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C H A Po XXVI. 


Of the Education of the Athenians, 


HE inhabitants of Mytilene having again 
brought under ſubjection ſome of their al- 
lies, who had revolted from them, forbade them 
to. give the leaſt inſtruction to their children *, 
They were ſenſible that no more effectual me- 
thod could be deviſed to retain them in RY 
than to keep them in ignorance. | 


Elin. Var, Hiſt. lib. 7, cape 15. 
Vol. III. B ö 
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The object of education is to give to the body 
the ſtrength deſigned it by nature, and to the 
mind every perfection of which it is capable ®. 
Education among the Athenians commences at 
the birth of the child, and does not end till his 
twentieth year. This period, ſo far from being 
longer than is neceſſary to form citizens, is found 
inſufficient, from the negligence of parents, who 
abandon the hopes of the ſtate and of their fami- 
lies, at firſt to flaves, and afterwards to the care of 
mercenary preceptors. 

Legiſlators. could only . expreſs their opinions 
on this ſubject by general laws“: philoſophers, 
enlarging the field of their enquiries, have ex- 
tended their views even to the care requiſite during 
the ſtate of childhood, and to the aſſiduities, too 
frequently prejudicial, of thoſe who ſurround in- 
fants. In treating of this eſſential object, I ſhall 
ſhew the connection which certain practices have 
with religion or government; and place by the 
fide of the errors uſually committed, the advice 
of perſons of underſtanding and reflection. 

- Epicharis, the wife of Apollodorus, at whoſe 
houſe I reſided, was on the point of lying in. 
During the firit torty days of her pregnancy ſhe 


——_— 


— 
— 


b Plat. de CY d. ii. . 88, 
d. bid, © 5 
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was not ſuffered to go out 4. She was repeatedly 
reminded, that, as the conſtitution of her child 
might be greatly influenced by her conduct and 
ſtate of health*, it was her duty to make uſe of 
wholeſome nouriſhment, and to preſerve her ſtrength 


by gentle exerciſef. 
Among many of thoſe nations whom the Greeks 


ſtyle barbarians, the natal day of an infant is a 
day of mourning for the familys. Aſſembling 
around it, they compaſſionate the child who has 
had the misfortune to receive the fatal preſent of 
exiſtence, Theſe lamentations are but too con- 
formable to the maxims of the Grecian ſages. 
When we reflect, ſay they, on the deſtiny that 
awaits man on earth, we ought to bedew his cradle 
with our tears“. 

Yet at the birth of the ſon of Apollodorus I 
beheld joy and tenderneſs ſparkle in the eyes of 
the relations; I ſaw a crown of olive, the ſymbol 
of that agriculture for which man was deſigned, 
ſuſpended over the door of the houſe, Had it 
been a girl, a woollen fillet, inſtead of the olive 
crown, would have beckoned to the ſpecies of la- 


* 8 


4 Cenſor. de Die Nat. cap. 11. 

Hippocrat. de Nat. Puer. & 22, t. i. p. 149. 

f Plat, de Leg. lib. 7, t. ii. p. 789. Ariltot. de Rep. lib. 7, 
c. 16, t. ii. p. 447. | | 

g — lib. 5, cap. 4. Strab. lib, 11, p. 519. Anthol. 
p- 16. 5 

* Euripid. Fragm. Creſph. p. 476. Axioch. ap. I. 
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bour in which women ſhould employ themſelves ?, 


This cuſtom, which recals the memory of ancient 


manners, proclaims to the republic that ſhe has 
acquired a citizen. Formerly- it was emblematic - 
of the paternal and maternal duties. 

The father has the right of pronouncing on the 
life or death of his children. On their birth they 
are laid at his feet, and if he takes them in his arms 
they are ſaved. When he is not wealthy enough to 
bring them up, or when he deſpairs of being able 
to correct certain defects in their conformation, he 
turns aſide his eyes, and they are inſtantly carried 
off to be expoſed, or put to death*, The laws 
prohibit this barbarity at Thebes! ; but authorize 
or tolerate it throughout almoſt all the reſt of 
Greece, Some philoſophers approve it ® ; whilſt 
others, contradicted indeed by more rigid mo- 
raliſts , add, that a mother, who is already ſur- 


rounded by a too numerous family, has a right 


to deſtroy the child ſhe carries in her womb. 

Whence is it that enlightened and ſenſible na- 
tions thus violate the dictates of nature? It is be- 
cauſe the number of their citizens being limited by 
the very conſtitution, they are not anxious to aug- 


— 


— __ 


i Heſych. in n Yea, Ephipp. ap. Athen. lib. 95 p. 370. 

* Terent. in Heautontim. act. 4, ſeen; 1 

1 Zlian. Var. Hilt. lib. 2, cap. 7. 
Plat. de Rep. lib. 5, t. ii. p. 460. 

» Ariſtot..de Republ. lib. 7, caps 16, t. ij. p. 447. Phoeylid. 
Toem. Admon. v. 173. | 
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ment their population; and every citizen being 
with them a ſoldier, the country gives itſelf no 
concern about the fate of a man who would never 
render it any ſervice, and to whom its alſiſtance 
would be often neceſſary. 

The child was waſhed with warm water, con- 
formably to the advice of Hippocrates*. The 
people who are called barbarians would have 
plunged it into cold water“, which would have 
contributed to ſtrengthen it. It was then laid in 
one of thoſe wicker baſkets uſed to ſeparate the 
grain from the chaff*; a ceremony deemed the 
preſage of great future opulence, or of a numerous 
poſterity. | 

| Formerly the moſt diſtinguiſhed rank did not 
exempt a mother from nurſing her infant: ſhe 
now confides this ſacred duty to a flave* ; but, to 
correct in ſome meaſure the meanneſs of her birth, 
ſhe is admitted into the family; and nurſes in 
general become the friends and rr of * 
girls they have brought up“. 

As the Lacedæmonian nurſes are highly cele- 
brated in Greece, Apollodorus had ſent for one 


— — —B 


o Hi de Salubr. Diæt $ 9, t. i. p. 630. 
» Ariſtot. de Rep. lib. 7, cap. 17, f. ii. p. 447. 
'4 Callim. Hymn. in Jov. v. 48. Schol. ibid. Etym. Magn. 


in AtTevor, 


r Plat. de Leg. 1, 7s t. ii. p. 790. Ariſtot. de Mor. I. 8, c. . 


t. ii. E. 108. 
Euripid. in Hippol. Terent. in Heauton. 1 &c. 
t Plut. in Lycurg. t. i. p. 49. | 
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and put his ſon into her hands. On receiving 
him ſhe wa particularly careful not to ſwaddle 
him ©, nor to confine his limbs by the machines 
made uſe of in certain countries x, and which too 
often ſerve only to thwart and obſtruct nature. 

To accuſtom him early to bear the cold, ſhe 
covered him only with a few thin garments, a 
practice recommended by the philoſophers v, and 
which we find in uſe among the Celts, another of 
thoſe nations ſtyled barbarians by the Grecks. 
The fifth day was ſet apart for purifying the 
infant : a woman took him in her arms, and, follow- 
ed by the whole family, ran with him ſeveral times 
round a fire burning on the altar *. 

Many children dying of convulſions ſoon after 
their birth, the parents wait for the ſeventh, and 
fometimes the tenth day, before they name them a. 
Apollodorus having aſſembled his own and his 
wife's relations, and their friends b, ſaid in their 
preſence, that he gave his child the name of his 


father Lyſis; for it is the cuſtom for the eldeſt ſon 
of a family to be named after his grandfather ©, 


— 


* Plut, in Lyecurg. t. i. p. 49. 

z Ariſtot. de Rep. lib. 7, cap. 17, t. ii. p. 447. 

y Id. ibid. | | 

z Plat. in Thezt. t. i. p. 160. Harpocr, et Heſych. in Aug; 
Meurſ. de Puerp. cap. b. 

z Euripid, in Elect. v. 1126. Ariſtoph. in Av. v. 494 et 92 Fl 
Schol. ibid. Demoſth, adv. Bot. p. 1004, Ariſtot. 
Animal. lib. 7, cap. 12, t. i. p. 896. Harpocr. in EE. 

d Suid. in Azxal. 

e Tfzus. de Hæredit. Pyrrh. p. 41. Plat. in Lyſ. t. li, p. 205. 
Demoſth. in Bœot. p. 1005, | 
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This ceremony was ſucceeded by a ſacrifice and 
an entertainment; and a few days after followed 
by another ſtill more ſacred, that of initiation into 
the Eleuſinian myſteries. The Athenians, per- 
ſuaded that initiation is productive of great ad- 
vantages after death, are anxious to Perform * 
ceremony on their children *, 

On the fortieth day Epicharis quitted her bed*, 
This. day was a feſtival in the houſe of Apollodo- 
rus; and the parents, after receiving new tokens 
of affection from their friends, redoubled their 
attention to the education of their ſon. Their 
firſt object was to give him a robuſt conſtitution, 
and to ſelect from the practices generally in uſe, 
ſuch as were moſt conformable to the views of 
nature, and the improved knowledge of philoſo- 
phy. Deidamia, for ſo the nurſe or gouvernante 
was named, liſtened to their advice, and ſuggeſted 
what ſhe herſelf had learned from experience. 

So powerful is the vegetation of the human 
body in the five firſt years of infancy, that, ac- 
cording to ſome naturaliſts, | it does not double 
its height in the twenty ſucceeding years f. Ic 
then requires plentiful nouriſhment, and much 


2 


4 Terent. in Phorm. act. i. ſcen. i. v. 15. Apollod. ap. Do- 
nat. ibid. Turneb. adv. lib. 3, cap. 6, Note of Madame Da- 
cier on the 2d ſcene of the 4th — of the Plutus of Ariſtophanes, 

© Cenſor. de Die Natal. cap. 

f Plat, de Leg. lib. 7, t. ip — 
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exerciſe, Nature agitates the infant with. a ſecret 
reſtleſſneſs, and nurſes are often obliged to take him 
in their arms, and gently lull his brain by pleaſing 
and melodious ſongs. It ſhould ſeem as if long 
habit had led them to conſider muſic and dancing 
as the primary elements of our education : theſe 
promote digeſtion, procure tranquil ſleep, and 
diſſipate thoſe ſudden terrors which external ob- 
jects are apt to produce on the yet feeble or- 
As ſoon as the child was able to ſtand, Dei- 
damia accuſtomed him to walk, being herſelf 
always ready to aſſiſt him. I afterwards ſaw her 
put little play-things into his hands, which by 
their noiſe might amuſe him, or divert his atten- 
tion i; a circumſtance I ſhould paſs unnoticed, 
were not the moſt commodious of theſe toys the 
invention of the celebrated philoſopher Archytas * , 
who wrote on the nature of the univerſe, and at 
the ſame time employed his attention on the edu- 
cation of children. 

More important cares ſoon occupied the atten- 
tion of Deidamia, and particular views led her to 
deviate from the practices moſt generally in uſe, 
She accuſtomed her pupil to eat indiſcriminately 


— — 
. 


z Plat. de Leg. lib. 7, t. ii. p. 790. 
 Þ Id. ibid. lib. 7, p. 789. | 
3 Etym. Magn, et Suid. in àalay. Anthol. I. 6, c. 23, p- 440. 
* Ariſtot, de Rep. lib. 8, cap. 6, t. ii. p. 456. .. Jy 
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of all ſorts of food that were offered to him I. Never 
was violence employed to ſtop his tears: but it 
was only in compliance with the examples of cer- 
tain philoſophers n, that ſhe conſidered them as 
a ſort of uſetul exerciſe for children; it appeared 
to her preferable to prevent them when their cauſe 
could be diſcovered, and to ſuffer them to flow 
when that could not be aſcertained : he therefore 
ceaſed to ſhed any as ſoon as he was able by his 
geſtures to explain his wants. * 
She was particularly attentive to the firſt im- 
preſſions he ſhould receive; impreſſions ſome- 
times ſo powerful and durable as to leave traces 
on the character for the remainder of life; and, 
in fact, it is ſcarcely poſſible but that a mind 
which in its infancy is continually agitated by idle 
terrors, ſnould become more and more ſuſceptible 
of that timidity in which it has been regularly ini- 
tiated *, Deidamia careſully withheld from her pu- 
pil all objects that might increaſe- his fears, inſtead 
of multiplying them by menaces and blows. | 
I one day ſaw her much offended at a mother 
who had told her ſon that the pimples in his face 
were a puniſhment for his falſehoods e; and in 
conſequence of my obſerving that the Scythians 


* _ WV 
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1 Plut. in Lycurg. t. i. p. 49. 

mn Ariſtot. de Rep. lib. 7, cap. 17, t. ii. p. 448. 
n Plat. de Leg lib. 7, t. ii. p. 791, 

9 Theocr, Idyll, 12, v. 23. Schol. ibid. 
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handled their weapons with equal addreſs with the 
right and left hand, I ſoon after ſaw her pupil make 
uſe of both his hands indiſcriminately “. 

He was healthy and robuſt, and was not treat- 
ed either with that exceſſive indulgence which 
renders children difficult to pleaſe, haſty, impa- 
tient of the ſlighteſt contradiction, and inſup- 
portable to others; nor with that extreme ſeve- 
rity that makes them timid, ſervile, and inſup- 
portable to themſclves . His taſtes were contra- 
dicted without reminding him of his dependence; 
and his faults were puniſhed without adding inſult 
to correction . Apollodorus laid the moſt parti- 
cular injunction on his ſon not to frequent the ſo- 
ciety of the ſervants, who were ſtrictly prohibited 
from tainting him with the leaſt tincture of vice, 

| | either by their words or their example. 
i It is the advice of wiſe men not to impoſe on 
| children for the firſt five years any labour that re- 
i quires application*: their ſports alone ſhould 
| animate and intereſt them. This period, allotted 
for the growth and ſtrengthening of the body, 
Apollodorus prolonged in favour of his ſon; nor 
did he place him under the care of a conductor 


— 


A — 


Plat. de Leg. lib. 7, t. ii. p. 794. 

4 Id. ibid. p. 791. 

r 1d, ibid. p. 793. 

* Ariſtot. de Rep. lib. 7, cap. 17, t. ii. p. 448. 
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or pedagogue before the end of his ſixth year *. 
This tutor was a confidential ſlave *, employed 
to accompany him every where, and eſpecially to 
the maſters who were to inſtil into him the firit 
elements of the ſciences, 

Before he intruſted him to his care he was * 
ſirous of ſecuring to him the privileges of a citi- 
zen. I have already ſaid that the Athenians are 
divided into ten tribes: each tribe is ſubdivided 
into three confraternities, or curiæ; and each 
curia into thirty claſſes 7. The members of the 
ſame curia are deemed brethen, inaſmuch as 
their feſtivals, temples, and ſacrifices are in com. 
mon. An Athenian muſt be enrolled in one of 
the curiz, either immediately on his birth, or at 
three or four years old, but rarely after the 
ſeventh year*. This ceremony is ſolemnly per- 
formed at the feſtival Apaturia, which is cele- 
brated in the month Pyancpſton, and laſts three 
days. 

The firſt day is diſtinguiſhed only by entertain- 
ments, at which relations are aſſembled together 
under the ſame roof, and the members of a curia 
in the ſame place a. 


1 — 


» Plat. de Leg. lib. 7, p. 794 

x Id. in Lyſ. t. ii. p. 208. 
, Y Heſych, Etymol. Magn. Harpocr. et Suid. in 7 Poll. 
lib. 3, 52. 

Sam. Pet. Leg. Att. p. 146, &c. 

» Meurſ, Græc. Feriat. in Apatur. 
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The ſecond is conſecrated to religious ceremo- 
nies. The magiſtrates offer up public ſacritices ; 
and many Athenians, richly dreſſed, and carrying 
burning firebrands in their hands, run haſtily 
round the altar, ſing hymns in honour of Vulcan, 
and celebrate the god who introduced the ule of 
—_— -mortals®. 

On the third day children are ind to the 
Be: of citizens. Several of both ſexes were to 
be preſented®. I followed Apollodorus into a 
ſmall temple which belonged to his curia d, 
where we found the. chiefs of the curia, and 
of the particular claſs of which he was a mem. 
ber, aſſembled with ſeveral of his relations. 
He, preſented his fon ta them, with a ſheep for 
ſacrifice: this they proceeded to weigh, and I 
heard ſome of the by-ſtanders cry out laughing, 
Leſs, Jeſs; meaning that it was not of the 
weight preſcribed by law*. This is a pleaſantry 
ſeldom omitted on theſe occaſions, Whilſt the 
flame was conſuming part of the victim i, Apollo- 
dorus advanced, and holding his ſon by the hand, 
took the gods to witneſs that this child was the 
offspring of himſelf, and of an Athenian wife, in 


—— 


3 


d Meurſ. Græc. Feriat. in Apstur. 
„Poll. lib. 8, cap. 9, 5 107. / 
s Id. ibid. 3 $ 52. 
* Harpocr, in N, Suid. in Muay. 
f Demolth, in Macart. p. 1029. 
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lawful wedlock s. The votes were now collect- 
ed, and the infant immediately enrolled under the 
name of Lyſis, ſon of Apollodorus, in the archives 

of the curia, called the Public Regiſter b. 
This act, by which a child is entered in a cer- 
tain tribe, curia, and claſs of that curia, is the only 
one that aſcertains the legitimacy of his birth, 
and eſtabliſhes his right to the inheritance of his 
parents i, When the members of the curia refuſe 
to incorporate him in their body, they are liable to 
be proſecuted by the father*, 

Education, to be conformable to the genius of 
a government, ſhould impreſs on the hearts of the 
young citizens uniformity of ſentiments and prin- 
ciples: accordingly the ancient legiſlators had 
ſubjected the youth to one common inſtitution l. 
At preſent they are in general brought up in their 
own families, which directly claſhes with the de- 
mocratic ſpirit. In private education, a child, 
meanly abandoned to the flattery of his rela- 
tions and their ſlaves, conſiders himſelf as diſtin& 
from the multitude, becauſe he is ſeparated from 
them. In public education, the emulation is more 
general; all conditions are brought upon a level, 


or, if I may ſo ſpeak, are in contact with each 


s Iſæus, de Hæred. Apoll. p. 65. Id. de Hæred. Cyron. p. 70. 
d Harpocr. in Ke. year | 

i Demolt. in Bœot. p. 1005. 

K Id. adv, Neær. p. 870. 

! Atiltot, de Rep, lib, 8, cap. I, t. ii. p. 449. 
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other : there the youthful citizen is every day and 
every inſtant taught, that merit and talents alone 
can confer any real ſuperiority. 

This queſtion is more eaſy of ſolution than a 
multitude of others which employ the fruitleſs 
diſcuſſions of philoſophers. It is often aſked 
whether more attention ſhould be beſtowed on 
the cultivation of the mind than the formation of 
the heart; whether infants ſhould be confined to 
leſſons of virtue, excluſively of thoſe which have 
relation to the wants and comforts of ſociety ; and 
how far they ſhould be inſtructed in the arts and 
ſciences m. 

Far from engaging in ſuch diſputes, Apollo- 
dorus determined not to deviate from the ſyſtem 
of education eſtabliſhed by the ancient legiſla- 
tors, the wiſdom of which attracts a great num- 
ber of ſtudents from the neighbouring countries, 
as well as from the remoteſt nations. But he 
reſerved to himſelf the power of correcting its 
abuſes. He ſent his ſon every day to the ſchools, 
which the law orders to be opened at ſun riſing, 
and ſhut at ſun ſetꝰ. His conductor took him 
there in the morning, and returned for him in the 
evening“. 


** at ” 
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= Ariſtot. de Rep. lib. 8, cap. 2, p · 450. 
= Aſchin. Epiſt. 12, p. 214. 

© Id. in. Tim. p. 261. 

* Plat. in Lyſ. t. ii. P 223. 
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Among the preceptors intruſted with the care 
of the Athenian youth, it is not uncommon to 
meet with men of diſtinguiſhed merit. Such. for- 
merly was Damon, who gave leſſons of muſic to 
Socrates *, and of politics to Pericles", Such, 
in my time, was Philotimus ; who had frequented 
the ſchool of Plato, and to an acquaintance with 
the arts, added a well-grounded knowledge of true 
philoſophy. Apollodorus, who had a great affec- 
tion for him, had prevailed on him to aſſiſt in the 
Pains he beſtowed on the education of his ſon, 

They were agreed that it ſhould turn only on 
one principle. Pleaſure and pain, ſaid Philotimus 
to me one day, are like two copious ſtreams, 
which Nature has diſtributed among men, and 
in which they dip at a venture for miſery or hap- 
pineſs*, Theſe are the two firſt feelings of our 
infancy, and thoſe which direct all our actions in 
a more advanced age. But let us beware leſt ſuch 
guides ſeduce us into errors: Lyſis therefore muſt 
be taught betimes to be diffident of their ſuggeſ- 
tions, and not to contract in his earlier years 
any habit that may not eventually be juſtified by 
reaſon. Let example, converſation, ſciences, bo- 
dily exerciſes, every thing, in ſhort, concur to 


4 Plat, de Rep. lib. 3, t. ii. p. 400. 


r Id. in Alcib, t. ii. p. 118. Hut. in. Per. t. ', p. 1 
5 Pla. de Leg. lib. I, c. i. P · 630. *P 54+ 
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16 TRAVELS Of 
make him love and hate, from the prefent moment, 
what it is his duty to love and hate for his whole 
life - 0 

A courſe of ſtudies comprifes muſic and gym- 
naſtics ; that is to ſay, every thing that has any 
relation to mental and corporeal exerciſes. In 
this diviſion the word muſic is of very extenſive 
acceptation. 
To underſtand the form and value of letters, 
to trace them with elegance and facility *, to give 
the proper length and intonation to ſyllables, were 
the firſt ſtudies of young Lyſis. He repaired daily 
to the houſe of a grammarian, who dwelt near 
the temple of Theſeus, in a frequented part of the 
city, who gave inſtructions to a great number 
of diſciples 7. Every evening he gave to his pa- 
rents an account of the progreſs he had made. 


I ſaw him with a ſtylus, or pin, in his hand, repeat- 


edly following the windings of the letters his maſ- 
ter had traced out on the tablets :. He was en- 
Joined to pay the moſt ſcrupulous attention to 
punctuation, until it was time to inſtruct him in 


1 7 


Plat. de Leg. lib. 2, p. 653. Ariftot. de Mor. lib, 1, cap. 2, 
t ii. R : 

u Plat. in Protag. t. i. p. 325, &c. Id. de Rep. lib. 3. t. ii, 
p- 412. Fe 
* Lucian, de Gymnaſ. t. ii. p. 902. 

Plat. in Alcib. 1, t. ii. p. 114. Demoſth, de Cor. p. 494 et 
515. | 
2 Plat. in Charmid. t. ii. p. 159. Quintil. Lb, 1, cap. -I, p. 13. 
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the rules *, He often read the fables of Eſopb, and 
frequently repeated verſes he knew by rote. To 

exerciſe the memory of their pupils, the profeſſors 
of grammar teach them paſſages of Homer, Heſiod, 
and the Lyric poets -: but, ſay the philoſophers, 

nothing is fo contrary to the moſt important object 

of education. As the poets attribute paſſions to the 
gods, and juſtify thoſe of men, children become 

familiar with vice before they know its pernicious 

nature. For this reaſon collections of ſelect pieces 
of a pure morality have been formed for their uſes, 
and it was one of thoſe collections that the maſter 

of Lyſis had put into his hands. To this he after- 

wards added the enumeration of the troops who 
went to the ſiege of Troy, as we find it in the 
Iliad *. Some legiſlators have directed that chil- 
dren ſhould be accuſtomed to repeat it in the 
ſchools, as it contains the names of the moſt ancient 
cities and families of Greece f. | 

In the earlier part of his education, when Lyſis 
ſpoke, or read, or was declaiming from any au- 
thor, I was aſtoniſhed at the degree of importance 


—— 


* Ariſtot. de Rhetor, lib. 3, cap. 5, t. ii. p. 589. 
-Þ Ariftoph. in Pac. v. 128. Id. in Av. v. 471. Ariſtot. ap. 

Schol. Ariſtoph. ibid. 

c Plat. in Protag. t. i. p. 325. Id. de Rep. lib. 2, p. 377. 
Lucian. de Gymn. t. ii. p. 902, | , 

4 Plat. de Leg. lib. 77 t. ii. P · 81 * 

© Homer. Iliad. lib. 2. 

f Euſtath. in Iliad, 2, t. i. P · 263. 
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his teachers annexed to his pronunciation, by mak- 
ing him ſametimes reſt upon one ſyllable, and hur- 
rying him on another. Phulotimus, to whom I ex- 
preſſed my ſurpriſe, removed it by "= following 
obſervations. 

Our firſt legiſlators ealily 3 that the 
Greeks muſt be addreſſed through the imagination, 
and that virtue was infinitely more perſuaſive when, 
conveyed. by ſentiment, than in precepts, They 
preſented us with truths dgcorated with all the 
charms, of poetry and muſic. We were taught our 
duties in the amuſements of our childhood: we ſang 
the bounty of the gods, and the virtues, of, our he- 
roes, Our manners became milder by the pleaſing 
illuſion, and we may at this day truly boaſt, that the 
graces themſelves have laboured to make us what 
we are. | | 

The language we ſpeak ſeems to be their inven- 
tion, What ſweetneſs! what richneſs ! what har- 
mony! How faithfully does it interpret. the mind 
and heart! Whilſt by the copiouſneis and boldneſs 
of its expreſſions it ſuffices, to ſignify all qur ideas, 
and clothes them when neceſſary in brilliant colours, 
its melody inſtils perſuaſion into our ſouls, It is 
not ſo much my intention to explain, as to give you 
a faint idea of this effect. 

We remark in this language three eſſential pro- 
perties 3 ; ſound, accent, and quantity . c. 


s Ariſtot. Poet cap. 20, t. ii. p. 667. 
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Each letter, either ſeparately or conjointly with 
another, conveys a ſound; and theſe ſounds differ in 
ſoftneſs or harſhneſs, ſtrength or feebleneſs, clear- 
neſs or obſcurity. I point out to Lyſis thoſe which 
delight the ear, and thoſe which offend it: I make 
him remark that an open, clear, and full found pro- 
duces more effect than a ſound that dies away on 
the lips, or is broken againſt the teeth; and that 
there is one letter which, when it frequently recurs, 
cauſes fo diſagreeable a hiſſing, that ſome authors 
have rigorouſly baniſhed it from their works. | 

You are aſtoniſhed at that ſpecies of melody, 
which among us not only animates declamation, 
but even familiar converſation. You will find it 
among almoſt. all the ſouthern nations: their 
language, like ours, is guided by accents appro- 
priated to each word, and which give inflections to 
the voice, that are more numerous in proportion 
as nations poſſeſs more ſenſibility, and ſtronger as 
they are leſs cultivated and enlightened. Nay, 
I am apt to think that the ancient Greeks not only 
uſed more aſpirations, but were addicted to a' ſtill 
ſtronger accentuation than the moderns. How- 
ever that may be, with us the voice ſometimes 


— 


ä 
= 


> Plat. in Theæt. t. i. p. 203. Id. in Cratyl. ibid. p. 224. 
Dionyſ. Halic. de Compoſ. Verb. cap. 12, t. v. p. 65. 

Dionyſ. ibid. cap. 14, p. 80. Athen. lib. 10, cap. 21, p. 455: 
Euſtath. in Iliad. 19 p. 813. SOT | 
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riſes and ſinks the difference of a fifth on two ſyſla- 
bles, nay even on the ſame *; but more frequently 
the tranſition is by ſmaller intervals!, ſome diſtinctly 
marked, others ſcarcely perceptible to, or wholly 
undiſcoverable by, the ear. In writing, the accents 
being placed over the words®, Lytis eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhes the ſyllables on which he muſt elevate or 
lower his voice; but as it is impoſſible by ſigns to 
determine the preciſe degrees of elevation and ſink- 
ing, I accuſtom him to adopt the inflections the moſt 
ſuited to the circumſtances and the ſubjectꝰ . You 
muſt have perceived that his intonation daily ac- 
quires new beauties, as it becomes more juſt and 
varied, | 

The length of the ſyllables is meafured by 4 
certain interval of time. Some drag on with more 
or leſs ſlowneſs, others preſs forward with a greater 
or leſs degree of quickneſs*. Collect ſeveral ſhort 
ſyllables, - and you will be hurried away in deſpite 
of yourſelf by a rapidity of pronunciation; ſub- 
ſtitute long {ſyllables for them, and you vill be 
retarded by their weight; combine them together 
according. to their relative length, you will per- 
ceive your ſtyle obedient to all the emotions of 
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x Dionyſ. Halic. de Compoſ. Verb. cap, It, t. v. p. 58. 
1 Sim. Bircov. Not. in Dionyſ. p. 8. Mem. de l' Acad. des 
Bell. Lett. t. xxxii. p- 439 | 
m At iſtot. de Soph. Elench. t. i. p. 284. 
a Id. de Rhetor. lib. 3, cap. 1, t. ii. p. 583. 
Dionyſ. Halic. de Compoſ. Verb, cap. 15, t. v. p. 85. 
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your mind, and exactly convey the impreſſions you 
wiſh to communicate. This it is which conſtitutes 
that rhythmus, that cadence®, which cannot be 
violated without offending the ear; and thus, from 
the varieties which nature, the paſſions, and art 
have given to the expreſſions of the voice, there 
reſults a combination of more or leſs agreeable, 
violent, or rapid ſounds. 

When Lyſis ſhall be more advanced, I will 
ſhew him that the beſt method of aſſorting theſe 


ſounds is by contraſting them; for contraſt, from 


whence ariſes equilibrium, 1s throughout all nature, 
and principally in the imitative arts, the ſource of 
order and of beauty. I will ſhew him by what a 
happy equipoiſe they may bo ſtrengthened and 
enfeebled. Theſe rules ſhall be ſupported by ex- 
amples. In the works of Thucydides he will diſ- 
tinguiſh a ſevere, commanding melody, full of 
grandeur, but generally deſtitute of amenity; in 
the writings of Xenophon a ſeries of harmonious 
ſounds, which by their elegance and ſoftneſs cha- 
racterize the graces by which he was inſpired; 
and in the poems of Homer a learned and per- 
petually diverſified arrangement”, Obſerve, when 
ſpeaking of Penelope, in what a manner that poet 


—— 


p „ Plat, in Cratyl. t. i. p. 424. Ariſtot, de Rhetor, lib. 3, 
cap. 8, t. ii. p. $91, 

q Dionyf. Halic. de Compoſ. Verb. cap. 10, t. v. p- 52. 

Id. ibid. cap. 15, p-. 90. 
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combines the ſweeteſt and moſt melodious ſounds 


to diſplay the harmony and ſplendour of beauty“. 
Would he repreſent the noiſe of the waves break- 
ing on the ſhore, his language lengthens, and 


imitates the roaring of the ſea. Does he with to 
paint the torments of Siſyphus eternally labouring 


to roll a rock up to the top of a mountain, whence 
it inceſſantly recoils upon him, his verſes, after a 
flow, heavy, and fatiguing progreſs, roll and preci- 
pitate themſelves like a torrent. Thus are ſounds 
converted into colours, and images become 
realities, under the pen of the moſt harmonious of 
We do not teach foreign languages to our pu- 
pils; whether it be from contempt of other nations, 
or becauſe they have not more time than is requiſite 
to learn our own. With the properties of the com- 


ponent elements of the latter Lyſis is well acquaint- 


ed. His flexible organs ſeize without difficulty 
thoſe ſhades which a practiſed ear remarks in the 
nature of ſounds, in their duration, and in the dif- 
ferent degrees of their elevation or depreſſion». 
Theſe ideas, which have never yet been col- 
lected in any work, will perhaps appear to you 


frivolous; and ſo they would be if, compelled as 


— — * 0 2 


Dionyſ. Halic, de Compoſ. Verb. cap. 16, t. v. p. 197. 
t Id. ibid. cap. 20, t. v. p. 139, &c. | 
» Apiſtot, de Rhet. lib. 3, cap. 1, t. ii. p. 583. 
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we are to pleaſe in order to perſuade, it were not 
often neceſſary to prefer ſtyle to thought, and har- 
mony to expreſſion *, But they are eſſential in a 
government where the value of eloquence i is in- 
finitely enhanced by the acceſſory qualities that 
attend it; and more eſpecially among a people 
whoſe mind is levity itſelf, and whoſe ſenſes are of the 
utmoſt delicacy; who will ſometimes pardon an 
orator for oppoſing their inclinations, but never for 
offending their ear. Hence the incredible exer- 
tions of certain orators to rectify their organs of 
ſpeech; hence their efforts to give that melody and 
cadence to their harangues which may beſt effect 
perſuaſion ; hence, in fine, thoſe inexpreſſible 
charms, that raviſhing ſweetneſs, which diſtinguiſh 
the Grecian tongue in the mouth of the Athenians *, 
Conſidered in this point of view, grammar is ſo inti- 
mately connected with muſic, that the care of teach- 
ing both is generally intruſted to the ſame precep- 
tor *. 

I ſhall relate on another occaſion the converſa- 
tions I had with Philotimus on the ſubject of 
muſic. I ſometimes was preſent at the muſical 


x Ariſtot. de Rhet, p. 584. Dionyſ. Halic. ibid. 

Demoſth. de Coron. p. 481. Ulpian. ibid. p. 529. Cicer. 
Orat. cap. 8 et g, t. i. p. 425. Suid. in Sg.. 

Flat. de Leg. lib, 1, t. ii. p. 642. Cicer. de Orator, lib, 3, 

cap. 11, t. i. p. 290, 

a Quintil. Inſtit. lib. 1, cap. 10, p. 69. 
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leſſons he gave his pupil. Lyſis learnt to ſing with 
taſte, accompanying his voice on the lyre. He was 
ſuffered to make uſe of no inſtruments that violently 
agitate the mind, or which ſerve only to enervate 
it®, He was forbidden the flute, which alternately 
excites and lulls to ſleep the paſſions. Not long ago 
this inſtrument conſtituted the chief entertainment of 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed Athenians, Alcibiades, when 
a boy, began to learn to play on it; but finding that 
his exertions to produce the ſounds disfigured his 
features, he broke his flute into a thouſand pie- 
ces e. From that moment the Athenian youth 
conſidered playing on this inſtrument as an ignoble 
exerciſe, and abandoned it to profeſſional muſi- 
cians. 3 

It was about this time that I ſet out for Egypt. 
Before my departure I requeſted. Philotimus to 
commit to writing the remainder of this plan of 
education, and I ſhall now continue the narrative 
from his journal. 

Lyſis paſſed ſucceſlively under the care of dif- 
ferent maſters. He learnt arithmetic by prin- 
ciple, and in his ſports; for, in order to aſſiſt 
children in the ſtudy of this ſcience, they are ac- 
cuſtomed ſometimes to ſhare amongſt them, ac. 
cording to their number, a certain quantity of 


_— —_ ——_ 
—————— 


v Ariſtot. de Rep. lib. 8, cap. 6, t. ii. p. 457. 
c Plat. in Alcib. 1, t. ji, p. 106, Aul, lib. 15, cap. 17. 
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apples or chaplets ; ſometimes they change places 
with each other in their exerciſes, according to 
certain given combinations, ſo that the ſame boy 
ſhall occupy each place in his turn“ . Apollo- 
dorus would not allow his ſon to learn either the pre- 
tended powers attributed to numbers by the Py- 
thagoreans, nor the application which a ſpirit of 
ſordid intereſt may make of calculation to com- 
mercial tranſactions . He nevertheleſs had a great 
eſteem for arithmetic, becauſe, among ocher advan- 
tages, it increaſes the ſagacity of the mind, and 
prepares is for the reception of geometry and aſtro- 
nomy f. | 

Lyſfis acquired a tincture of both theſe ſciences. 
With the aſſiſtance of the former, ſhould he one day 
be placed at the head of armies, he will be better 
enabled to mark out a camp, conduct a ſiege, ar- 
range troops in order of battle, and direct their 
motions with more facility on a march, or in an 
action 2. The latter will guard him againſt the 
panic terror with which but lately the ſoldiers were 
uſed to be ſeized at the ſight of eclipſes and the 
extraordinary phenomena of nature b. 

Apollodorus happening one day to call at the 


— 1 3 —— — 


— 2 Lag. end of the volume. 
t. de „lib. 7, t. ii. p. $19. 
2 Id, de Rep. lib. 45 ii. 1 
f Id. in Theæt. t. i. p. 145. Id. de Rep. lib. 7, t. ii. p. 526. 
Id. de Leg. lib. 5. t. ii. p. 747. 
s Id. de Rep. lib. 7, t. ii. p. 526. 
» Thucyd. lib. 7, cap. 50. 
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hoofe of one of the preceptors of his ſon, found 


there mathematical inſtruments, ſphercs, globes i, 


and Tabtes on which were delineated the boundaries 4 
of different empires, and the poſition of the moſt 
celebrated cities*. As he had been told that his fon 
often talked to his friends of an eſtate belonging to 'Y 
the family in the diſtrict of Cephiſſia, he embraced 
this opportunity to give him the fame leſſon that 


Alcibiades received from Socrates? Shew me, 
ſaid he to him, on this map of the world, where 


Europe, Greece, and Attica are fituated. Lyfis 


anfwered theſe queſtions ſatisfactorily; but Apollo- 
dorus next enquiring of him, where the diſtrict 
of Cephiſſia lay, his ſon anſwered with bluſhes 
that he was not able to find it. His friends ſmiled, 
and he never mote pot * the poſſeſſions of tis 
father, W iT 

Luis was inflamed with an ardent defire to ac- 
quire knowledge : but his father never loſt ſight of 


this maxim of a king of Lacedæmon; that nothing 


ſhould be taught children but what may be even- 
tually uſeful w: nor of this other; that ignorance is 
preferable to a multiplicity of knowledge confuſed- 
ly jumbled together in the mind ", 


— 


i Ariſtoph. in Nub. v. 201, &c. 
* I. lib. 5, c. 49. Diog. Laert. in Theoph. lib. 5, 


Elias. Var. Hiſt. lib. 3, cap. 28. 
m Plut. Lacon. Apopth. t. ii. p. 224, 
» Plat, de Leg. lib. 7, t. ii. p. 81. 
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Lyſis learnt at the ſame time to ſwim, and 
to manage a horſe®, Dancing regulated his ſteps, 
and beſtowed a gracefulneſs on all his motions.— 
He was a cloſe attendant at the gymnaſium of 
the Lyceum. In Greece children begin their 
bodily exerciſes very early, ſometimes even at 
ſeven years old, and continue them till the age 
of twenty. They are firſt habituated to bear cold 
and heat, and all the inclemencies of the ſeaſons *; 
and afterward. accuſtomed to throw balls of dit- 
ferent ſizes, returning them to each other. This 
and other games of the ſame nature are but pre- 
ludes to thoſe laborious exerciſes which are to 
ſucceed in proportion as their ſtrength increaſes. — 
They run on a deep ſand; hurl javelins; and leap 
over ditches or barriers, holding in their hands great 
leaden weights, and throwing into the air, or before 
them, quoits of {tone or braſs*, They run once, or 
oftener, the whole length of the ſtadium, and fre- 
quently in heavy armour, But their chief exer- 
ciſes conſiſt in wreſtling, pugiliſtic encounters, 
and the various combats which I ſhall deſcribe 
when I come to ſpeak of the Olympic games. 
Lyſis, who was paſſionately fond of theſe amuſe- 


— — 


0 Pet. Leg. Att. p. 162. 
Plat. de Rep. lib. 3, t. ii. p. 402. Lucian. de Gymnaſ. t. ii. 
p- 898. 
4 Axioch. ap. Plat. t. iii. p. 366. 
r Lucian. ibid. Lo 
Id. ibid. t. ii. p. 909. 
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ments, was obliged to uſe them with moderation, 
and correct their effects by mental exerciſes, to 
which his father inceſſantly recalled his attention. 

On his return home in the evening, he either 
ſang to the lyre*, or amufed himſelf with drawing, 
a ftudy which has been almoſt generally intro- 
duced, of late years, among children of free condi- 
tion . He often read inſtructive and entertaining 
books, in preſence of his father and mother. On 
theſe occaſions Apollodorus performed the office 
of thoſe grammarians, who, under the name of 
critics *, teach us to ſolve the difficulties that oc- 
cur in the text of authors; and Epicharis, that of 
a woman of taſte, who is able to reliſh and point 
out their beauties. Lyſis one day aſking by what 
criterion we ſhould judge of the merit of a book; 
Ariſtotle, who was preſent, replied: When the 
author has ſaid every thing that he ought, nothing 
but what he ought, and when he ſays that as he 
ought !.“ 

His parents formed him to that noble politenefs 
of which they were themſelves the models. The 
deſire of pleaſing, facility in the intercourſe of 
life, equality of character, attention to yield 


t Plat. in Lyſ. t. ii. p. 20g. 

» Ariſtot. de Rep. bb. 8, cap. 3, t. ii. p. 450. Plin, lib. 35, 
t. ü. p. 694. 

* Axioch, ap. Plat. t. iii. p. 366, Strab. ap. Euſtath. t. i. 


p- 28 
N Angst. de Mor. lib. 2, cap. 5, t. ii. p. 22. Pharos Rhetor. 
lib, 35 Cap. 1, t. ii. p. 583. 
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precedence to the aged *, decency of deportment, 
of appearance, manners, and expreſſions , all were 
preſcribed him without conſtraint, and all acquired 
and obſerved without an effort. 

His father often took him to hunt different 
kinds of quadrupeds, becauſe the chace is the image 
of ward; ſometimes to kill or catch birds; but 
always on uncultivated grounds, that he might not 
deſtroy the hopes of the huſbandmanè. 

He was taken early to the theatre“; and after- 
wards more than once diſtinguiſned himſelf in the 
muſical and dancing choruſes at the ſolemn feſtivals. 
He was eminent likewiſe at thoſe public games in 
which horſe- races are introduced, and frequently 
carried off the palm; but he was never ſeen, like 
ſome young men, ſtanding upright on horſeback, 
throwing arrows, and making a ſhew of himielf by 
tricks of dexterity . 

He took ſome leſſons of a fencing-maſter c and 
made himſelf acquainted with tactics s; but he 
never frequented thoſe ignorant profeſſors, to 


* Ariſtot. de Mor, Lb. 9, Cap- 2, t. ii. p. 118. 

* Ifoer. ad. Demon. t. 1. p. 24, 27, &e. Ariſtot. de Rep. 
t. ii. lib. 7, cap. 17, p- 448. 

> Xenoph. de Venat. p. 974 & 995. 

© Plat. de Leg. lib. 7, t. ii. p. 824. 

Theophr. Charact. cap. 9. 

* Plat. in Men. t. ii. p. 93. 

* Id. in Lach. t. ii. p. 182. 

t Axioch, ap. Plat. t. iii. p. 365. 
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whoſe lectures pag pair to learn to — 


armies h. 

Theſe different enarchfs were i con- 
nected with the military art. But if it was his duty 
to defend his country, it was thought no leſs in- 
cumbent on him to contribute to its information and 
improvement. Logic, rhetoric, ethics, hiſtory, 
the laws, and politics, lucgcively engaged his at- 
tention. 

Mercenary maſters take upon them to teach 
theſe various branches of ſcience, and require a 
high premium. for their leſſons. The following 
anecdote is told of Ariſtippus. An Athenian re- 
queſting him to complete the education of his ſon, 
Ariſtippus demanded a thouſand drachmas. But,” 
replied the father, I could have a ſlave for that 
ſum.” © You will have two,” ſaid the philoſopher ; 


« your ſon, and the ſlave whom you had placed 
about his perſon i.“ 


Formerly this city was greatly frequented by 
the ſophiſts, who- taught the Athenian youth to 
declaim ſuperficially on every ſubject. Though 
their number be now greatly diminiſhed, ſome of 
them are ſtill to be - ſeen ſurrounded by their dif- 
ciples, and who make the halls of the gymna- 
ſium re-echo with their clamours and diſputations. 


8 


* Mt 


b Plat. in Euthyd. t. i. P- 307. 
i Plut, de Lib. Educ. t. ii. p. 4. 


4 Y ACh A;R 81 5. 3 


Lyſis ſeldom attended at theſe contentions. Leſ- 
ſons were given him by, teachers. of much, greater 
abilities; and he had the advantage of receiving the 
inſtruction of men of the firſt order for genius. and, 
learning. Such were Plato, Iſocrates, and Miſto- 
tle, who, were all three the friends of Apollodorus. 

Loge added, new powers, and rhetoric new 
charms, to, his reaſon. But care was taken, to warn, 
him that both ſciences, . though intended to render 
truth triumphant, were but too frequently employ- 
ed to give the victory to falſehood. As an, orator, 
ſhould not be too negligent of external acquiremęnts, 
he was placed for ſome, time under the eye of 
an able actor, who gave him proper inſtructions 
with reſpect to the management of his voice and 
geſtures k. | 

The hiſtory of Greece taught him the claims 
and errors of the different ſtates which intabir it. 
He attended the bar, until the time ſhould come 
when, after the example of Themiſtocles and other 
great men, he might have the opportunity of per- 
ſonally defending the cauſe of innocence |. 

One of the principal objects of education is to 
form the infant heart. In the courſe of it n, the 
parents, tutor, ſervants, and maſters, weary the 
child with trite maxims, the impreſſion of which 
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* Plut. in Demoſth. t. i. p. 839. 
Nep. in Them. cap. 1. 
® Plat. in Protag. t. 1. p. 325. 
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they weaken by their examples. Menaces and 
blows, too, injudiciouſly employed, often give him 
a diſtaſte for truths which ſhould have been in- 
duced to love. 1 
The ſtudy of morality never coſt 276. a tear. 
His father had placed about him perſons who im- 


proved him by their conduct, and not by importu- 


nate remonſtrances. When a child, he pointed out 


his faults to him with mildneſs: when his reaſon was 
more completely formed, he let him ſee that ny 
were contrary to his intereſt. 

He was very careful in his choice of books on 
the ſubje& of morality ; their authors in general 
either wavering in their principles, or having only 
falſe ideas of the duties of mankind. Iſocrates one 
day read us a letter which he had formerly addreſſed 
to Demonicus , a young man who reſided at the 
court of Cyprus“. This letter, which was fraught 
with ſenſe, but loaded with antitheſes, contained 
rules for manners and conduct, arranged in the 
form of maxims, relative to the various circum- 


ſtances of life. The following may ſerve as a 


ſpecimen. | 
Act towards your parents, as you would that 

your children ſhould one day act towards you *®,— 

In your moſt ſecret actions, ſuppoſe that you have 
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* See note at the end of the volume. 
= Iſocr. ad Demon. t. i. p. 15. 

* Ibid. p. 23. . 
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all the world for witneſſes. Do not flatter. your- 
ſelf that reprehenſible actions can remain in obli- 
vion; you may perhaps conceal them from qthers, 
but never from yourſelf . Employ your leifure 
hours in liſtening to the converſation of the wiſe d. 
Deliberate lowly, execute promptly *. Comfort 
diſtreſſed virtue; liberality well applied conſtitutes 
the treaſure of the worthy man. When you ſhall 
be inveſted with ſome important office, never em- 
ploy bad men; when you quit it, let it be with 
glory rather than with wealth *.” 

This work was written with that profuſion of or- 
nament and elegance which we diſcover in all the 
productions of Iſocrates. Compliments were be- 
ſtowed upon the author; and when he was gone, 
Apollodorus thus addreſſed his fon : The pleafure 
you received on hearing this letter read, did not 
eſcape me, nor am I ſurpriſed at it: It has awak- 
ened ſentiments which are precious to your heart, 
and we are always happy to meet our friends. 
But did you attend to the paſſage I deſired him to 
repeat, and which points out to Demonicus the 
conduct he ſhould obſerve at the court of Cyprus? 
I know it by rote, anſwered Lyſis. © Conform to 
the inclinations of the prince. By appearing to 
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approve them, you will acquire additional influ- 
ence with him, and more reſpect from the people. 
Obey his laws, and conſider his example as the 
firſt *.” What a ſtrange leſſon in the mouth of a 
republican ! reſumed Apollodorus; and how is it 
poſſible to reconeile it with the advice the author 
gives Demonicus to deteſt flatterers * ? The fact is 
that Iſocrates has but a borrowed doctrine on mo- 
rality, and ſpeaks rather as a rhetorician than as 2 
philoſopher. Beſides, is it by ſuch vague precepts 
that we are to enlighten the mind ? Do you ima» 
gine that Demonicus was in a firuation to undey- 
ſtand the words, wifdom, juftice, temperance, ho- 
neſty, and a variety of others which have ſo often 
met your ear in this production; thoſe words which 
ſo many men content themſelves with retaining and 
diſtributing as it may ſerve their purpoſe? ? Have 
you yourſelf an accurate idea of their true ſignifi- 
cation? Are you aware that our greateſt danger 
from prejudices and vices is when they aſſume the 
- diſguiſe of truths and virtues; and that nothing is 
more difficult than to obey the voice even of a 
faithful guide, when overpowered by that of a 
multitude of impoſtors who walk by his ſide and 
imitate his language ? 

Hitherto J have made no attempt to fortify you 
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» Iſocr. ad Demon. p. 39. 
x Ibid. p. 34. 
Plat. in Phædr. t. iii. p. 263. 
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in virtue ſyſtematically. I have contented myſelf 
with making you practiſe it. It was proper to 
diſpoſe your mind for the reception of theſe leſ- 
ſons, as we prepare the earth before we ſcatter the 
ſeed by which it is to be enriched !. 

You ſhould now call me to account for the ſa- 
crifices J have ſometimes required from you, and 
enable yourſelf to juſtify thoſe you will one day be 
obliged to make. 

A few days after, Ariſtotle was ſo obliging as 
to bring with him ſeveral works which he had 
ſketched out or finiſhed, moſtly on the ſcience of 
morals*, commenting on them as he read. I 
ſhall endeavour to explain his principles. 

All modes of life, all our actions, have a parti- 
cular end in view; and all thoſe ends tend to one 
general object, which is happineſs *. It is not in 
the end we propoſe, but in the choice of means, 
that we deceive ourſelves ©. How often do ho- 
nours, riches, power, and beauty, prove more fatal 
than uſeful to us4! How often has experience 
taught us that difeaſe and poverty are not in 
themſelves injurious*! Thus, from the erroneous 
idea we form of good and evil, as much as from 


= Ariſtot. de Mor. lib. 10, cap. 10, t. ii. p. 141. 
2 1d. ibid. p. 3. Id. Magn, Mor. p. 145. Id. Eudemior. 


P. 195. 
b 3 I, cap. I & 2. 

Ariſtot. Magn. Mor. lib. 1, cap. 19, t. ii. p. 158. 
4 1d. Eudem. lib. 7, cap. 155 p- 290. * 
4 Id. de Mor. lib. 3, cap. 9, p- 36. 
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the inconſtancy of our willf, we almoſt always act 
without preciſely knowing what it is we ought to 
deſire, or what we ought to fears, 

To diſtinguiſh real from apparent good is the 


object of morality, which unfortunately does not 


proceed like the ſciences limited to theory, In the 
latter, the mind without difficulty perceives conſe- 
quences reſulting from principles i. But when call- 
ed upon to act, it ought to heſitate, to deliberate, 
to chooſe, and, above all, to guard itſelf againſt 
illuſions ariſing from external conſiderations, and 
againſt thoſe which originate in our hearts, If 
we wilh our deciſions to be wiſe and juſt, let us 
conſult our own feelings, and acquire a juſt idea 
of our paſſions, virtues, and vices. 

The ſou], that principle, which, among other 
faculties, enjoys thoſe of knowing, conjecturing, 
and deliberating ; of feeling, wiſhing, and fearing * 
the ſoul, indiviſible perhaps | in itſelf, is, MA 
to its various operations, divided as it were into 
two principal parts; the one of which poſſeſſes 
reaſon and the intellectual virtues ; the other, which 
ſhould be guided by the former, is the reſidence of 


the moral virtues l. 


5 


Ariſtot. Magn. Mor, lib. 1, cap. 12, p. 155. 
s Id. Eudem. lib. I, cap. 5, p. 197, &c. 
h Id. de Mor. lib. 3, cap. 6, p. 33. 
i 1d. Magn. Mor. lib, 1, cap. 18, p. 158, 
x Ariftot, de Anim. lib. 1, cap. 9, t. i. p. 629. 
| Id. de Mor. hb. i. cap. 13, p. 16. Id. Magn. Moral. lib. 1, 
cap. 5, P. 15 1. Ibid cap. 35, P. 169. Id. Eudem, lib, 2, cap. 1; 
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The former is the ſeat of intelligence, wiſdom, 
and ſcience, which apply themſelves only to intel- 
lectual and in variable things; of prudence, judg- 
ment, and opinion, the objects of which fall under 
the obſervation of the ſenſes, and are perpetually 
varying; and of ſagacity, memory, and other qua- 
lities, that I omit n. 

Intelligence, a ſimple perception of the ſoul *, 
confines itſelf to the contemplation of the eſſence 
and eternal principles of things; Wiſdom medi- 
tates not only on the principles, but on the conle- 
quences which flow from them ; 1t partakes of in- 
telligence that ſees, and ſcience that demonſtrates u. 
Prudence appreciates and combines the good and 
evil, deliberates ſlowly, and determines our choice 
in the manner the moſt conformable to our real 
intereſts o. When with ſufficient knowledge to de- 
cide, it has not power enough to make us act, it is 
no more than a ſound judgment r. Laſtly, opinion 
envelops itſelf in doubts ?, and often leads us into 
error, 

Of all the qualities of the mind, wiſdom is the 
moſt eminent, and prudence the moſt uſeful. As 
there is nothing ſo great in the univerſe as the uni- 
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= Ariſtot. Magn. Moral. lib, 1, cap. 5, p- 151. 

* See note at the end of the volume. 

n Ariſtot. Magn. Moral. cap. 35, p. 170. 

Id. de Mor. lib. 6, cap. 5, p. 70 cap. 8, p. 79. 
Id. de Mor. lib. 6, cap. 11, p. 81. 

* Id. Magn, Mor. lib. 1, cap. 35, Pp. 170» 
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verſe itſelf, the ſages, who aſcend to its origin, and 
ſtudy the incorruptible eſſence of all beings, are 
entitled to the firſt rank in our eſteem. Such were 
Anaxagoras and Thales. They have tranſmitted 
to us admirable and ſublime ideas, but which are of 
no importance to our happineſs”; for wiſdom has 
only an indirect influence on morals. That conſiſts 
wholly in theory, prudence entirely in practice “. 
In a family we frequently ſee the maſter confide 
to a faithful ſteward the minute particulars of do- 
meſtic government, that he may apply himſelf to 
more important affairs; thus wiſdom, abſorbed in 
profound meditations, relies on prudence to regu- 
late our propenſities, and to govern that part of 
the ſoul in which, as I have ſaid, the moral virtues 
reſide *, 

This part is every moment agitated by love, 
hatred, anger, deſire, fear, envy, and a multitude 
of other paſſions, the ſeeds of which we bring with 
us into the world, and which are of themſelves 
deſerving neither of cenſure or praiſe * Their mo- 
tions, which are cauſed by the attraction of plea- 
ſyre or the fear of pain, are almoſt always irre- 
gular and fatal; now, in the ſame manner as the 
want or excels of exerciſe deſtroys the powers of 


2 


r Ariſtot. de Mor, lib. 6, cap. 7, p. 78 cap. 13, p. 82. 
* Her note at the end of the volume, 
* Ariſtot Magn. Mor. lib. 1, cap. 35, p. 171 & 172, 
t Id. de Mor, lib. 2, cap. 4, P. 21. 
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the body, ſo does a paſſionate emotion, either too 
violent or too weak, lead aſtray the mind, leaving 
it either ſnort of, or urging it beyond, the mark 
it ought to have in view, whilſt a well regulated 
emotion conducts it naturally to the abject *, It 
is the medium therefore between two vicious af- 
fections, that conſtitutes. a virtuous ſentiment “. 
Let us give an example. Cowardice fears every 
thing, and errs by deficiency; preſumption fears 
nothing, and errs by exceſs ; courage, which adopts 
the medium between the two, fears only when 
it is neceſſary to fear. Thus paſſions of the ſame 
nature produce in us three different affections, two 
vicious and the other virtuous . Thus do the 
moral virtues ariſe from the very boſom of the 
paſſions, or rather they are no other than paſſions 
reſtrained within due limits. 

Ariſtotle now ſhewed ys a writing in three co- 
lumns, where moſt of the virtues were reſpectiyely 
placed between their two extremes; liberality, for 
inſtance, ſtood between avarice and prodigality; 
friendſhip between averſion or hatred, and com- 
plaiſance or flattery 7. As prudence by its na- 
ture 1s a property of the rational, and by its func- 
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» Ariftot. de Mor. lib. 2, cap. 2, p. 19. 

* See note at the end of the volume. 

* Ariſtot. de Mor. lib. 2, cap. 8, p. 25. 

Y 1d. ibid. cap. 7, p. 24+ Id. Eudem. lib, 2, cap. 3, p. 206, 
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tions of the irrational mind, it was accompanied 
by craft, which is a vice of the heart, and ſtu- 
pidity, which is a mental defect. 

We diſcovered ſome gaps in this table. Tem- 
perance was oppoſed to intemperance, which is its 
exceſs; inſenſibility was choſen for the other ex- 
treme, becauſe, ſaid Ariſtotle, men never err by 
deficiency in matters of pleaſure, unleſs they are 
inſenſible. Our language, added he, has not a 
word proper to characterize the virtue oppoſite to 
envy, though it be recogniſed in the indignation 
that every honeſt mind experiences at the ſucceſs 
of the wicked *, 

Be this as it may, the two vices correſponding 
to a virtue may be more or leſs remote from it, 
without ceaſing to be blameable. A man may be 
more or leſs cowardly, more or leſs prodigal; there 
is but one only manner in which he can be perfectly 
liberal or courageous; accordingly we have very 
few words in our language to fignify each virtue, 
but a conſiderable number for every vice. Hence 
the Pythagoreans ſay that evil partakes of the 
nature of infinite, and good of the nature of 
finite ®, 

But what ſhall diſcover this good, which is al- 
moſt imperceptible amid the evils that ſurround it? 


Au iſtot. de Mor. lib. 2, cap. 7, p. 24. Id. Eudem. lit lib. 2, 
Tap. 3, p- 200, & cap. 7, p. 225. 
® Id. as Mor. lib, 2, cap. 5, P. 23+ Id. Magn, Moral, lib, 1; 
Caps 255 P- 102. 
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Prudence, which I ſhall ſometimes call right rea- 
ſon, becauſe, uniting the light of experience to the 
natural light of reaſon, it rectifies the one by the 
other d. The function of prudence is to point out 
to us the track in which we are to walk, and to 
reſtrain as much as poſſible ſuch of our paſſions 
as might induce us to wander into the adjoining 
paths e; for it is her duty to ſignify her commands 
to them : ſhe is to them what an architect is to the 
workmen who labour under him 4. 

Prudence deliberates on all occaſions on the ad- 
yantages we ſhould purſue, advantages difficult to 
know, and which ſhould be relative not only to 
ourſelves, but to our relations, our friends, and fel- 
Jow-citizens . Deliberation ſhould be followed 
by a yoluntary choice, without which it would de- 
ſerye only pity or indulgence f. The choice is 
free whenever we are not conſtrained to act againſt 
our judgment by external force, or hurried away 
by an excuſable ignorance ?. Thus, an action, 
the object of which is honourable, ſhould be pre- 
ceded by deliberation and by choice, to render it, 
properly ſpeaking, an act of virtue; and this act, 
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d Ariſtot. de Mor, lib. 6, cap. 1, 9, &c. 
Id. Magn. Mor. lib. 1, cap. 18, p. 158, 
4 Id. ibid. cap. 35, p- 172. 

Id. de Mor. lib. 1, cap. 5, p. 8. 

f Id. ibid. lib. 3, cap. 1, p. 25 

Il. ibid, cap. 1 &-2, | 
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by frequent repetition, forms in our minds a habit 
which I call virtue b. 

We are now able to diſtinguiſh what Nature has 
done for us, and what ſound reaſon has added to 
her work, Nature neither gives nor denies us any 
virtue, She grants us only faculties, leaving the 
uſe of them to ourſelves i. While ſhe has ſowed 
in our hearts the ſeeds of every paſſion, ſhe has im- 
planted there the principles of every virtue. We 
receive, conſequently, at our birth, an aptitude 
more or Jeſs approaching to a virtuous diſpoſſtion, 


. a propenſity more or leſs ſtrong towards what is 


good and juſt!, 

Hence we may perceive an eſſential difference 
between what we ſometimes denominate natural 
virtue, and virtue properly ſo called w. The for- 
mer is that aptitude, that propenſity I have men- 
tioned, a ſort of inſtinct which, unenlightened as 
yet by reaſon, wavers between good and evil. 
The latter is the ſame inſtinct, conſtantly directed 
towards good by right reaſon, and always acting 
with knowledge, choice, and perſeverance *. | 

I conclude from hence that virtue is a habit 
formed, in the firſt inſtance, and afterwards guided 
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> Ariſtot. de Mor. lib. 2 cap. 1, p. 1$; cap. s 21s 
3 Id. Ibid. us my xx 

* Id. Magn. Mor. lib. 2, cap. 7, p. 184. 

3 Id. de Mor. lib. 6, cap. 13, p. 84. Id. Magn. Mor. ibid. 
=» Ariſtot. Magn, Mor. Eb. 1, cap. 35, p. 171; de Mor. p. 84, 
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by prudence; or, if you will, it is a natural im- 
pulſe towards good ackions, transformed by pru- 
dence into a habit o. | 

Several conſequences ariſe naturally from theſe 
ideas. It is in our power fo be virtuous, ſince we 
all poſſeſs the aptitude to become ſo? ; but it does 
not depend on any of us to be the moſt virtuous 
of men, unleſs that individual has received from 
Nature the diſpoſitions requiſite to ſuch a degree 
of perfection &. 

Since prudence forms in us the habit of virtue, 
all the virtues become her work; whence it fol- 
lows, that in a mind docile to her dictates, not a 
virtue but preſents and places itſelf in its proper 
rank, and not one will be found in oppoſition to 
another r. In ſuch a mind, too, we muſt diſcover 
a perfect harmony between reaſon and the paſſions, 
ſince the former commands, and the latter always 
obey *. | 
But how can we aſſure ourſelves of this har- 
mony, or flatter ourſ-lves that we poſſeſs ſuch. 
virtue? Firſt, by a ſecret ſentiment*, and next by 


— _ * 
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* Ariſtot, de Mor. cap. 6, p. 23. Magn. Mor. lib. 1, cap. 35, 
p. 171. 

* Ta. de Moy, lib. 3, cap. 7, p. 33+ Id. Magn. Mor. lib. 1, 
cap. 9, p. 153. 

4 Id. Man. Mor. lib. 1, cap. 12, p. 155. 

r 1d, de Mor. lib. 6, cap. 13, p. 84 Id. Magn. Mor. ub. 2, 
cap. 3. p. 174. 

* 1d. Magn, Mor. lib. 2, cap. 7, p: 184. 

tld, bid. lib. 2, cap. 10, p. 186. 
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the pain or pleaſure we experience. If this virtue 
be not yet matured, the ſacrifices it requires will 
afflict us; if complete, thoſe ſacrifices will afford 
us the pureſt joy; for virtue has its voluptuouſ- 
neſs *. 

It is impoſſible for children to be virtuous; they 
are alike unable to diſtinguiſh, or to prefer their real 
good. Yer, as it is eſſential to cheriſh in them the 
natural propenſity they have to virtue, they ſhould 
be accuſtomed to virtuous actions *. : 

Prudence always conducting itſelf by wiſe and 
good motives, and each virtue requiring perſeve- 
rance, many actions, which ſeem worthy of com- 
mendation, loſe all their value when we inveſtigate 
the principle that produced them y. Some expoſe 
themſelves to great dangers from the hope of great 
advantage; others through fear of cenſure, Theſe 
men are not courageous, Take ambition from 
the former, and ſhame from the latter, they poſſi- 

| bly will prove arrant cowards &. 

The man who is hurried away by revenge is not 
to be called courageous ; he is a wild boar ruſhing 
on the ſpear that has wounded him. Nor is that 
appellation to be beſtowed on thoſe who are agi- 
tated by unruly paſſions, and whoſe courage takes 
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* Ariſtot. de Mor. lib, 2, cap. 2, p. 19; lib. 10, cap. 7, p. 137. 
op mes aedeagal, 
Id. ibid. lib. 2, cap. 3. 

Id. Magn, Moral, lib, 1, cap. 21, p. 160, 
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Fre and extinguiſhes with them. Who then is the 
courageous man ? He who, influenced by good and 
wile motives, and guided by ſound reaſon, Knows 
the danger, fears it, yet bravely haſtens to meet 
Ut *. | | 

- Ariſtotle applied the fame principles to juſtice, 
temperance, and the other virtues. He went through 
them all in detail, and followed them in their ſub- 
diviſions, fixing their extent and boundaries; for 
he ſhewed us in what manner, under what circuma 
ſtances, and on what objects, it was the province of 
each of them to act, or to ſuſpend their operations. 
As he proceeded, he gave us his opinion on a mul- 
titude of queſtions, concerning which philoſophers 
are divided, reſpecting the nature of our duties. 
Theſe particulars, which are often but hinted at in 
his works, and which I cannot here unfold, brought 
him back to the motives that ſhould attach us in- 
violably to virtue. 

Let us conſider virtue, faid he, one day, in its 
relations to ourſelves and others. The virtuous 
man finds his enjoyment in dwelling and living 
with himſelf, You will find in his ſoul neither the 
remorſe nor tumults which agitate the vicious. He 
is happy in the recollection of the good he has 
done, and in the proſpect of that he may yer 


— 


* Ariſtot. de Mor, lib. 3, cap. It, p. 38. Id, Eudem. lib. 3, 
cap, I, P. 220. 12 
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have it in his power to dob. He enjoys his own 
eſteem, by obtaining the eſteem of others; he 
ſeems to act only for them; he will even reſign to 
them the moſt ſplendid employments, if he be per- 
ſuaded that they can diſcharge the duties of them 
better than himſelf©, His whole life is ſpent in 
uſeful activity , and all his actions originate in 
ſome particular virtue: he therefore poſſeſſes hap- 
pineſs, which conſiſts only in a ſeries of virtuous 
actions :. 

I have been ſpeaking of the happineſs ariſing 
from an active life, dedicated to the duties of ſo- 
ciety. But there is another kind of happineſs of 
a ſuperior order, excluſively reſerved for the ſmall 
number of ſages, who, far from the tumult of 
affairs, reſign themſelves to a life of contemplation, 
As they have diveſted themſelves of every thing 
mortal in our nature, and only hear, as it were, the 
diſtant murmur of the paſſions, all is peace and ſi- 
lence in their ſouls, except in that part which poſ- 
ſeſſes the prerogative of command, a divine por- 
tion, whether we call it intelligence or by any other 
name, perpetually employed in meditating on the 


<— * * 
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d Ariſtot. de Mor. lib. 9, cap. 4, p. 120. 

© Id. Magn. Mor. lib. 2, cap. 13, p. 192. 

* Id. ibid. cap. 10, p. 187. 

* Id. de Mor. lib. 1, cap. 6, p. 9; lib, 10, cap. 6 et 7. Id. 
Magn. Moral. lib 1, cap. 4, p. 150. oY f 

f Id. de Mor, lib. 10, cap. 7, p. 138. 
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divine nature, and on the eſſence of beings. They 
who liſten only to the voice of this intelligence, 
are more eſpecially favoured by the Deity ; for if 
it be true, as all nature leads us to believe, that he 
beſtows ſome attention on human affairs, with what 
a favourable eye muſt he regard thoſe, who, after 
his Example, place all their happineſs in the con- 
templation of eternal truths ® ? 

In the converſations held in preſence of Lyſis, 
Iſocrates pleaſed his ear, Ariſtotle enlightened his 
mind, and Plato inflamed his ſoul, The latter 
ſometimes explained to him the doctrine of Socra- 
tes, or laid before him the plan of his own ideal 
republic; at others he made him ſenſible that no 
real elevation, no perfect independence, can exiſt 
but in a virtuous mind. More frequently ſtill, he 
demonſtrated to him at length, that happineſs con- 
ſiſts in the knowledge of the ſovereign good, which 
is no other than God i. Thus, while other philo- 
ſophers held out no recompence for virtue but 
the public eſteem and the tranſient happineſs of 
this life, Plato preſented him with a nobler ſup- 
port, 

Virtue, ſaid he, proceeds from God *; you can 


—— 


4 Ariſtot, Eudem. lib. 7, cap. 15, p. 291. Id. Magn. Mor. 
lib. 1. cap. 35, p. 170. 

> Arittot. de Mor. lib. 10, cap. 8, p. 139; cap. 9, p. 140. 

i Plat. de Rep. lib. 6, p. 505, &. Bruck, Hiſtor. Critic. 
Philoſ. t. i. p. 721. 
* Plat. in Men. t. ii. p. 99 & 100. 
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acquire it only by knowing yourſelf, by obtaining 
wiſdom, and preferring . yourſelf to what only 
appertains to you. Follow me in my reaſoning, 
Lyſis. Your perſon, your beauty, your riches, 
are yours, but do not conſtitute you. Man con- 
fiſts wholly in his ſoul l. To learn what he is, 
and what he ought to do, he mult conſider him- 
felf in his intellectual powers, in that part of the 
- foul in which ſparkles a ray of the divine wiſ- 
dom w, a pure light, which will inſenſibly conduct 

his view to the ſource from whence it emanates. 
When he has fixed his eyes on this, and ſhall 
have contemplated that eternal ſtandard of all 
perfections, he will feel that it is his moſt im- 
portant intereſt to imitate them in his own con- 
duct, and to aſſimilate himſelf to the Divinity, at 
leaſt ſo far as it is poſſible for ſo faint a copy to ap- 
proach ſo ſublime a model. God is the meaſure 
of every thing; there is nothing good or eſti- 
mable in the world, but what has ſome conformity 
with him. He is ſovereignly wiſe, holy, and juſt; 
and the only means of reſembling and pleaſing him, 
is by filling our minds with wiſdom, juſtice, and 
holineſs o. 

Called to des deſtiny, place yourſelf in the 
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1 | Plat. i in Aleib. I, t. ii. p. 130 & 131. 

Id. ibid. p. 133. 

n Id. de Leg. lib. 4, t. ii. p. 716. 

# Id. in Thet. t. i. p. 176, Id. de Leg, ibid. 
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ſituation of thoſe, who, as the ſages ſay, by their 
virtues unite the heavens with the earth, the gods 
with men?. Let your life afford the happieſt of 
conditions to yourfelf, and the ſublimeſt ſpectacle 
to others, that of a ſoul in which all the virtues 
are in perfect harmony 1. 

I have often ſpoken to you of the conſequences 
reſulting ſrom theſe truths, bound together, if I 
may venture the expreſſion, by reaſons of iron and 
of adamant r; but I maſt remind you, before I 
conclude, that vice, beſides that it degrades the 
foul, is ſooner or later conſigned to the puniſhment 
it merits, 

God, as it has been ſaid ben our time, piſſes 
through the whole univerſe, holding in his hand 
the beginning, the middle, and the end of all 
beings . Juſtice attends his ſteps, ready to 
puniſh offences committed againſt the divine law. 
The humble and modeſt man finds his happineſs 
in obſerving this law; the vain man diſregards it, 
and God abandons him to his paſſions. For a 
time he retains his conſequence in the eyes of the 
vulgar; but vengeance quickly overtakes him: 
and ſhould ſhe {pare him in this world, ſhe purſues 
him- with redoubled fury in the next 5, Ir is not, 


? Plat. in Gorg. t. i. p. 509. 

1 Id, de Rep. lib. 3, t. ii. p. 402. 

r Id. in Gorg. p. 509. 

* See note at the end of the volume, 
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therefore, by obtaining honours, and the applauſe 
of men, that we ſhould endeavour to diſtinguiſh 
ourſelves, but by labouring for the approbation of 
that dread tribunal which ſhalljudge us after death*. 

Lyſis was now ſeventeen; his ſoul was full of 
paſſion, and his imagination lively and brilliant: 
he expreſſed himſelf with equal facility and grace. 
His friends never ceaſed to extol theſe advan- 


tages, and were continually reminding him of the 


conſtraint under which he hitherto had lived, both 
by their raillery and their example. Philotimus 
ſaid to him one day: Children and young people 
were much more ſtrictly educated formerly than at 
preſent, They wore nothing but ſlight clothing 
to guard them againſt the inclemency of the wea- 
ther, and ſatisfied the cravings of hunger with 
the moſt ordinary aliments. When in the ſtreets: 
with their maſters and relations, they appeared with 
down-caſt eyes, and a modeſt carriage. They 
dared not utter a word in preſence of aged per- 
ſons; and were kept in ſuch rigorous ſubjection to 
decency, that, when ſeated, they would have 
bluſhed to advance one knee before the other *. 
And what was the reſult of theſe clowniſh man- 
ners? demanded Lyſis. Theſe unpoliſhed men, 
anſwered Philotimus, defeated the Perſians and 
ſaved Greece. We ſhould defeat them ſtill.—I 


* 


t Plat. in ws, i. p. 526 
* Ariſtoph, in Nub, v. 960, &c. 
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doubt that much, when at the feſtivals of Mi- 
nerva I ſee our youth ſcarcely able to bear the 
weight of a buckler, and performing our warlike 
dances with ſo much elegance and effeminacy®, 

Philotimus next aſked him what he thought 
of a young man, who both in his language and 
dreſs deviated from all the rules of reſpect due to 
ſociety. All his companions applaud him, ſaid 
Lyſis. And all men of ſenſe condema him, replied 
Philotimus. But by theſe ſenſible perſons; ſaid 
Lyſis, do you mean thoſe old men who are ac- 
quainted with nothing but their ancient cuſtoms, 
and who, deſtitute of all indulgence for our foibles, 
expect us to be born eighty years old v. They 
have one way of thinking, and their grand- 
children another. Who is to decide? Yourlelf, 
anſweted Philotimus. Without recurring to our 
principles relative to the freſpe& and affection 
we owe to the authors of our being, I ſhall ſup- 
poſe that you are obliged to travel in remote 
countries: will you chooſe a road, without know- 
ing whether it be paſſable, whether it lies through 
immenſe deſerts and barbarous nations, and 
whether it be not in certain places infeſted by 
robbers ?—It would be certainly imprudent to ex- 
poſe oneſelf to ſuch dangers. I would take a 
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guide, —Lyſis, obſerve that old men have reached 
the goal of the career you are about ro run, a 
career at once highly difficult and dangerous“. 
I underſtand you, ſaid Ly ſis, I am aſhamed of my 
error. 

In the mean time the ſucceſs of the public ora- 
tors excited his ambition. Having accidentally 
heard ſome ſophiſt making long harangues on 
politics at the Lyceum, he thought himſelf quali- 
ficd to inſtruct the Athenians. He warmly con- 
demned the ſubſiſting adminiſtration; and, like 
moſt of the youth of his on age, impatiently 
waited for the moment when he ſhould be allowed 
to mount the roſtrum. His father diſpelled this 
illuſien in the ſame manner that Socrates con- 
vinced a younger brother of Plato of his incapa- 
city to govern the ſtate. 

My fon, ſaid he to him, I underſtand that you 
are inflamed with deſire to attain the principal 
direction of the government. I was indeed think- 
ing of it, anſwered Lyſis, with emotion. It is a 
noble project. If it ſucceeds, you will have it in 
your power to be uſeful to your relations, to your 
friends, and to your country : your fame will be 
ſpread not only an:ong the Athenians, but through- 
o t Greece, and poſſibly, like that of Themiſtocles, 
among the barbarous nations, 
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At theſe words the young man felt his heart 
palpitate with joy. To obtain this glory, reſumed 
Apollodorus, is it not neceſſary to reader impor-— 
tant ſervices to the republic? —Doubrleſs,—W hat 
is the firſt benefit, then, that Athens will receive 
from you? Luyſis was ſilent, in order to prepare 
his anſwer. After a moment's pauſe, Apollodo- 
rus continued : If the matter in queſtion were to 
raiſe the family of your friend, you would firſt 
think of enriching it; in like manner you will 
ſtrive to au2ment the revenues of the ſtate.— Such 
is my idea. Tell me, then, what is their preſent 
amount, whence they proceed, which the particu- 
lar branches are that you deem capable of aug- 
mentation, and wh.ch thoſe that have been totally 
neglected ? You have reflected, no doubt, on all 
this.—No, father, I have never even thought of 
it, —You know, at leaſt, the application that is 
made of the public treaſure; and it is certainly your 
intention to retrench all ſuperfluous expences.— 
J muit own that I have paid no more attention to 
this article than to the former, —Well, then, ſince 
we know nothing either of the receipt or the expen- 
diture, let us lay aſide, for the preſent, our project 
of procuring new reſources for the republic. 
But it is poſſible, father, to obtain them at the ex- 
pence of the enemy.— ] admit it; but that de- 
pends on the advantages you ſhall gain over him; 
and to obtain them, muſt you not, before you des 
. 3 
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termine on war, compare the forces you propoſe 
to employ with thoſe he will oppoſe to them? 
You are right, —Tell me, then, what is the ſtate of 
our army and navy, as well as that of the troops and 
ſhips of the enemy. It is impoſſible for me to give 
you an account of this immediately.—You have 
it perhaps in writing; I ſhould be glad to ſee it. — 
No, I have it not. 

I can ſuppoſe, reſumed Apollodorus, that you 
have not yet had time to apply yourſelf to ſuch 
calculations; but the fortreſſes that defend our 
frontiers have undoubtedly fixed your attention, 
You know how many ſoldiers we maintain in all 
theſe different poſts; you Know likewiſe that certain 
places are not ſufficiently ſecure, that others ſtand 
in no need of being fortified, and you will declare 
in the general aſſembly that ſuch a garriſon ſhould 
be reinforced, and another removed. For my part 
1 ſhall ſay that they ought all to be removed; for 
they diſcharge their duty very indifferencly.—And 
how are you ſo ſure that our defiles are ill-guard- 
ed? Have you been upon the ſpot ?—No, but fo 
I conjecture. We mutt re- conſider this matter then, 
when, inſtead of conjectures, we ſhall have acquired 
certain knowledge. 


I know that you have never ſeen the filver | 
mines belonging to the republic, and it is not to 
be expected that you ſhould tell me why they } 
produce leſs now than formerly,—No, I never 
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deſcended into them. The place in fact is un- 
wheleſome, and this excuſe will juſtify you, 
ſhould the Athenians ever take this ſubject into 
conſideration, What I ſhall aſk you now, at leaſt, 
cannot have eſcaped you. How many meaſures 
of corn does Attica produce ? How many are ne- 
ceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of its inhabitants? You 
will readily grant that this is neceſſary to be 
known by thoſe who hold the reins of go- 
vernment, in order to prevent a famine.—But 
there would be no end, were we to enter into 
theſe particulars. —What ! muſt not the maſter of 
a houſe keep a watchful eye over the wants of his 
family, and ſeek reſources to ſupply them? But if 
you are terrified with all theſe minutiæ, inſtead of 
taking upon you the ſuperintendence of ten thou- 
ſand families which inhabit this city, you ſhould 
firſt try your ſtrength, and eſtabliſh order in the 
houſe of your uncle, whoſe affairs are 1n a very 
diſordered ſtate.— I ſhould ſoon be able to arrange 
them, would he but follow my advice-—And do 
you readily imagine that all the Athenians, your 
uncle among the number, will more eaſily be per- 


| fuaded ? Tremble, my fon, leit a vain love of 


glory ſhould only lead you to diſgrace. Do you not 
feel how imprudent and dangerous it would be to 
undertake the management of ſuch weighty inte- 
reſts without underſtanding them? Numberleſs ex- 
amples will teach you, that in the moſt important 
E 4 
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offices admiration and eſteem are indeed the re. 
ward of knowledge and of wiſdom , but cenſure 
and contempt the conſequence of ignorance and 
preſumption. 
Lyſis was aſtoniſhed at the extenſive information 
neceſſary to a ſtateſman b, but he was not diſcou- 
raged. Ariſtotle had taught him the nature of the 
various forms of government invented by legiſla- 
tors e; Apollodorus inſtructed him in the nature 
of the government, the ſtrength, and commerce, 
as well of his own country as of other nations, 
It was determined that, after his education was 
completed, he ſhould travel into all thoſe countries 
which had any material connections with the Athe- 
nians 9, 
At this time I arrived from Perſia, and found 
him in his eighteenth year e. It is at this age that 
the Athenian children enter into the claſs of the 
Ephebi, and are enrolled in the militia: but for 
the two following years they are not to ſerve out 
of Attica . The country, which henceforth con- 
ſiders them as her defenders, requires them to en- 
gage, by a ſolemn oath, to pay implicit obedience | 
to her commands. In the little temple of Agraulos | 
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> Ariftot. de Rhetor. lib. 1, cap. 4, t. ii. p- 521. 

£ Ariſtot; de Rep. t. i', p. 296, 

4 Id de Khetor. lib. 1, cap. 4, t. ii. p- $22, | 
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was it that It ſolemnly promiſed, among other 
things, in. preſence of the altars, never to diſhonour 
the arms of the republic, or to quit his poſt; to 
facrifice his life for his country, and to leave it 
more flouriſhing than he had found its, | 
During that whole year he never went out of 
Athens; he watched over the ſafety of the city, 
aſſiduouſly mounted guard, and inured himſelf to 
military diſcipline, At the beginning of the 
following year b, on his repairing to the theatre 
where the general aſſembly was held, the people 
beſtowed commendations on his conduct, and re- 
turned him his lance and ſhield. Lyſis imme- 
diately departed, and was ſucceſſively employed in 
the fortreſſes ſituated on the frontiers of Attica. 
Returning at the age of twenty, he had another 
eſſential formality to undergo. I have already 
ſaid, that he was enrolled in his infancy, and in 
preſence of his family, in the regiſter of the cu- 
ria of which his father was a member. This act 
teltifed the legitimacy of his birth. Another 
was now requiſite to put him in poſſeſſion of all 
the rights of a citizen. ; | 
The inhabitants of Attica, as is well known, are 
diſtributed into a certain number of diviſions or 
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s Lycurg. adverſ. Leocr. part. ii. p. 157. Ulp. in Demoſth. 
de Falſ. Leg. p. 391. Plut. in Alcib. p. 198. Philoſtr. Vit. 
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diſtricts, which form ten tribes. At the head of 
each diſtrict is a demarch, a magiſtrate whoſe office 
it is to convene its members, and to keep the re- 
giſter which contains their names i. The family 
of Apollodorus belonged to the diſtrict of Cephiſ- 
fia, which appertains to the tribe Erechtheis k. 
In this town we found the greater part of thoſs Þ 
who have the right of voting in its aſſemblies. | 
Apollodorus preſented his ſon to them, together 
with the act by which he had already been admit 
ted into his curia', After the ſuffrages were taken, 
the name of Lyſis was entered in the regiſter ®, 
But as this 1s here the only record which can aſcer- 
tain the age of a citizen, to the name of Lylis, ſon 
of Apollodorus, was added that of the firſt archon, 
not only of the current year, but of the preceding 
one. From this moment Lyſis poſſeſſed the pri- 
vilege of attending at the public aſſemblies, of aſ- 
piring to the offices of magiſtracy, and of diſpoſing 
of his fortune as he pleaſed, ſhould he happen ta 
loſe his father“. 

On our return to Athens, we repaired a ſecond 
time to the little temple of Agraulos, where Lyſis, 


3 Harpocr. i in Anu gx. 

* Iizus, ap. Harpocr. in K · e. 

Demoſth. in Leoch. p. 1048. 

= Demolth. ibid. p. 1047. Harpocr, et Suid. in Eid. 
* Ariſtot. ap Harpocr. in Trgal. 

* Suid. in Aublafx- 
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plad in armour, repeated the oath he had taken 
there two years before f. 

I ſhall only ſay a word or two on the education 
of the girls. According to their different ſitua- 
tions in life, they are taught to read, write, ſew, 
ſpin, prepare the wool for clothing, and to ſuper- 
intend domeſtic concerns 1. Such as are of the 
firſt families of the republic are brought up with 
more refinement. As they appear from the age 
of ten, and ſometimes from that of ſeven”, at the 
religious ceremonies, ſome carrying the ſacred 
baſkets on their heads, others ſinging hymns or 
performing dances, different maſters previouſly in- 
ſtrut them to modulate their voices, and regulate 
their ſteps, In general, mothers exhort their 
daughters to conduct themſelves with prudence * ; 
but they pay much more attention to inculcate the 
neceſſity of holding themſelves upright, of ſink- 
ing their ſhoulders, of compreſſing their boſoms 
with a wide ribband, of being extremely abſte- 
mious, and of preventing, by every poſſible means, 
a plumpneſs which might prove injurious to ele- 
gance of ſhape and graceful motion *, 


— — 


2 - 
Þ Poll. lib. 8, cap. 9, $ 106. Stob. Serm. 41, p. 243. Pet. 
Leg. Att. p. 155. 
\ 9 Xenoph, Memorab. lib. 5, p. 836 et 840. 
r Ariſtoph. in Lyſiſt. v. 642. 
* Xenoph. ib. p. 8 37. 
f Nenand. ap. Terent. Eunuch. act. 2, ſcen. 3, v. 21. 
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EN. 


Converſations on the Grecian Muſcc. 


WENT one day to ſee Philotimus, in a ſmall 
houſe he had without the walls of Athens, on 
the little hill of the Cynoſarges, at the diſtance of 
three ſtadia from the gate of Melita. Its ſituation 
was delightful. On cvery ſide the eye repoſed on 
rich and various landſcapes. Beſides a view of 
the different parts of the city and its environs, the 
proſpect extended beyond them as far as the moun- 
rains of Salamis, Corinth, and even of Arca- 
dia“. n 
We went into a little garden cul ivated by Phi- 
lotimus himſelf, and which furniſhed him with 
plenty of fruit and v« getables; its ſole ornament 
conſiſted in a grove of plane teces, in the midſt of 
which ſtood an altar dedicated to the muſes. It 
is always wich pain, ſaid Philotimus with a ſigh, 
that 1 tear myſelf from this retirement, I will 


time I vill ſacrifice my dy: Seeing me ex- 
preſs aſtoniſhment at this language, he added : 
The Athenians no longer ſtand in need of inſtruc. 
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» Stuart, Antiquities of Athens, p. 9. 
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tion. They are ſo accompliſhed ! Alas, what can be 
faid to people who daily lay it down as a principle 
that one pleaſurable ſenlation is preferable to all 
the truths of morality ? 

The houſe ſeemed to me furniſhed with no leſs 
taſte than modeity, In a cabinet we found lyres, 
flutes, and inſtruments of various kinds, ſome of 
which have ceaſcd to be in uſe *, Several ſhelves 
were filled with books relative to muſic, I deſired 
Philotimus to point out thoſe proper to teach me 
the principles of that ſcience. There are none to 
be found, replied he; we have only an inconſidera- 
ble number of ſuperficial works on the enharmonic 
genus ?, and a greater quantity on the preference to 
be given, in education, to certain kinds of muſic *. 
No author has hitherto undertaken metho7ically* 
to inveſtigate and explain the whole of the ſcience, 

then expreſſed ſo earneſt a deſire that he would 
endeavour to give me, at leaſt, ſome idea of the 
ſubject, that he complied with my wiſhes. 


FiRkST CONVERSATION: 


On the Technical Part of Muſic. 


You may judge, ſaid Philotimus, of our taſte 
for muſic, by rhe great variety of ſenſes in which 


your 


= Arntot. de Kep. lib. 8, cap. 6. 
v ariltit, Harm. Elem. lib. 1, p.2 & 4; lib. 2, p. 36. 
* Ariltot, de Rep. lib. 8, cap. 7. 
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we employ the word. We apply the term indif- 
ferently to melody, meaſure, poetry, dancing, geſ- 
ticulation, the union of all the ſciences, and the 
Nor is this all: 
the ſpirit of ſyſtem and combination, which for 
near two centuries has introduced itſelf among us, 
and impelled us to fearch every where for affini- 
ties, has ſuggeſted; that even the motions of the 
heavenly bodies ; and the operations of the mind Þ 
are ſubjected to the laws of harmony. h 
But, not to dwell on what is fo foreign to the ſub-. 
Ject, our buſineſs at preſent is with muſic properly 
ſo called, the elements of which I ſhall endeavour 
to explain to you, if you will promife to ſupport 
without impatience the tireſome details into which 
I muſt enter. I promiſed, and he continued his 
diſcourſe as follows. 

In muſic we diſtinguiſh ſounds, intervals, con- 
cords, genera, modes, rhythmus, mutations, and 
melopœia ©, 

The ſounds we utter in ſpeaking and ſinging, 
though formed by the ſame organs, produce dif- 
ferent effects. Does this difference ariſe, as ſome 
pretend i, from the circumſtance of the voice pro- 


„ 


— — 
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» Plin. lib.,2, cap. 22. Cenſorin. cap. 13, &c. 
bd Plut. de. Mul. t. i. p 1147. 


Pat. de Rep. lib. 3, t. ii. p. 308. Euclid. Introd. Harm. 


p- 1. Ariſtid. Quintil. de Muſ. lib. 1, p. 9. 
« Ariſtox. lib. 1, p. 8. Euclid, Introd. Harm. p. 2. 
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teeding in ſinging by more diſtinct intervals, 
reſting longer on a ſyllable, and being more fre- 
quently ſuſpended by marked pauſes? 

Each ſpace or tranſition of the voice might be 
divided into an infinity of parts; but the organ of 
hearing, though ſuſceptible of a great variety of 
ſenſations, is leſs delicate than that of ſpeech, and 
is only capable of diſcerning a certain number of 
intervals. How are theſe to be determined? 
The Pythagoreans have recourſe to calculations; 
mulicians to the judgment of the ear. 

Philotimus now took a monochord or ruler , 
on which was ſtretched a line faſtened at both 
ends to two immovable bridges. We ſlid a third 
bridge under the ſtring, and ſtopping it at dif- 
ferent diviſions traced out on the rule, I readily 
perceived that the reſpective portions produced 
founds ſharper than the whole ſtring ; that the 
half gave the diapaſon or octave, three fourths 
founded a fourth, and two thirds a fifth. You 
ſee, added Philotimus, that the found of the whole 
ftring is to the ſound of its parts as the length of 
the whole is to that of theſe fame parts, and that 
accordingly the octave is in the proportion of 2 to 
1, or of 1 to r; the fourth in that of 4 to 3, and 
me fifth in that of 3 to 2. 


* 


6 Ariſtox, lib, 2, P- 5 
f Ariſtox, lib, 2, = Meibom. ibid. Plut. de Muſ. p. 1144» 
s Ariltid, Quiuti ea de Muſ. lib. 4, cap. 4, p- 1443+ 
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The moſt ſimple diviſions of the monochord hav 
given us the intervals moſt +y1ceable to the car. 
If we ſappole the whole ſtring to ſound E“, I ſhall 
expre them thus: E, A,a fourth; 4, B, a fh.ths 
E E, an octave. | 

To have the double octave, it is only neceſſary 
to divide the numerical expreſſion of the octave, 
which is :, by 2, and we ſhall have 4. He 
ſhewed me likewiſe that the fourth of the whole 
ſtring ſounded: the double octave. | 

After teaching me the manner of producing 
the fourth from the fourth; and the fifth from the 
fiith, I aſked him how he determined the propor: 
tion of the rope. That is done, ſaid he, by taking the 
difference between the fifth and the fourth, between 
B and A * : now the fourth, that is to ſay, the frac- 
tion x, is to the fifth or fraction 4 as ꝗ is to 8, 

In fine, added Philotimus, it is proved, by a 
ſeries of operations, that the ſemi tone, or interval, 
for inſtance, from £ to F, is in the proportion of 
250 t0 243 

Below the ſemi-tone we make uſe of thirds and 
fourths of a tone *, but without being able to fix 


— 
— 


* To make myfelf underſtood, | am obliged to employ the 
letters made uſe of in our gamut. Inſtead of E, the Greeks 
would have ſaid either tue pate, or the mac, or the hypate of 
the meſes. 

® Ariſtox. Elem. Harm. lib. 1, p. 21, 

i 'Theon., Imyrn, p. 102. | 

* Ariſtox, hb. 2, p. 46. 
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their relations, or venturing to flatter ourſelves that 
we can attain a rigorous preciſion, I grant even 
that it is difficult for the moſt practiſed ear to diſcri- 
minate them l. 

I aſked Philotimus whether, dilregarding theſe 
almoſt imperceptible ſounds, he could ſucceſſively 
produce from a monochord all thoſe of a deter- 
minate quantity, and which form the ſcale of the 
muſical ſyſtem. To effect that, ſaid he, would re- 
quire a ſtring of an immoderate length; but we may 
ſupply that deficiency by calculation. Let us ſup- 
poſe one divided into 8 192 equal parts w, and nn 
ſounds B *., 

The ratio of the ſemitone, as for example, that 
of B to C being ſuppoſed as 256 to 243, we ſhall 
find that 246 is to 8192, as 243 is to 7776, which 
laſt number conſequently ſhould give us the C. 

The ratio of the tone being, as we have ſaid, as 
H to 8, it is evident that, by ſubtracting the gth of 
2776, there will remain 6912 for D. 

By continuing the ſame operation on the re- 
maining numbers, either with reſpect to the tones 
or ſemitones, we ſhall eaſily carry our ſcale far 
beyond the reach both of the voice and inſtru- 
ments, and as high as the fifth octave of B, whence 


8 
— 


1 Ariſtox. lib. i, p. 19. | 
= Euclid. p. 37. Ariſtid. Quintil. lib. 3, p. 116. 
* See note at the end of the volume. | 
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we {ct out. It will be given us by 256, and the 
following C by 243; and we ſhall thus have the pro- 


portion of the ſemitone, which I had only hypothe- 


tically aſſumed. 

Philotimus worked all theſe calculations as he 
went on; and when he had finiſhed them: Hence 
it follows, ſaid he, that in this long ſcale, the tones 
and ſemitones are all perfectly equal; you will find 
likewiie that the intervals of the ſame nature are 
perfectly juſt; that the tone and a half, or minor 
third, for inſtance, is always in the proportion of 


32 to 27; the ditone, or major third, in that of 8x 


to 64*. 

But, faid I to him, how is this to be aſcertained 
in practice? Beſide long habit, anſwered he, we 
ſometimes employ, by way of greater accuracy, the 
combination of fourths and fifths, obtained by means 
of one or more monochords®, The difference be- 
tween the fourth and the fifth having furniſhed me 
the tone, if I wiſh to procure the major third below 
any given tone, as A, I aſcend to the fourth D, then 
deſcend to the fifth G, riſe again to the fourth 
C, and again ſinking to the fifth, I have F, the 
major third below A. 

Intervals are conſonant or diſſonant ?. In the 
firſt claſs we rank the fourth, the fifth, the octave, 


Rouſſier, Muſ. des Anc. p. 197 et 249. 
Ariſtox. lib. 2, p. 65. 
r Ariſtox, lib, 2, p. 44. Euclid. Introd. Harm. p. 8. 
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the eleventh, the twelfth, and the double octave; 
but the latter are only repetitions of the former,— 
The other intervals, known by the name of diſſo- 
nant, have been gradually introduced ir me- 

The octave is the moſt pleaſing, becauſe it is the 
moſt natural conſonance . This is the concord 
produced by the voice of children when mingled 
with that of men", It is produced likewiſe by the 
twanging of a ſtring; the ſound in dying away giving 
its own oCtave*. 

Philotimus wiſhing to-prove that the chords of 
the fourths and fifths* were not leſs conformable ta 
nature, ſhewed me on his monochord, that in a con- 
tinued declamation, as well as in familiar converſa- 
tion, the voice more ene theſe inter- 
vals than others. 

I only glide over them, ſaid , in paſſing from 
one tone to another; but, in ſinging, are the ſounds 
that produce a concord ncver heard at the fame 
time ? | 

Singing, anſwered he, is but 'a ſucceſſion of 
ſounds; Voices always ſing either in uniſon or in 
octaves, which are diſtinguiſhable from uniſons 
only, becauſe they ate more pleaſing to the ear“. 


4 Ariſtot. Problem. t. ii. p. 766. 
r Id. Probl; 39, p. — 


Id. Probl. 24 et 
zonyſ Halicarn. de Compoſ. ſect. 111 


© Nicom. 


» Ariſtot; Prob bl. 39, P+ 763. 
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As for the other intervals, the ear only judges of 
their proportion, by a compariſon of the ſound 
which has juſt ceaſed to ſtrike it with that which 
occupies it at the moment *. It is only in concerts, 
where; the voice is accompanied by inſtruments, 
that we are able to diſtinguiſh different and ſimulta- 
neous ſounds ; for, to correct the ſimplicity of ſong, 
the lyre and flute ſometimes throw in touches and 
variations by which diſtin& parts reſult from the 
main ſubject; but they ſoon return from theſe de- 
viations, not to offend the aſtoniſhed ear too long 


with ſuch licentiouſneſs 7. 


You have determined, ſaid I, the proportions of 
intervals : I gueſs the uſe to which they are applied 
in melody; but I ſhould wiſh to know what order 
you aſſign them on inſtruments. Caſt your eyes, 
ſaid he, on that tetrachord; you will there ſee in 
what manner intervals are diſtributed in our ſcale, 
and learn the ſyſtem of our muſic. The four ſtrings 
of this cithara are ſo diſpoſed, that the two extremes, 
which are always fixed, produce in aſcending the 
fourth, E, 4. The two middle ſtrings, called 
moveable ones, from admitting of different degrees 
of tenſion, conſtitute three genera of harmony, the 
diatonic, the chromatic, and the enharmonic, 


X Ariſtox. lib. I, p- 39. 


y Plat. de Leg. lib. 7, p. 912. Ariſtot. Prokl, 6 
Mem. de l' Acad. des Bell. Lettr. t. iii. p. 119. 39» P. 763 


2 Ariſtox. lib, I, p- 22. Euclid, P · 6. 
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In the diatonic genus the four ſtrings proceed by 
a ſemitone and two tones, E F, G A; in the chro- 
matic, by two ſemitones and a minor third, E, F, 
F ſharp, A; in the enharmonic, by two quarter 
tones and a major third, E, E quarter tone, F, A. 

As the moveable ſtrings are ſuſceptible of more 
or leſs tenſion, and may conſequently produce 
greater or leſs intervals, from hence reſults another 
ſpecies of diatonic, which admits the three quarter 
and five quarter tones, and two other ſpecies of 
chromatic, in one of which the tone, by dint of 
diviſions, reſolves itſelf, if I may ſo ſpeak, into 
particles :. As for. the enharmonic, I have ſeen 
it ſometimes practiſed in my youth according to 
proportions, which varied in each ſpecies of har- 
mony *: but it now ſeems to me determinate z 
accordingly we will adhere to the method I have 
pointed out to you, and which, notwithſtanding 
the criticiſms of ſome muſicians, is that moſt ge- 
nerally adopted ©. 

To extend our ſyſtem of muſic, it was deemed 
ſufficient to multiply the tetrachords; bur theſe 
additions were made gradually. The art encoun- 
tered obſtacles in laws that preſcribed bounds to 
it, and in ignorance that impeded its advance- 
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* Ariſtox. lib. 1, p. 24. 
d Ariftid, Quintil, lib. 1, p. 21. 
© Ariſtox, ibid. p. 22 et 23. 
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ment. Every where new experiments were tried. 
In ſome countries ſtrings were added to the lyre ; 
in others they were taken away l. At length the 
heptachord appeared, and for ſome time engaged 
general attention. It is this ſeven-ſtringed lyre. 
The four firſt ſtrings give us the ancient tetrachord, 
E, F, G, A; over this is a ſecond, A, B flat, C, D, 
which proceeds by the ſame intervals, and the loweſt 
ſtring of which is the ſame with the higheſt of the for- 
mer. Theſe two tetrachords are called conjunt7s, from 
being united by the mean term A, which is equally 
removed from its two extremities by the interval of 
a fourth, A, E in deſcending, and A, D in aſcend- 
ing *. | 

At length, Terpander the muſician, who lived 
about three hundred years ago, took away the fifth 
ſtring, the B flat, and ſubſtituting a new one a tone 
higher, obtained this ſeries of ſounds, E, F, G, 4, 
C, D, E, the extremes of which ſound the octavef. 
This ſecond heptachord not giving two complete 
tetrachords, Pythagoras according to ſome®, or 
Lycaon of Samos according to others®, corrected 
its imperfection, by inſerting an eighth ſtring a tone 
above A. Fs ; | 


” 
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4 Plut. de Muſ. t. ii. p. 1144. 

* Eraſtocl. ap. Ariſtox. lib, 1, p. 5. 

f Ariſtot, Probl. 7 et 32, t. iv. p. 763. 
s Nicom. Harmon. Man. lib. 1, p. 9. 
2 Boeth. de Muſ. lib. 1, cap. 20. 
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Philotimus now took up an eight-ſtringed cĩthara. 
There, ſaid he, is the octachord reſulting from the 
additional eighth ſtring. It is compoſed of two 
tetrachords, but digjundts, that is to ſay, the one 
ſeparated from the other, E, F, G, A, B, C, D, 
E. In the firſt heptachord, E, F, G, 4, B flat, C, 
D, all the homologous ſtrings ſounded the fourth, 
E A, F B flat, G C, A D. In the octachord they 
give the fifth, E B, F C, G D, A E. 

The octave was now called harmony, becauſe it 
compriſed the fourth and fifth, that is to ſay, all 
the concords*; and as theſe intervals more fre- 
quently occur in the octachord than in other in- 
ſtruments, the eight-ſtringed lyre was, and ſtill is, 
eſteemed the moſt perfect ſyſtem for the diatonic 
genus; and hence it is that Pythagoras!, his diſci- 
ples, and the other philoſophers of our day n, con- 
fine the theory of muſic within the limits of an 
octave, or two tetrachords. 

After various attempts to increaſe the number 
of ſtrings , a third tetrachord was added below 
the firſt*®, and the endecachord was produced, 


— 
* — 


i Nicom, Man, lib. 1, p. 14. 

* Id. ibid. p. 17. 

1 Plut. de Muſ. t. ii. p. 1145. 

m Philol, ap. Nicom. p. 17. Ariſtot. Probl, 19, t. ii. p. 763. 
Id. ap. Plut. de Muſ. p. 1139. 

a Plut. in Agid. t. i. p. 799. Suid, in Tied, &c. 

Nicom. lib. 1, p. 21, 
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compoſed of eleven ſtrings ?, which gave this ſeries 
of ſounds, B, C, D, E, F, G, A, B, C, D, E.— 
Other muſicians begin to apply four, nay even as 
many as five tetrachords to their lyres “. 

Philotimus next ſhewed me ſome citharas better 
calculated to execute certain airs than to form the 
model of a ſyſtem. Such was the magadis ſome- 
times made uſe of by Anacreon 1: it was compoled of 
twenty ſtrings, which were reducible to ten, becauſe 
each of them was accompanied by its octave.— 
Such again was the epigonium, invented by Epi- 
gonus of Ambracia, the firſt who ſtruck the ſtrings 
with his fingers inſtead of making uſe of a'bow*, 
As far as I can recollect, his forty ſtrings, which 
for the ſame reaſon were in fact but twenty, pre- 
ſented only a triple heptachord, capable of being 
applied to the three genera, or to three different 
modes. | | 

Have you aſcertained, ſaid I, the number of 
tones and ſemitones, grave or acute, within the 
compaſs of the voice and inſtruments? The voice 
in general, ſaid he, can only embrace two octaves 
and a fifth. Inſtruments have a more extenſive 
compaſs*, We have flutes that reach beyond the 


Ou 


v Plut. de Muſ. p. 1136. Pauſan. lib, 237. M 
PAcad, des Bell. — : xiii. p. 241. A 2 
* See note at the end of the volume. 
4 Anacr. ap. Athen. lib. 14, p. 634. 
7 Poll. lib. 4, cap. 9, 5 59. Athen. Iib. 4, p. 184, 
b Ariſtox, lb, 1, p. 20. Euclid. p. 13. 25 
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third octave. Generally ſpeaking, the changes 
daily introduced in our muſical ſyſtem will not 
allow us to fix the number of ſounds employed in 
it, The two middle ſtrings of each tetrachord be. 
ing capable of different degree of tenſion, pro- 
duce, as ſome pretend, according to the difference 
of the three genera and their ſpecies, the three 
fourths, the third, the fourth, and other minuter 
ſubdiviſions of the tone. Thus in each tetrachord 
the ſecond ſtring gives four ſpecies of C or F, and 
the third ſix ſpecies of D or G*, They would pro- 
duce, as I may ſay, an infinity of ſounds, were we 
to attend to the licence muſicians allow themſelves, 
who, to vary their harmony, brace or relax the 
moveable ſtrings of the inſtrument at pleaſure, and 
expreſs ſhades of ſounds, the exact value of which 
it is impoſſible for the ear to aſcertain *. 

The diverſity of modes alſo produces new 
ſounds. Raiſe or let down the ſtrings of a lyre a 
tone or ſemitone, and you paſs into another 
mode. The nations which, in remote ages, culti- 
vated muſic, differed reſpecting the fundamental 
tone of the tetrachord, as we ſee ſome neigh- 
bouring nations ſtill begin to reckon the days of 
their months from different points of time . The 
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t Ariſtox. lib. 2, p. 51, 
» 14. ibid. p. 48 et 49. 
Z Id. ibid. p. 37. 
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Dorians executed the ſame air a tone lower than the 
Phrygians ; and the latter a tone ſtill lower than the 
Lydians. Hence the denomination of the Dorian, 
Phrygian, and Lydian modes. In the firſt, the 
loweſt ſtring of the tetrachord is E, in the ſecond F 
ſharp, in the third G ſharp, Other modes have 
been afterwards added to the former ; all of them 
have more than once varied with reſpect to form?, 
We ſee new ones ſpring up“ in proportion as the 
ſyſtem extends itſelf, or muſic experiences viciſſi- 
tudes; and as, in time of a revolution, it is difficult 
for the citizens to retain their reſpective ranks in 
the ſtate, the muſicians are endeayouring to bring 
the Phrygian and Lydian modes, which have always 
been ſeparated by the interval of a whole tone, 
nearer to each other by a quarter tone. Endleſs 
queſtions are perpetually ſtarted reſpecting the poſi- 
tion, order, and number of the other modes. I 
wave many particulars, which would be equally 
tireſome to us both, The opinion which begins to 
be the prevailing one admits thirteen modes, at the 
diſtance of a ſemitone from each other, ranged in 
the following order, and beginning with the hypo- 
dorian, which is the graveſt. | | 


_— 


1 Ariſtox, lib. 1, p. 23. 
2 Plut. de Muſ. p. 1136. 
2 Ariſtox. lib. 25 P · 37. 
> 1d. ap. Euclid. p. 19. Ariſtid. Quintil. lib, 1, p. 22, 
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Hypodorian, a B. 
Hypophrygian grave, C. 
Hypophrygian acute, C ſharp. 


Hypolydian grave, D. 
Hypolydian acute, D ſharp. 
Dorian, E. 
Ionian, F 
Phrygian, F ſharp, 
Eolian, or Lydian, grave, G. 
Lydian acute, G ſharp. 
Mixolydian grave, A. 
Mixolydian acute, A ſharp. 
Hypermixolydian, B, 


All theſe modes have a peculiar character, 
which they receive not ſo much from the prin- 
cipal tone as from the ſpecies of poetry and mea- 
ſure, and the modulations and muſical variations, 
annexed to them, which diſtinguiſh -them as eſ- 
ſentially as the difference of the proportions and 
ornaments denote the various orders of architec- 


ture. 


The voice may paſs from one mode or genus to 
another; but as it is impoſſible to make theſe 
tranſitions on inſtruments bored or ſtrung only for 
certain genera or modes, muſicians have recourſe 
to two methods. Sometimes they have ſeveral 
citharas or flutes at hand, in order to ſubſtitute one 
immediately for the other*. But more frequently 


* Ariſtid, Quintil, de Muf, lib, 2, P. 91, 
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they ſtretch all the ſtrings requiſite for the various 
genera and modes“ upon one lyre dl. Not long 
fince a muſician fixed on the three faces of a move- 
able tripod, three lyres, one ſtrung for the Dorian, 
another for the Phrygian, and the third for the 
Lydian mode. On the ſlighteſt touch the tripod 
turned upon its axis, and enabled the performer to 
avail kimſelf of the three modes, with the utmoſt 
facility, and without interruption. This inſtrument, 
wich was much admired, ſunk into oblivion after 
the death of the inventor*, 

The tetrachords are diſtinguiſhed by names rela- 
tive to their poſition in the muſical ſcale ; and the 
firings by names relative to their poſition in each 
tetrachord. The graveſt of all, the B, is called the 
pate, or principal one; that which follows in aſ- 
cending, the parhypate, or that next to the principal 
ONE, 

I muſt interrupt you, ſaid I, to aſk whether you 
have no ſhorter expreſſions for ſinging an air with- 
out words. Four vowels, anſwered he, the e ſhort, 
a, e long, and o long, preceded by the conſonant 
6, expreſs the four ſounds of each tetrachord*, ex- 
cept when the firſt of theſe monoſyllables is re. 


* Plato ſays, that by baniſhing the greater part of the modes, 
the lyre will have fewer ftrings. The ſtrings then were multi- 
plied according to the number of the modes. 

4 Plat. de Rep. lib. 3, p. 399. 

Athen. lib. 14, p. 637. 

f Ariltid, Quintil. lib, 2, p. 94. 
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trenched on meeting with a ſound common to two 
tetrachords. I will explain myſelf. If I wiſh to 
ſol fa the ſeries of ſounds given by the two firſt 
tetrachords, B, C, D, E, F, G, A, I ſhall ſay, ze, 
ta, tee, to, ta, tee, to, and ſo on. | 

I have ſometimes, ſaid I, ſeen written muſic; 
but could never make out any thing but letters 
horizontally traced on the ſame line, correſpond- 
ing with the ſyllables of the words ſtanding be- 
low, ſome whole or mutilated, and others placed 
in different directions. Notes, replied he, were 
abſolutely neceſſary for us, and we have choſen 
letters, a great number of which are requiſite on 
account of the diverſity of modes: to theſe let- 
ters we have given different poſitions and forms.— 
This manner of notation is ſimple but defective.— 
Attention has not been paid to appropriate a let- 
ter to each ſound of the voice, and each ſtring of 
the lyre. Hence it happens that the ſame cha- 
rafter, being common to ſtrings belonging to 
different tetrachords, can never ſpecify their va- 
rious degrees of elevation, and that the notes of 
the diatonic genus are the ſame with thoſe of the 
chromatic and enharmonic s. More will, no doubt, 
one day be added; but ſo great a number will be 


* 


s Ariſtox. lib. 2, p. 40. 
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then neceſſary, as to be a burthen, it may be; to the 
memory of beginners “. 

Philotimus, as he ſaid this, traced out on his 
tablets an air which I knew by rote. After exa- 
mining it, I obferved to him that theſe ſigns might 
indeed ſuffice to guide my voice in expreſſing the 
ſounds, but not to regulate the time it might em- 
ploy in their expreſſion. That, ſaid he, is deter- 
mined by the long and ſhort ſyllables which com- 
poſe the words, and by the rhythm which con- 
ſtitutes one of the moſt eſſential parts of muſic and 
poetry. | 

Rhythm is in general a ſucceſſive motion, ſubject 
to certain proportionsi. We may perceive it in 
. the flight of a bird, in the pulſations of the arte- 
ries, in the ſteps of a dancer, in the periods of a 


diſcourſe. In poetry it 1s the relative duration of 
the moments employed in pronouncing the ſylla- 
bles of a verſe, and in muſic the relative duration of 
the ſounds which enter into the compoſition of an 
air. 

In the origin of muſic, its rhythm was exactly 
formed on the model of that of poetry. You 


— 
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h Alyp. Introd. p. 3. Gaudent. p. 25. Bacch. p. 3. 
Ariftid. Quintil. p. 26. ; 

* See note at the end of the volume. 

i Mem. de PAcad. des Dell. Lettr. t. v. p. 152. Plat. de Leg: 
lib. 3, t. ii. p. 664, 665. b 
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know that in our language every ſyllable is ſhort or 
long. One inftant is neceſſary to pronounce a 
ſhort ſyllable, two to articulate a long one. From 
the union of ſeveral long and ſhort ſyllables the 
foot is formed; and from the union of feet the 
meaſure of the verſe. Each foot has a movement, 
a rhythm, divided into two times, one for the ſink- 
ing of the hand or other inſtrument that by an 
equable motion denotes the time, and the other for 
its riſing. - 

Homer, and the poets of his time, commonly em- 
ployed the heroic verſe, conſiſting of fix feet, each 
of them containing two long ſyllables, or a long one 
followed by two ſhort ones. Thus four ſyllabic 
inſtants conſtitute the duration of a foot, and four 
and twenty of theſe inſtants form a verſe. 

It was then diſcoyered that the meaſure of this 
verſe was regulated by too uniform a movement; 
that it excluded ſeveral ſonorous and expreſſive 
words, from the impoſſibility of ſubjecting them to 
its rhythm, and that in order to introduce others 
it was neceſſary to make them reſt upon an adjoining 
word, Attempts were conſequently made to intro- 
duce ſome new rhythms into poetry*. The number 
of theſe has been ſince conſiderably increaſed by Ar- 
chilochus, Alcæus, Sappho, and other poets.— 
They are now claſſed under three principal ſpecies. 


atk. 


* Ariſtot, de Poet. t. ii. p. 654» 
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In the firſt, the riſing of the hand in marking the 
time of a foot is equal to the ſinking; it is the mea- 
ſure of two equal times. In the ſecond, the dura- 
tion of the riſing is double that of the ſinking, and 
is the meaſure of two unequal, or of three equal 
times. In the third, the riſing is to the ſinking as 
3 to 23 that is to ſay, ſuppoſing the notes equal, 
there muſt be 3 for one time, and 2 for the other, + 
There is a fourth ſpecies, in which the proportion of 
time is as 3 to 4, but that is ſeldom uſed. led 

Beſides this variety in the ſpecies, a ſtill greater 
difference occurs from the number of ſyllables 
appropriated to each meaſure of a rhythm. Thus 
in the firſt ſpecies the two equal diviſions of the 
time of each foot may be each compoled of a ſylla- 
bic inſtant, or of a ſhort ſyllable; but they may 
likewiſe conſiſt of two, four, fix, and even eight 
ſyllabic inſtants, which ſometimes gives for the 
whole meaſure a combination of long and ſhort ſyl- 
lables, equivalent to ſixteen ſyllabic inſtants. In 
the ſecond ſpecies this combination may be formed 
of eighteen of thele inſtants; and in the third, one 
of the times may contain from three to fifteen ſhort 
ones, and the other from one to ten ſhort ones, or 
their equivalents; ſo that the whole meaſure, com- 
priſing twenty-five ſyllabic inſtants, exceeds by one 
of theſe inſtants the extent of the epic verſe, and 
may contain as many as Eighteen long or ſhort 
ſyllables, $ 

| If 
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If to the variety which this more or leſs rapid 
tranſition of ſyllabic inſtants introduces into the 
rhythm, you add that which ariſes from the inter- 
mingling of the different rhythms, as well as that 
dictated by the taſte of the muſician; when, ac- 
cording to the character of the paſſions which it 
is his object to expreſs, he accelerates or retards 
the meaſure, yet without altering the proportions, 
you will conclude that our ear muſt in a concert 
be perpetually acted on by ſudden movements, 
which at once excite its attention and aſtoniſh- 
ment. 

The rhythm is marked by lines » placed at the 
top of a piece of muſic, and the coryphæus ſig- 
nifies it to the dancers and muſicians attentive to 
his geſtures, from the moſt elevated part of the 
orcheſtral. I have - obſerved, ſaid I, that the 
leaders of choruſes beat time ſometimes with the 
hand, and ſometimes with the foot®, I have 
even ſeen ſome of them with ſandals armed with 
iron; and muſt own that theſe noiſy percuſſions 
interrupted my attention and my pleaſure, Phi- 
lotimus ſmiled and continued. 

Plato compares poetry without muſic to a face 
deprived of its beauty by having loſt the bloom 


of youth. I ſhould. compare muſic without 
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Ariſtot. Probl. t. ii. p. 770. 
m Mem. de l' Acad. des Bell. Lettr. t. v. p. 160. 
» Plat, de Rep. lib. 10, t. ii. p. 6204 | ba 
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rhythm to regular features deſtitute of feeling and 
expreſſion. By the aid of rhythm is it that mu- 
fie excites in us the emotions we experience. In 
this part of his art the muſician, as I may ſay, 
has only the merit of choice, for all rhythms 
poſſeſs diſtinct and inherent properties. Let the 
trumpet ſound with redoubled blaſts a lively im- 
petuous rhythm, you will imagine you hear the 
' Touts of the combatants and the victors, and be 

' reminded of our martial ſongs and warlike dances. i 
Let ſeveral voices tranſmit to your ear a ſucceſſion WM 
of ſounds in a ſlow and pleaſing progreſſion, and 
you will be ſoothed into meditation: if their ſongs i 
contain the praiſes of the gods, you will feel your. 
ſelf diſpoſed to the awe and veneration inſpired by 
their preſence; and this is the effect produced by 
the rhythm of the hymns and dances at our reli 
gious ceremonies. 

The character of the rhythm is ſo determinate, 
that the tranſpoſition of a ſyllable ſuffices to 
change it. We often admit into verſification two 
feet, the 1ambic and the trochee, both compoſed 
of a long and ſhort ſyllable, with this difference, 
that the jambic begins with a ſhort, and the 
trochee with a long one. The latter is adapted 
to the  ponderouſneſs of a ruſtic dance, the other 
to the vivacity of an animated dialogue o. 
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+ Ariſtot. de Poet. cap. 4. Id. de Rhetor, lib, 3, cap. 8. 
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the iambic ſeems to redouble, and the trochee to 
loſe its ardour at-every ſtep, ſatiric authors attack 
their enemies with -the former, whilſt dramatic 
writers often employ the latter in their choruſes of 
aged men on the ſtage v. 

There is not a movement in nature or in our 
paſſions but what meets, in the various ſpecies of 
rhythms, with other movements which correſpond 
with it, and become its image . Theſe affinities 
are ſo immutable, that an air loſes all its beauty 
when its time is imperfectly obſerved, and the mind 
is diſappointed at not receiving 'the periodieal ſuc- 
ceſſion of the ſenſations it expects at ſtated inter- 
vals, Accordingly the directors of our theatres 
and feſtivals are indefatigable in exerciſing the per- 
formers to whom they confide their fame. I am 
perſuaded even that muſic is in a great meaſure 
indebted for its 'fucceſs to the beauty of execution, 
and eſpecially to the ſcrupulous attention with 
which the choruſes *© obſerve the time that is given 
them. 

But, added Philotimus, it is time to conclude 
this converſation : we will reſume it to-morrow, 
if you think proper; I will call upon you before 
J wait on — 


— — 
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Þ Ariſtoph. in Acharn. v. 253. Schol. ibid. 
q Ariſtot. de Rep. lib. 8, t. ii. p. 455+ 
r Ariſtot. Probl. 22, p. 765. 
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SECOND CONVERSATION, 
On the Moral Part of Mafic. 


Tne next morning I roſe at the hour when the 
inhabitants of the country bring their proviſions 
to the marker, and the citizens begin to diſperſe 
themſelves tumultuouſly in the ſtreets *, The ſky 
was calm and ſerene, a delicious coolneſs pene- 
trated my raviſhed ſenſes: the eaſt ſparkled with 
fire, and the whole earth appeared to pant aſter 
the preſence of that luminary by which it ſeems 
to be daily. renovated, Enchanted with this ſpec- 
tacle, I did not perceive the arrival of Philotimus. 
I have ſurpriſed you, ſaid he, in a ſort of ecſtaſy. 
1 have never ceaſed to experience it, anſwered I, 
fince my arrival in Greece: the extreme purity 
of the air we breathe, and the lively colours which 
adorn every object I behold, ſeem to expand my 
ſoul and open it to new ſenſations. This led us 
to a converſation on the influence of climate*, 
Philotimus attributed to this cauſe the aſtoniſhing 
ſenſibility of the Greeks; a ſenſibility, ſaid he, 
which is an inexhauſtible ſource of pleaſure and 
of error, and ſeems to increaſe among that people 
from day to day.. I thought, on the contrary, 
replied I, that it was beginning to diminiſh. 


„ Ariltoph. in Eccleſ. v. 8. f 
C Hippocr, de Aer. P- 55 &c. Plut. in Tim; t. iii. P · 24. 
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If I am miſtaken, tell me then why muſic no longer 
effects the ſame prodigies which were heretofore 
attributed to it. 
Becauſe, anſwered he, it formerly was of a ruder 
nature, and nations were then in their infancy. 
Should a voice, accompanied by ſome inſtrument, 
addreſs itſelf even in a very ſimple melody, ſubject 
however to certain rules, to men who could only 
teſtify their pleaſure by tumultuous exclamations, 
you would ſoon ſee them traniported with delight, 
and expreſs their admiration by the moſt violent 
hyperboles. This is what the Greeks experienced 
before the Trojan war. Amphion animated by 
his ſongs the workmen who built the fortreſs of 
Thebes (as has been ſince done during the re- 
building of the walls of Meſſina)“; and fame 
reported that the walls of Thebes ſprang up at 
the ſound of his lyre. Orpheus drew from his a 
ſmall number of pleaſing ſounds, and it was ſaid 
that tigers laid aſide their nerds and crouched 
at his feet, | 

I ſhall ſay nothing of thoſe remote ages, replied 
I: but have we not heard that the Lacedzmo- 
nians, when divided among themlielves, were ſud- 
denly reconciled by the harmonious modulations 
of Terpander*; that the Athenians were incited 
by the ſongs of Solon to invade and recover the 
iſle of Salamis, in defiance a a decree which 


* — — 


„ Pauſan. lib. 4, cap. 27. 
# Plut. de Muſ. t. ii. p. 1146. Diod, Sie. Fragm. t. ii. p. 639. 
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condemned the orator to death, who ſhould dare 
even to propoſe the conqueſt of that iſland 7, that 
the manners of the Arcadians were civilized by 
muſic *; and numberleſs other ſtories of the ſame 
kind which cannot have eſcaped your enquiries ? 

I am ſufficiently acquainted with them, ſaid he, 
to. aſſure you that the marvellous diſappears. when 
we conſider them properly * Terpander and So- 
lon owed their ſucceſſes to poetry rather than to 
muſic, and perhaps {till leſs to poetry than to pe- 
culiar circumſtances. The Lacedzmonians muſt 
have begun to be weary of their diviſions, when 
they conſented. to liſten to Terpander. As for the 
revocation of the decree obtaine® by Solon, that 
never can aſtoniſh any man acquainted with Athe- 
nian levity. 

The inſtance. of the Arcadians is more ſtriking, 
That people had contracted in a rigorous climate, 
and amidſt ſevere labours, a ferocity that rendered 
them wretched. Their firſt legiſlators perceived 
the impreſſion produced on their minds by muſic, 
and deemed them capable of happineſs, ſince they 
were poſſeſſed of ſenſibility. Their children were 
taught to celebrate the gods and heroes of the 
country. Feſtivals, public ſacrifices, ſolemn pro- 
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" * x Plat. in Belas t. i. . 89. 
2 Polyb. lib. 4, p. 289. Athen. lib. 14, p. 626. 
+ Mem, de Acad. des Bell. Lett. t. v. p. 133. 
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ceſſions, and dances of boys and girls, were inſti- 
tuted; and theſe inſtitutions, which {till ſubſiſt, in- 
ſenſibly connected together this rude people. 
They became mild, humane, beneficent. But what 
a variety of cauſes contributed to this revolution! 
Poetry, ſong, dance, aſſemblies, feſtivals, and 
games, all of which, by alluring them by the 
attraction of pleaſure, were calculated to inſpire them 
with a taſte for the arts, and the ſpirit of focial 
Such were nearly the effects to be expected 
from muſic while in ſtrict union with poetry, and 
grave and decent as that art, it was employed only 
to preſerve integrity of manners. But ſince it has 
made fo rapid a progreſs, it has forfeited the noble 
privilege of inſtructing men, and rendering them 
better. It is not the firſt time, ſaid I, that I have 
heard theſe complaints, but I have more frequent- 
ly ſeen them treated as chimerical. Some ſigh over 
the corruption of muſic, others rejoice in its per- 
fection. You have ſtill ſome partizans of the an- 
cient, but a greater number of the modern mulic, 
Legiſlators formerly conſidered it as an eſſential 
branch of education®; at preſent, philoſophers 
hardly look upon it in any other light than as an 
innocent amuſement®, How happens it that an 
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art which has ſuch influence on our minds ſhould 
be leſs uſeful as it becomes more pleaſing ? 

You will comprehend that, perhaps, anſwered 
he, if you compare the ancient muſic with that 
which has been introduced almoſt in our days, 
Simple in its origin, afterwards more rich and va- 
ried, it ſucceſſively animated the verſes of iHcfiod, 
Homer, Archilochus, Terpander, Simonides, and 
Pindar. Inſeparable as it was from poctry, it bor- 
rowed all its charms, or rather embelliſhed it with 
its own, for all its ambition was to lend new graces 
to its companion. 

There is but one expreſiion which can render 
an image or a ſentiment in all its force. This ex- 
preſſion excites emotions in us the more lively, as 
it alone compels our hearts to liſten to the voice 
of nature. Whence is it that the wretched ſo ea- 
ſily diſcover the ſecret of moving our compaſſion, 
and exciting the tendereſt feelings in our ſouls, but 
becauſe their accents and their wailings form the 
appropriate language of affliction? In vocal mu- 
ſic, ſimple expreſſion is the kind of intonation 
ſuited to every word and verſe 4. Now, the an- 
cient, poets, who were at once muſicians, philo- 
ſophers, and legiſlators, obliged to diſtribute in 
their verſes the ſpecies of tune of which thoſe verſes 
were capable, never loſt ſight of this principle, 
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Words, melody, rhythm, the three powerful agents 
employed by muſic in imitation e, confided to the 
ſame hand, ſo directed their efforts, that all 
equally concurred in producing unity of ex- 
preſſion. , 

They were early acquainted with the diatonic, 
chromatic, and enharmonic genera and to each ge- 
nus aſſigned the ſpecies of poetry the beſt adapted to 
it l. They employed our three principal modes, and 
applied them, in preference, to the three kinds of 
ſubjects they were almoſt conſtantly obliged to treat. 
Was a warlike nation to be animated to combat, 
or entertained with the recital of its exploits, the 
Doric harmony lent them its force and majeſty 8. 
Was it neceſſary to lay before them great exam- 
ples of calamity and ſuffering, in order to inſtruct 
them in the ſcience of misfortune, elegies and 
plaintive ſongs borrowed the piercing and pathetic 
tones of Lydian harmony b. To inſpire them with 
awe and gratitude towards the gods, the Phry- 
gian notes * were 8 to the ſacred 
hymns i. 


* 


© Plat, de gg lib. 3, t. ii. p. 398, Ariſtot. de Poet. cap. 1, 
t. ii. p. 652, Ariſtid. Quintil. lib. 1, p. 6. 
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The greater part of theſe hymns called Nom, 
that is to ſay, laws or model k, were generally di- 
vided into ſeveral parts, but containing only one 
action. As they were meant more eſpecially to 
mark the immutable character of the particular 
deity to whom the homage was addreſſed, they 
were made ſubject to rules, from which they ſcarcely 
ever departed}, 

The air, rigorouſly ſubſervient to the words, was 
accompanied and fuſtained by the kind of inſtru- 
ment beſt calculated to expreſs them, This in- 
ſtrument was ſounded in unifon with the voice m; 
and when dancing accompanied the ſong, that alſo 
faithfully painted to the eye the ſentiment or image 
tranſmitted by the latter to the ear. 

The lyre expreſſed but a ſmall number of 
ſounds, and ſinging afforded but very little variety. 
The ſimplicity of the means employed by muſic 
ſecured the triumph of poetry; and poetry, more 
philoſophical and more inſtructive than hiſtory, 
inaſmuch as it ſelects ſublimer models a, delineated 
great characters, and held out illuſtrious leſſons of 
courage, prudence, and honour. Philotimus here 
interrupted his diſcourſe, to let me hear ſome 42 
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* Poll. kd. 4, cap. g, , $66. 8 de PAcadem. des Bell. 
Lettr. t. x. p. 218. 
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ſages of this ancient "oaſis, and eſpecially ſome 
airs of a poet named Olympus, who lived about 
nine centuries ago, They turn only on a ſmall 
number of chords, added he, yet are in ſome 
reſpects ſyperior to thoſe of our modern com- 
poſers *. | 

The art continued to make a progreſs; it ac- 
quired additional modes and rhythms, and the lyre 
was enriched with new ſtrings. But the poets long 
rejected theſe novelties, or at leaſt uſed them. with 
moderation, always attached to their ancient prin- 
ciples, and extremely attentive, above all, not to 
deviate from that decency and dignity ? which cha- 
racterized the ancient muſic, 

Of theſe two qualities, ſo eſſential to the fine 
arts when their effects are not limited to the plea- 
ſures of the ſenſes, the firſt is indiſpenſable to order, 
the ſecond to beauty. It is decency or fitneſs 
which eſtabliſhes a juſt proportion between the ſtyle 
and the ſubject, which gives its true colour, tone, 
and movement to each object, each idea, and each 
paſſion ; which conſequently rejects all unreaſon- 
able beauties as defects, and is careful to prevent 
ornaments fortuitouſly ſcattered from injuring the 
main intereſt. As dignity is inſeparable from ele- 


— 


© Plut. de Muſ. t. ii. p. 1137. 

* See note at the end of the volume. 

» Plut. de Muſ. t. ii. p. 1140. Athen. lib. 14, p. 631. 
Dionyſ. Halic. de Orat. ſect. 20. 
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vation of ſentiment and ideas, the poet who bears 
the impreſſion of it in his ſoul does not give way 
to ſervile imitations", His conceptions are lofty, 
and his language that of a mediator, whoſe office 
it is to ſpeak to the gods, and to inſtruct men*®, 

Such was the double function of which the firſt 
poets were fo zealous to acquit themſelves as they 
ought. Their hymns inſpired piety, their poems 
the thirſt of glory, their clegies patience and firm- 
neſs under mis fortune. Examples as well as pre- 
cepts were eaſily imprinted on the memory by ſim- 
ple airs of a noble and expreſſive character; and 
the youth, carly accuſtomed to repeat them, im- 
bibed with pleaſure the love of every duty, and 
the true idea of real excellence. | 

It ſeems to me, however, ſaid I to Philotimus, 
that fo auſtere a muſic was but ill calculated to ex- 
cite the paſſions. Do you think then, replied he ſmil- 
ing, that the paſſions of the Greeks were not of them- 
ſelves ſufficiently active? They were naturally high 
ſpirited and of delicate ſenſibility ; by giving them 
too ſtrong emotions, there was a riſk of impelling 
their vices and virtues to exceſs, It was accord- 
ingly one of the profound views of their legiſla- 
tors to make muſic ſerve as an inſtrument ta 
moderate their ardour in the purſuit of pleaſure, 
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or in the heat of victory. Why have they admit- 
ted, from the remoteſt ages, the practice of ſinging 
the gods and heroes at banquets, but for the pur- 
poſe of preventing the excels of wine*, the more 
fatal in thoſe days, as men were more prone to 
violence? Why do the Lacedzmonian generals 
diſperſe among their troops a certain number of 
flute players, and make them march againſt the 
enemy to the ſound of that inſtrument, rather than 
to the noiſy clangour of the trumpet ? Is it not to 
ſtay the impetuous courage of the Spartan youth, 
and oblige them to keep their ranks * ? 

Be not aſtoniſhed, therefore, that even before 
the birth of philoſophy, the moſt civilized ſtates 
ſhould have watched with ſo much care to prevent 
the introduction of innovations into their pure and 
ſimple muſic *, and that, in later times, the wiſeſt 
men, convinced of the neceſſity of calming, rather 
than of exciting our paſſions, ſhould have acknow- 
ledged that muſic, under the guidance of philoſo- 
phy, is one of the ſublimeſt gifts of Heaven, and 
one of the nobleſt inventions of man. 

At this day it is ſubſervient only to our plea- 
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t Plut. de Muſ. p. _ ha lib. 14, p. 627. 

» 'Thucyd. lib. 5, ca Aul. Gel. lib. 1, cap. 11. Arif- 
tot. ap. eumd. ibid. bats de Ira, t. ii. p. 458. Poly b. lib. 4. 
p. 289. Athen. lib. 12, p. 517. Id. 14, p. 627. 

* Plut. de Muſ. p. 1146. 

Tim. Locr. ap. Plat. t. iii. p. 104. Plat. de Rep. 15 3. 
t. ii. p. 410. Diotogen. ap. Stob. p. 251. 
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ſures. You muſt have perceived that towards the 


end of its reign it was verging towards corrup- 


tion, from acquiring new embelliſhments. Polym- 
neſtes, by bracing or letting down at pleaſure the 
ſtrings of the lyre, had introduced notes before 


unknown. Some muſicians employed themſelves 


in compoſing for the flute airs unaccompanied 
with words“; ſoon after conteſts were ſeen at the 
Pythian games, in which nothing but the ſound 
of inſtruments was heard® : at length the poets, 
und above all the authors of that bold and turbu- 
lent poetry, known by the name of dithyrambics, 
tortured at once language, melody, and rhythm, to 
adapt them to their ridiculous enthuſiaſm ©, The 
ancient taſte, nevertheleſs, ſtill predominated. Pin- 
dar, Pratinas, Lamprus, and other celebrated Ly- 
ric poets, upheld it in its decline . The former 
flouriſhed at the time of the expedition of Xerxes, 
about one hundred and twenty years ago. He 
lived long enough to witneſs the revolution pre- 
pared by the innovations of his predeceſſors, and 
favoured by the ſpirit of independence we had ac- 
quired by our victories over the Perſians. But 
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what moſt accelerated this revolution was the un- 
governable paſſion that ſaddenly poſſeſſed the na- 
tion for tniſtrurental muſic, and dithyrambic poetry. 
The former taught us to diſpenſe with words; the 
latter to overlay them with a load of foreign or- 
naments. 

Muſic, until then fubje&ed to poetry, ſhook 
off the yoke with the audaciouſneſs of a revolted 
ſlave. Muſicians no longer attempted to ſignalize 
themſelves but by ſuppoſed improvements. The 
more they multiplied the reſources of the art, the 
more did they deviate from nature f. The lyre 
and cithara produced a greater variety of ſounds. 
The properties of genera, modes, voices, and in- 
ſtruments were confounded. Airs, formerly ap- 
propriated to different ſpecies of poetry, were in- 
diſcriminately applied to each in particular 8. 
Chords before unknown, unuſual modulations, 
and vocal inflexions, often devoid of harmony, 
were introduced every day. The fundamental 
and eſſential law of rhythm was openly violated, 
and the ſame ſyllable aſſigned to ſeveral ſounds i, 
an extravagance which ſhould be as offenſive in 
muſic as it inevitably would be in declamation. 


© Prat, ap. Athen. lib. 14, p. 617. 

f Tartin. Tratt. di Muſ. p. 148. 

s Plat. de Leg. lib. 3, t. ii. p. 700. 

k Pherecr. _ Plut. de Mal. t. ii. p- 1141, 

i Ariftoph, in Ran. v. 1349, 1390. Schol. ibid. 
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At the ſight of ſo many rapid changes, Anaxi- 
las ſaid, not long ago, in one of his comedies, 
that muſic, like Lybia, produced every year ſome 
new monſter *, | 

The principal authors of theſe innovations were 
of the laſt century, or are {till living; as if it were 
the fate of muſic to loſe its influence over manners, 
at the very period in which we talk the moſt of phi-- 
loſophy and morals. Many of them poſſeſſed 
great underſtanding and eminent abilities. I ſhall 
name Melanippides, Cineſias, Phrynis®, Polyidus®, 
ſo celebrated for his tragedy of Iphigenia, and 
Timotheus of Miletus, who practiſed every ſpecies 
of poetry, and ſtill enjoys his glory in a very ad- 
vanced age. He, above all, has done the moſt in- 
Jury to the ancient muſic. At firſt he was checked 
by the fear of appearing an innovator ®. He be- 
gan by intermingling ancient airs in his early com- 
poſitions, to elude the vigilance of the magiſtrates, 
and not too prezcipitately to ſhock the reigning 
tale ; bur ſoon, emboldened by ſuccels, he openly 
waged war with the old ſyſtem. 

Beſides the licentiouſneſs I have mentioned, 
muſicians, not yet ſatisfied with novelties, are en- 
deavouring to draw new ſounds from the tetra- 
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chord. Some labour to introduce a ſucceſſion of 
quarter tones in airs”; they weary the ſtrings, re- 
double the exertions of their bow, and apply the 
ear in order to ſurpriſe ſome paſſing ſhade of ſound 
which they conſider as the ſmalleſt commenſurate 
interval . The ſame experiment confirms others 
in a diametrically oppoſite opinion. Great differ- 
tnce of opinion prevails reſpecting the nature of 
ſound”; the conſonances to be made uſe of 5, the 
forms introduced into muſic, and the talents and 
works of the leaders of each party. Epigonus, 
Eraſtocles t, Pythagoras of Zacynthus, Agenor of 
Mytilene, Antigenides, Dorion, and Timotheus“, 
have pupils who are daily engaged in fierce con- 
tention, and are agreed only in the ſovereign con- 
tempt they entertain for ancient muſic, which they 
treat as ſuperannuated *. 

Do you know who have the moſt contributed to 
inſpire us with this contempt ? The Ionians v, that 
people who were unable to defend their liberty 
againſt the Perſians, and who, in a fertile coun- 
try and under the fineſt ſky in the world *, 
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? Ariſtox. Harm. Elem. lib. 2, p. 53. 
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conſole themſelves for the loſs of it in the bofom of 
the arts and luxury. Their light and brilliant 
muſic, decked out with all the graces, partakes at 
the ſame time of the congenial ſoftneſs peculiar to 
that happy climate. We had ſome difficulty 
to accuſtom ourſelves to its accents, Timotheus, 
one of thoſe Ionians I have mentioned, was at 
firſt hiſſed on our ſtage; but Euripides, who kney 
the genius of his nation, foretold that he would 
ſoon become the favourite of the public; and the 
event has juſtified his prediction *, Elated with 
this ſucceſs, he viſited the Lacedzmonians with 
his eleven-ſtringed cithara, and his effeminate airs, 
They had already twice repreſſed the audacity 
of modern muſicians ©; nay even at this day, in 
the pieces offered for the competition, they re- 
quire the modulation to be executed on a ſeven. 
ſtringed inſtrument, and to turn only on one or 
two modes l. What then was their ſurpriſe a 
the accords of Timotheus! What was luis aſtoniſh- 
ment at reading a decree iſſued by the kings and 
ephori! He was accuſed of having wounded the 
majeſty of the ancient muſic, and endeavoured to 
corrupt the Spartan youth by the indecency, the 
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yariety, and ſoftneſs of his performances, He was 
ordered to retrench four ſtrings from his lyre, with 
this obſervation ; that ſuch an example ought for 
ever to put an end to novelties which encroach on 
ſeverity of manners. It deſerves to be remarked, 
that this decree paſſed about the time that the 
Lacedzmonians gained that celebrated victory at 
Ægos-Potamos, which rendered them maſters of 
Athens. 

Among us, artizans and hirelings decide on the 
fate of muſic; they fill the theatre, attend at mu- 
ſical competitions, and conſtitute themſelves ſo- 
vereign judges of taſte. Theſe men requiring 
ſhocks rather than emotions, the bolder, the more 
highly coloured, and more violent the muſic is, 
the more does it excite their tranſports*, In vain 
have philoſophers exclaimed s, that to adopt ſuch 
innovations was to ſhake the foundations of the 
ſtate*; in vain have dramatic writers aimed a 
thouſand ſatirical ſtrokes againſt thoſe who ſtrove 
to introduce them ®, As they cannot iſſue decrees 
in favour of the ancient muſic, the charms of its 
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enemy have ultimately carried all before them. 
The fate of both has been ſimilar to that of virtue 
and voluptuouſneſs whenever they become the 
object of a ſtruggle. 

Tell me honeſtly, ſaid I ro Philotimus, whether 
you have not occaſionally been led away by the 
general ſeduction? Very often, replied he: I allow 
that modern muſic is ſuperior to the ancient for its 
richneſs and its beauties; but I maintain that it 
has no moral object. In the productions of the 
ancients I efteem the poet who makes me love my 
duty. I admire in modern compoſitions the mu- 
ſician who gives me pleaſure. And don't you think, 
ſaid I with warmth, that we ſhould judge of muſic 
by the pleaſure it affords us!? 

No, doubtleſs, replied he, if that pleaſure be 
injurious, and takes place of others leſs lively, but 
of more utility. You are young, and ſtand in need 
of ſtrong and frequent emotions *; yet, as you 
would bluſh to reſign yourſelf to them if not con- 
ſiſtent with good order, it is evident that you ovght 

to ſubmit both your pleaſures and pains to the 
examination of reaſon, before you ere& them into 
the ſtandard of your judgment and conduct. 
I | ſhall take upon me to lay down the follow- 
ing principle. An obje& is only worthy of our 
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regard, when, beſides the beauties that embelliſh 
it in our eyes, it contains in itſelf ſome real utility 
and goodneſs l. Thus we fee that Nature, who 
wiſhes to conduct us to her ends by the allurement 
of pleaſure, and who never limited the ſublimity 
of her views to merely procuring us agreeable ſen- 
ſations, has infuſed into the food neceſſary for our 
nouriſhment a flavour that attracts us, and a virtue 
requiſite to the conſervation of our ſpecies. Here' 
pleaſure is a firſt- effect, and becomes a means of 
connecting the cauſe to a ſecond effect more noble 
than the former. It may ſo happen, that the nu- 
triment being equally ſalutary, and the pleaſure 
equally lively, the ultimate effect may ſtill be 
hurtful ; in fine, if certain aliments, calculated ta 
pleaſe the palate, produced neither good nor evil, 
the pleaſure would be tranſient and unproduttive. 
Hence it reſults, that it is leſs by the firſt effect 
than by the ſecond, that we ſhould decide whether 
our pleaſures be uſeful, dangerous, or indifferent, 
Let us apply this principle, Imitation, which 
is the object of the arts, affects us variouſly : ſuch 
is its firſt effect. There ſometimes exiſts a ſecond 
more eſſential, and frequently unknown to the 
ſpectator, and even to the artiſt: it modifies the 
foul u, ſo as inſenſibly to bend it to habits which 


! Plat. de Leg. Þb. 2, t. ii. p. 667. 
n Ariſtot, de Nep. lib. 8, t. ii. p. 455. 
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beautify or deform it. If you have never reflected 
on the prodigious power of imitation, conſider with 
what energy two of our ſenſes, ſight and hearing, 
tranſmit into our ſouls the impreſſions they re- 
ceive; with what facility a child ſurrounded by 
ſlaves copies their diſcourſe and geſtures, and ap- 


propriates to itſelf their inclinations and vul- 


garity *. | 

Though painting is far from poſſeſſing the 
ſame power as reality, it is not the leſs true that its 
repreſentations are ſcenes at which I am preſent, and 
Its images examples preſented to my view. Spec- 
tators in general ſeek only for fidelity of imitation, 
and the charm of a momentary ſenſation in a 
picture; but philoſophers ofren diſcover in it, 
through the enchantment of the art, the ſeeds of 
a latent poiſon, According to them, it ſhould ſeem 
as if our virtues were either ſo pure or feeble, 
that the ſlighteſt breath of contagion is ſufficient 
to tarniſh or deſtroy them, Thus whilſt they 
permit young men to contemplate at leiſure the 
pictures of Dionyſius, they exhort them not to 
dwell on the paintings of Pauſon, but frequently to 
recur to thole of Polygnotus*®, The firſt has 
painted men ſuch as we behold them; his is a 
faithful imitation, pleaſing to the eye, without 


n Plat. de TP lib. 3, t. ii. p. 305. 
* Ariſtot. de Rep. lib. 8, cap. 5, p. 455+ Id. de Poet, cap. 2, 
t. ii. P- 65 Zo 
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danger as without utility to manners. The ſe- 
cond, by beſtowing on his perſonages ignoble 
characters and functions, has degraded man; he 
has painted him more diminutive than he is; his 
figures deprive heroiſm of its luſtre, and virtue 
of its dignity. Polygnotus, by repreſenting men 
larger and more virtuous than nature, elevates our 
thoughts and ſentiments towards ſublime models, 
and leaves the foul deeply impreſſed with the idea 
of moral beauty, and the loye of propriety and 
order, 

The impreſſions of muſic are more immediate, 
more profound, and more durable than thoſe of 
painting“; but its imitations, rarely in confor- 
mity with our real wants, have almoſt ceaſed to be 
inſtructive: and in fact, what edification do I re- 
ceive from that flute player, who imitates on the 
ſtage the ſong of the nightingale , and at our 
games the hiſſing of the ſerpent”; or when, to 
ſhew his execution, he ſhocks my ear with a mul- 
titude of ſounds rapidly accumulated on each 
other*? I have heard Plato aſk what this noiſe 
ſignified; and whilſt the ſpectators in general 
were applauding with tranſport the bold ftrokes 


n 4 
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v Ariſtot. de Rep. lib. 8, t. ii. p. 455. 
4 Ariſtoph. in Av. v. 223. 

r Strab. lib. 9, p. 421. 

Plat. de Leg. lib. 2, p. 2, p. 669. 
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of the muſician F charge him with ignorance and 
oſtentation; with the former as having no idea of 
real beauty, and with the latter as placing hig 
whole ambition in the vain glory of ſurmounting 
a difficulty *. 

Beſides, what effect can be produced by words, 
which dragging after the air, broken in their tex- 
ture, and croſſed in their progreſſion, can never 
claim any portion of that attention which the in- 
flections and beauties of the voice fix ſolely on the 
melody ? I allude more eſpecially to the muſic we 
hear in the theatre *, and at our games; for it ſtill 
retains its ancient. character in many of our reli- 
gious ceremonies. KOT 

At this moment our ears were ſtruck with the 
ſound of melodious ſongs. This happened to be 
the day on which a feſtival was celebrated in ho- 
nour of Theſeus*. Choruſes conſiſting of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed youth of Athens were repairing 
to the tertnple of that hero. They ſang his victory 
over the minotaur, his arrival in Athens, and 
the return of the young Athenians whom he had 
freed from bondage. After liſtening to them at- 
tentively, I ſaid to Philotimus: I buon not whe- 


Ariſtot. de 3 lib. 8, cap. 6, t. ii. 5 
See note at the end of the .cer AN 
v Plut. de Muſ. t. ii. p. 1136. 

* Id. in Theſ. t. 1. . 17. 
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cher moſt to admire the poetry, the air, the pre- 
ciſion of the rhythm, the merits of the ſubject, or 
the delightful harmony of the voices v. But it 
ſeems as if my ſoul were filled and elevated by 
this muſic, That, replied Philotimus, with anima- 
tion, is becauſe, inſtead of trifling to excite our 
petty paſſions, it penetrates to the very bottom of 
our hearts, there awakening ſentiments the moſt 
honourable to man, and the molt uſeful to ſociety, 
ſuch as courage, gratitude, and devotion to our 
country ; becauſe, from its happy concurrence with 
poetry, rhythm, and the other cauſes you have 
been mentioning, it receives an awful character of 
grandeur and nobility, a character which never 
fails to produce its effect, but operates more pow- 
erfully on thoſe fo conſtituted as to feel it, by in- 
ſpiring them with a higher opinion of themſelves. 
And this it is which juſtifies the doctrine of Plato. 
He would wiſh that the arts, games, ſpectacles, 
and all external objects, if poſſible, ſhould furniſh 
us with images calculated inceſſantly to fix our 
attention on real beauty. The habit of contem- 
plating it would thus become to us a kind of 
inſtinct, and our ſouls would be as it were con- 
ſtrained to act agreeably to the order and harmony 
which ſhine forth in this divine model *. 


W 
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Alas! how far are our artiſts from attaining 
to the ſublimity of theſe ideas! Not ſatisfied with 
annihilating the peculiar properties of the different 
parts of muſic, they violate even the moſt ordi- 
nary rules of fitneſs. Already does dancing, which 
ought to be grave and decent, become. tumultuous 
and violent when ſubjected to their whims; already 


do we ſee fragments of poetry and muſic foreign 
to the pieces introduced between the acts of our 


tragedies, and the choruſes no longer are connected 
with the action“. 

I do not pretend to ſay that ſuch deviations 
from the ancient practice are the immediate cauſe 
of the corruption of our manners; but they cer. 
tainly contribute to maintain and fortify it. They 
who conſider them as indifferent, are not aware 
that regularity is upheld as much by rites and 
faſhions as by principles ; that manners have their 
forms as well as laws, and that the contempt of 
forms gradually deſtroys all the bonds which unite 
men together in ſociety, | 

Modern muſic may be reproached likewiſe with 
that effeminate ſoftneſs, thoſe enchanting ſounds 
which charm the multitude, and which, by having 
no determinate object of expreſſion, are always in- 
terpreted in favour of the ruling paſſion, Their 
ſole effect is more and more to enervate people 


2 


* 


* Ariſtot, de Poet. cap. 18, t. ii. p. 666. 
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whoſe minds, deſtitute of vigour and of character, 
are diſtinguiſhed only by different degrees of pu- 
fillanimity. 
But, ſaid I to Philotimus, fince ancient muſic 
poſſeſſes ſuch eminent advantages, and the mo- 
deen ſuch great beauties, why have there been no 
attempts to reconcile them? I know a muſician 
named Teleſias, anſwered he, who did form ſuch a 
project a few years ago®. In his youth he had been 
trained up in an adm:ration of the rigid beauties 
of Pindar and other lyric poets. Seduced after- 
wards by the productions of Philoxenus, Timo- 
theus, and the modern poets, he attempted to 
combine theſe different manners: but, notwith- 
ſtanding all his efforts, he continually fell back into 
that of his firſt maſters, reaping no other fruit from 
all his labours than the mortification of diſpleaſing 
both parties. | 

No, muſic never will recover from the degrada- 
tion into which it is fallen, without a total change 
in our ideas, and a reſtoration of our virtues. 
Now it is more difficult to reform than to civilize 
a nation. We have no longer any morals, added 
he, but we ſhall have pleaſures, The ancient 
mulic ſuited the Athenian conquerors at Marathon; 


the modern is well adapted to Athenians vanquiſhed 
at Ægos- Potamos. 
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I have only one more queſtion to aſk you, ſaid 
I: Why do you inſtruct your pupil in ſo perni- 
cious an art? what purpoſe can it anſwer ? What 
purpoſe ! replied he laughing ; the purpoſe of a 
play-thing for children of all ages, which keeps 
them from breaking the furniture of the houſe ©, 
It employs thoſe whoſe idleneſs might be dangerous 
to ſuch a government as ours, and it amuſes others 
who, formidable only from the liſtleſſneſs to which 
they are perpetually a prey, are at a loſs how to 
employ their time. 

| Lyſis ſhall learn muſic, becauſe, deſtined as he 
is to fill the firſt offices of the republic, he ſhould 
enable himſelf to give an opinion on the pieces 
preſented for the prize at the theatre, or muſical 
competitions, He ſhall be verſed in every ſpe- 
cies. of harmony, but, eſteem ſuch only as may 


have an influence on his manners 4. For, not- 


withſtanding its deprayation, muſic 1s ſtill capable 
of giving us ſome uſeful leſſons . Thoſe labour- 
ed performances, thoſe ſongs, the merit of which 
conſiſts only in difficulty of execution, and which 
formerly were mere matter of admiration at our 
exhibitions, but now form the conſtant exerciſe of 
our children t, ſhall never fatigue my pupil. I 


%Ariftot. de Rep. lib, 8, cap. 6, t. ii, p. 456, 
© Id. ibid. cap. 7, t. ii. p. 458. 


Id. ibid. cap. 6, t. ii. p. 456. 
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will put ſome inſtruments into his hands, on con- 
dition of his never becoming ſuch a proficient as 
his maſters. I wiſh his leiſure moments, if he has 
any, to be agreeably filled up by a ſelect muſic, 
which may prove a recreation from his labours, in- 
ſtead of increaſing them, and moderate his paſſions, 
ſhould he be poſſeſſed of too much ſenſibility 8. 
I wiſh him, in a word, always to retain in mind 
this maxim: that muſic calls us to pleaſure; phi- 
loſophy to virtue; but that it is by pleaſure and 
virtue conjointly that Nature invites us to happineſs h. 


— 


: Ariſtot. de Rep. lib. 8, cap. 7, p- 458. 
k Id. ibid. cap. 5 t. ii, p. 454. ? 
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E Ne. XVII 
Manners of the Athenians continued. 


HAVE already ſaid * that at certain hours 

of the day the Athenians aſſemble in the 

forum, or the ſhops by which it is ſurrounded, 

I often went thither, either to hear the news, or 
ſtudy the character of the people. 

] one day met there one of the principal men 
of the city walking with haſty ſtrides. His vanity 
could only be equalled by his hatred of the demo- 
cracy ; of all Homer's verſes he had retained only 
this ſentence: © Nothing is ſo dangerous as to 
have many chiefs i.“ 

He had juit received a ſlight affront: No, 
ſaid he in a rage, either this man or I muſt quit 
the city, for it is impoſſible to remain in it any 
longer. If I take my place on any of the tribu- 
nals, I am haraſſed by the crowd of plaintiffs, or 
the clamours of the lawyers. At the general aſ- 
ſembly, ſome low perſon, ſome dirty and ill dreſſed 
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fellow, has the inſolence to ſeat himſelf beſide me *. 
Our orators are ſold to this people, who every day 
commit the buſineſs of the ſtate to the manage- 
ment of perſons whom I ſhould be ſorry to entruſt 
with my private affairs l. But the other day, when 
a general was to be elected, I roſe, recounted the 
poſts I had filled in the army, and ſhewed my 
wounds, yet the choice fell upon a man without 
either experience or abilities a. Theſeus, by eſta- 
bliſhing equality, was the author of all theſe miſ- 
chiefs. Homer had more reaſon when he ſaid: 
Nothing is ſo dangerous as to have many chiefs. 
Pronouncing theſe words he diſdainfully puſhed 
aſide every body he found in his way, ſcarcely 
deigning to ſalute any one; and if he permitted 
any of his clients to accoſt him, it was only loudly 
to make a boaſt of the ſervices he had rendered 
him u. 

At this moment one of his friends approaching 
him: Well, cried he, will the public ſtill conti- 
nue to ſay that I am ſurly, moroſe, and ill- 
tempered ? J have juſt gained my cauſe, unani- 
mouſly it is true; but, would you believe it, my 
lawyer, in his pleadings, omitted the ſtrongeſt ar- 
guments in my behalf ? My wife yeſterday brought 


— 


* Theophr. CharaR. cap. 26, 
Iſocr. ge Pac. t. i. p. 388. 
m Xenoph. Memor. ib. 3» p. 765» 
a Theopbr. — cap. 24. 
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me a fon, and I am congratulated on the event, at 
it this increaſe of my family was not a real dimi- 
nution of my eſtate. One of my friends, after the 
warmeſt fſolicitatiotis, conſents to let me have one 
of his ſlaves. I refer the purchaſe-money to him- 
ſelf. What do you think he does? He gives him 
to me at a price greatly below that I expected to 
pay. Undoubtedly this ſtave muſt have ſome 
hidden defect. I know not what ſecret poiſon is 
perpetually mixing with my happineſs. 

I left this man to bewail his misfortunes, and 
mixed with the different circles 1 ſaw around the 
place. They were compoſed of perſons of all ages 
and conditions, and protected from the heat of the 
fun by awnings. 

I fat down by a rich Athenian, called Philander. 
His paraſite Crito was endeavouring to ſecure his 
favour by extravagant flattery, and to entertain 
him by cenſorions ridicule and ſtander. He im- 
poſed ſilence; he applauded with tranſport; when- 
ever Philander opened his lips, and applied the 
ſkirt of his robe to his mouth, as if to ſuppreſs 
his laughter at every inſipid jeſt that eſcaped Phi- 
lander, Only obſerve, faid he to him, how all 
eyes are fixed on you. Yeſterday in the portico I 
thought they never would have ended praiſing 
you; the queſtion was, who was the moſt honeſt 
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man in Athens; though we were more than thirty 


in company, every voice declared loudly in your 
favour?*. That man I ſee there, ſaid Philander, 
clad in that elegant robe, and followed by three 
ſlaves, is, if I miſtake not, Apollodorus, ſon of 
Paſion, the rich banker. The very ſame, replied 
the paraſite. His oſtentation is infufferable; he 
forgets that his father was a ſlave . And who is 
that other, reſumed Philander, who is walking be. 
ſide him, and who holds his head ſo high? His 
father firſt went by the name of Soſia, ſaid Crito, 
and as he had been in the army, aſſumed that of 
Soſiſtratus “. He was afterwards enrolled in the 
regiſter of citizens. His mother is a Thracian, 
and no doubt of an illuſtrious origin; for the 
women who come from that remote country have 
as valid claims to birth as to facility of manners. 
The ſon is a knave; not quite ſo much fo how- 
ever as Hermogenes, Corax, and Therſites, who 
are talking together a few yards from us. The 
firſt is ſo great a miſer, that his wife can only get 
cold water to bathe in, even in -winter*; the ſecond 
ſo capricious, as to aſſume twenty different cha- 
* in the ſame W and the third ſo vain, 


P Theophr. Charact. cap. 2. 

4 Demoſth, pro Phorm. p. 965. 

* Theophr, Chant. cap. 28. 

* Sofia is the name of a ſlave ; Soſiſtratus that of a free man. 
* (Stratos) ſignifies an army. 


* Theophr. Charact. cap. 28. 
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that he flands ſingle in the praiſes he beſtows on 
himſelf, and is without a rival in the love he has 
for his own perſon, | 

Whilſt I was turning round to look at a party of 
dice, a man came up to me with an anxious air. 
Have you heard the news? ſaid he. No, an- 
ſwered I.—What! do you know nothing of it? I 
am delighted to hear it. I have it from Nicerates, 
who is juſt arrived from Macedon. King Philip 
is beaten by the IIlyrians; he is taken priſoner ; 
he is dead. Indeed! is it poſſible ? —Nothing is 


more certain, I have this inſtant met two of 


our archons ; I ſaw the utmoſt joy in their faces. But 
don't ſay a word of it to any creature; and, above 
all, take care not to name me as your author, 
Having faid this, he immediately left me to com- 
municate his ſecret to every perſon he met*. 
That man paſſes his whole life in forging news, 
faid a fat Athenian who was ſitting by me. He 
attends to nothing but what does not concern 
him. As for me, my domeſtic affairs find me ſuffi- 
cient employment. I have a wife whom I am very 
fond of; upon which he immediately gave me a long 
eulogium on his wife. Yeſterday I was not able 
to ſup with her, having received an invitation 
from a friend; and he now launched out into a 
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minute deſcription of the entertainment. I got 
home, however, continued he, not diffatisfied ; 
but I had a dream that gives me a good deal of 
uneaſineſs; and he then proceeded to tell me all 
his dream: he afterward obſerved that the city. 
ſwarmed with foreigners; that the men of the 
preſent generation were not like thoſe of former 
days; that provifions were very cheap; that we 
might hope for a good crop, if we had a few 
ſhowers z and, after aſking me what was the day of 
the month *, roſe to go to ſupper with his wife. 
Bleſs me ! ſaid an Athenian who came up at the 
moment,” and whom I had long been looking for, 
how can you have the patience to liſten to that 
tireſome mortal! Why did not you follow the 
example of Ariſtotle? A great talker had got 
hold of him, and, after wearying him with ſtrange 
ſtories: What! ſaid he to him, are you not aſto- 
niſhed ? What aſtoniſhes me, anfwered Ariſtotle, 
is, that any man ſhould we his ears to liſten to 
you, when he can uſe his legs to eſcape from 
you?, I now told him that ] had ſomething to 
communicate to him, which I wiſhed for an op- 
portunity of explaining. But he interrupted me 
at every word. Yes, yes, I know what you mean; 
I eould give you a complete account of the whole 
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affair; go on, don't omit a ſingle circumſtance; 
very well; now you have it; that is the very 
thing; you fee how neceſſary it was to talk it 
over. At length I was obliged to tell him, that 

* he broke in upon my narrative. I know it, replied 
he; but I have a wonderful deſire of talking. I 
am not like the man, however, who has juſt quit- 
ted you. He ſpgaks without reflection, a reproach, 
I think, which cannot be thrown on me; witneſs 
the ſpeech I made lately at the aſſembly: you 
were not there; Il tell you what it was. At theſe 
words I attempted to profit by the advice of Ari- 
ſtotle ; but he ſtill followed me, continually talk- 
ing and declaiming “. 

I puſhed forward into the midſt of a company 
aſſembled round a ſoothſayer, who was complain- 
ing of the incredulity of the Athenians, He ex- 
claimed: When I talk to you of divine ſubjects, 
and unveil futurity to you in the general aſſembly, 
you laugh at me as if I were a madman, yet events 
have always juſtified my predictions. But you 
are envious of thoſe who poſſeſs knowledge ſu- 
perior to your own *, a 

He was going to proceed, when we ſaw Dioge- 
nes appear, who had juſt arrived from Lacedz- 
mon, Whence come you? ſaid ſome perſon to 
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him. From the apartment of the men to that of 
the women, anſwered heb. Were there many 
people at the Olympic games ? enquired another. 
—A great number of ſpectators, but very few 
mene. Theſe anſwers were applauded ; and drew 
together a crowd of Athenians, who endeavoured 
to provoke him to repartees. Why ſaid one, do 
you eat in the market? Becauſe I am hungry in 
the market, replied he l. Another put this queſ- 
tion to him, How can I revenge myſelf of my 
enemy ?—By becoming more virtuous*, Dio- 
genes, ſaid a third, the world fathers many ridicu- 
lous ſtories on you.—But I adopt none f. A fo- 
reigner born at Myndus, wiſhed to know what he 
thought of that town, I adviſed the inhabitants, 
anſwered he, to ſhut their gates, that the city might 
not run out at them?. It is to be obſerved that 
this city which 1s very ſmall, has remarkably large 
gates. Crito the paraſite, now mounting on a 
chair, aſked him why the public had given him 
the name of Dog. Becauſe, anſwered he, I ca- 
reſs thoſe who give me. neceſſaries, bark at thoſe 
who refuſe me, and bite the miſchievous >. And 


— 


' Þ Diog. Laert. lib. 6, 5 59. 
© Id. ibid. 5 60. 
4 Id. ibid. 4 58. 
* Plut. de Aud. Poet. t. ii. p. 21. 
Diog. Laert. lib. 6. 5 54. 
s Id. ibid. & 57. 
Id. ibid. 5 60. 
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what, reſumed the paraſite, is the moſt dangeroug 
animal ?—Among wild animals, the anderer; 
among tame ones, the fatterer i, 

At theſe words every one burſt into a laugh; 
the paraſite went off, and the attacks continued 
with redoubled warmth. Diogenes, what country. 
man are you? ſaid ſome one. I am a citizen of the 
world, anſwered he*. No, no, replied another, he 
is of Sinope; the inhabitants condemned him to 
leave their city, And I have condemned them to 
remain in it, replied hel. A handſome young man 
advancing, made uſe of an expreſſion ſo indecent 
as to bring a bluſh into the cheeks of one of his 
friends of the ſame age; upon which Diogenes 
ſays to the latter: Courage, my boy; thoſe are 
the colours of virtuev. And turning to the 
former: Are you not aſhamed, ſaid he, to draw a 
leaden blade from out an ivory ſheath *? The 
young man in a rage gave him a blow on the 
ear. Be it ſo, reſumed he, without the | ſmalleſt 
emotion; you teach me at leaſt one thing, which 
is that J want a helmet'. What advantage, ſaid 
ſome one to him immediately, have you derived 


— — — 


i Diog. Laert. lib. 6, 951. 
* Id. ibid. § 63. 

Id, ibid. 56 4 

= Id. ibid. . - 
Hes Id. ibid. $ 65, 

7 Id. ibid. & 41, 
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from your philoſophy? Why, don't you ſee? ſaid 
he; to be prepared for every event !.“ 

At this moment Diogenes, who would not ſtir 
from his place, received on his head ſome water 
which fell from the top of a houſe. Some of the 
company ſeeming to pity him, Plato, who was 
accidentally paſſing, ſaid to them: If you wiſh 
your pity to be uſeful to him, appear not to ſee 
him . 

I one day found, in the portico of Jupiter, 
ſome Athenians engaged in philoſophical diſcuſ- 
ſions. No, ſorrowfully exclaimed an old diſciple 
of Heraclitus, I can never contemplate nature 
without a ſecret horror. All living creatures are 
only in a ſtate of war or ruin; the inhabitants of 
the air, the waters, and the earth, are endowed 
with force or cunning only for the purpoſe of mu- 
tual perſecution and deſtruction: I myſelf mur- 
der and devour the animal which I have fed with 
my own hands, until I ſhall be devoured in wy 
turn by vile inſects, 

I fix my attention on more lain objects, re- 
plied a young follower of Democritus. The flow 
and ebb of generations afflicts me no more than 
the periodical ſucceſſion of the waves of the ocean, 


——_— 
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? Diog. Laert. lib. 6, $ 63, 
4 Id. ibid. 5 41. 
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or of the leaves of trees r. What matters it that 
ſuch and ſuch individuals appear or diſappear ? 
The earth is a theatre changing its ſcenery every 
moment. Is it not annually clothed with new 
flowers and new fruits? The atoms of which I am 
compoſed will one day reunite after their ſepa- 
ration, and I ſhall revive in another form*. 

Alas! faid a third, the degree of love or hatred, 
of joy or grief, with which we are affected, has but 
too much influence on our judgments*. When 
ſick, I ſee nothing in nature but a ſyſtem of de- 
ſtruction z but when in health, I behold only a ſyſ- 
tem of reproduction. 

It is in reality both, obſerved a fourth: when the 
univerſe emerged from chaos, intelligent beings 
had reaſon to flatter themſelves that the ſupreme 
Wiſdom would deign to unveil to them the motive 
of their exiſtence; but this ſecret he reſerved to 
himſelf alone, and addreſſing himſelf to ſecond 
cauſes, pronounced only theſe two words; Deſtroy ; 
Reproduce * : words which have for ever fixed the 
deſtiny of the world. 

I know not, reſumed the firſt, whether it be- for 
their diverſion, or with a ſerious deſign, that the 


r Mimner. ap. Stob. ſerm. 96, p. 528. Simonid. ap. eumd. 


. 530. 
* s Plin, Hiſt. Nat. lib. 7, cap. 55, t. i. p. 411. Bruck. Hiſt, 
T kilof. t. i. p. 1195. 
t Ariſtot, de Rhet. lib. 1, cap 2, t. ii. p. 515+ 
v ZEſop. ap. Stob, ſerm. 103, p. 504. 
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gods have formed us *; but this I know, that it is 
the greateſt of misfortunes to be born, arid the 
greateſt happineſs. to die J. Life, ſaid Pindar, is 
but the dream of a fhadow * : a ſublime image, 
and which paints with a ſingle ſtroke all the no- 
thingneſs of man. Life, ſaid Socrates, | ſhould 
only be meditation on death * z a ſingular paradox, 
to ſuppoſe that we are compelled to live only ta 
learn to die. | | 
Man is born, lives, and dies in the fame in- 
ſtant; and in that inſtant fo fugitive, what a com- 
plication of ſufferings! His entrance into life is 
proclaimed by cries and tears; in infancy and 
adoleſcence come maſters to tyrannize over him, 
and duties which exhauſt his ſtrengthꝰ; next 
follows a teriific ſucceſſion of arduous labours, 
overwhelming cares, bitter affliction, and con- 
flicts of every kind; and all this is terminated 
by an old age which renders him an object of 
contempt, and a tomb that conſigns him to obli- 
vion. | 
You have but to ſtudy him. His virtues are 


— 


— 
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x Plat, de Leg. lib. t, t. ii. p. 644. ; * 

7 Sophocl. in CEdip. Colon. v. 1289. Bacchyl. et alii ap. 
Stob. ſerm. 96, p. 530 et 531. Cicer, Tuſcul, lib. 1, cap. 4 
t. 11. p. 273. : 

z Pind. in Pythic. od. 8, v. 136. 

Plat. in Phzdon. t. i. p. 64 et 67. Id. ap. Clem. Alexand. 
Stromat. lib. 5, p. 686. 

o Sbphocl, in dip. Colon. v. 1290. Axioch. ap. Plats 
t. ui, p. 366. Teleſ. ap. Stob. p. 535. 
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only the barter for his vices; if he refrains from 
one, it is only to obey the other*, If he avaik 
not himſelf of his experience, he is a child begin- 
ning every day to live; if he makes uſe of it, he 
is an old man who has lived only too long, 

He poſſeſſed two ſignal advantages over other 
animals, foreſight and hope. What has Nature 
done? She has cruelly empoiſoned them with 
fear. | 

What a void in every thing he does! What 
varieties and incongruities in all his propenſities 
and projects I would aſk you; what is man? 

J will tell you, anſwered a giddy youth who 
entered at the moment. Then drawing from un, 
der his robe a little figure of wood or paſteboard, 
pf which the limbs might be moved by certain 
ſtrings that he ſtretched and relaxed at pleaſure: 
Theſe threads, faid he, are the paſſions, which hurry 
us fometimes to the one ſide, and ſometimes to the 
other © This is all I know of the matter; and 
having fo ſaid, he immediately walked away. 

Our life, ſaid a diſciple of Plato, is at once a 
comedy and tragedy ; in the former point of view 
it can have no other plot than our folly, nor in 


— 


Plat. in Phædon. t. i. p. 69. 
Herodot. lib; 2, cap. 48. Lib. de Mund. ap. Aciſtot, cap, 
6, t. i. p. 611. Lucian. de Dea Syr, cap. 16, t. iii. p. 463. 
Apul. de Mund. &c. | ' | 
Plat de Leg, lib. 1, t. ii. p. 644+ 
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the latter any cataſtrophe but death; and as it. par- 
takes of the nature of both theſe dramas, it is in- 
terſperſed with pleaſures and with pains f. | 

The converſation was perpetually varying. One 
denied the exiſtence of motion ; another that of 
the objects by which we appear ſurrounded. 
Every thing external, ſaid they, is only deceit 
and falſehood; every thing internal, only error 
and illuſion. Our ſenſes, our paſſions, and rea, 
ſon, lead us aſtray; ſciences, or rather idle opi- 
nions, force us from the repoſe of ignorance to 
abandon us to all the torment of incertitude ; and 
the pleaſures of the mind have contraſts a thou- 
ſand times more painful than thoſe of the ſenſes. 

I ventured to ſay a word on the ſubject. 
Men, ſaid I. are becoming more and more en- 
lightened, May we not preſume that, after ex- 
hauſting all their errors, they will at length diſco- 
ver the ſecret of thoſe myſteries which occaſion 
them ſuch anxiety? And do you know what hap- 
pens then? anſwered ſome one. When this ſecret 
is on the point of being diſcovered, nature is ſud- 
denly attacked with ſome dreadful diſeaſes, A 
deluge or a conflagration deſtroys the nations, with 
all the monuments of their intelligence and vanity. 


f Plat. in Phileb. t. ii. p. 50. 
1 Plat. in Tim. t. iii. p. 22. Ariſtot. Meteor, lib. 2, cap. 14, 


t. i. p. 548. Polyb. lib. 6, p. 453- Heraclit. ap. Clem, 
ſid, F. 71. Not, Potter. ibid, l 
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Theſe fearful calamities have often deſolated our 
globe. The torch of ſcience has been more than 
once extinguiſhed and rekindled, Art each revo- 
lution, a few individuals who have eſcaped by ac- 
cident reunite the thread of generations; and be. 
hold a new race of wretches laboriouſſy employed 
for a long ſeries of ages in forming themſelves 
into. ſocieties, making laws, inventing arts, and 
bringing their diſcoveries to perfection v, till a 
new cataſtrophe ſwallows them up likewiſe in the 
gulph of oblivion! 

Unable any longer to ſuſtain a converſation to 
me ſo extraordinary and novel, I precipitately left 
the portico, and, without knowing whither I di- 

rected my ſteps, preſently found myſeif on the 
banks of the Iliſſus. My mind was violently agi- 
tated wirh the moſt melancholy and afflicting re- 
flections. Was it to acquire ſuch odious knowledge, 
then, that I had quitted my country and relations ! 
And do all the efforts of human underſtanding 
only ſerve to ſhew us that we are the moſt miſer- 
able of beings ! But whence happens it that theſe 
beings exiſt; whence does it happen that they pe- 
riſh? What mean thoſe periodical changes which 
eternally take place on the theatre of the world? 
For whom 1s this dreadful ſpectacle intended ? Is 
it for the gods who have no nced of it? Is it for 


b Ariſtot, Metaph. lib. 14, cap. 8, t. ii. p- 1CO;, 
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men who are its victims? And why am I myſelf 
compelled to act a part on this ſtage ? Why was 
I drawn from non-entity without my knowledge, 
and rendered wretched without being aſked whe- 
ther I conſented to be ſo? I interrogate the hea- 
vens, the earth, and the whole univerſe. What an- 
ſwer can they give? They ſilently execute orders 
without any knowledge of their motives. I queſ- 
tion the ſages: cruel men! They have anſwered 
me. They have taught me to know myſelf ! They 
have ſtripped me of all the claims I had to my own 
eſteem! Already I am unjuſt towards the gods, 
and ere long perhaps I ſhall be barbarous towards 
men! 

To what a height of violence and enthuſiaſm does 
a heated imagination tranſport us! At a ſingle 
glance I had run over all the conſequences of theſe 
fatal opinions ; the ſlighteſt appearances were be- 
come to me realities; the moſt groundleſs appre- 
henſions were converted into torments : my ideas, 
like frightful phantoms, maintained a conflict in 
my mind with the violeace of contending waves 
agitated by the tempeſt. 

In the midſt of this ſtormof warringpaſſions, I had 
thrown myſelf, without perceiving it, at the foot of a 
plane-tree, under which Socrates uſed ſometimes to 
converſe with his diſciples i. The recollection of this 
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wiſe and happy man ſerved only to increaſe my anx- 
iety and delirium. I called on him aloud, and bathed 
with my tears the ſpot where he had once ſitten, when 


I diſcovered at a diſtance Phocus, the ſon of Pho. 
cion, and Cteſtppus; the fon of Chabrias *, ac. 


companied by ſome young men of my acquaint- 


ance. I had barely time to recover the uſe of my 
ſenſes, before they approached, and obliged me to 
follow them. b | 

We went to the forum, where we were ſhewn 
epigrams and ſongs againſt perſons at the head of 
adminiſtration ', and it was agreed that the beſt 


government was that of Lacedæmon n. We next 


repaired to the theatre, where new pieces were 
performing, which we hiſſed ", yet chey ſuc- 
ceeded. We then took a ride, and, after bathing, 
fupped on our return with ſome ſinging girls and 
female flute players . I forgot the portico, the 


plane- tree, and Socrates, arid reſigned myſelf 


without reſerve to pleafure . and licentiouſneſs. 
Part of the night we ſpent in drinking, and the 
remainder in ſcouring the ſtreets to inſult the paſ- 
ſengers v. | 

When I awoke, peace reigned in my ſoul, and 
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K* Plut. in Phoc. t. i. p. 744 et 750. 

1 Id. in Pericl. t. i. p. 170. 

= Ariſtot. de Rep. lib. 4, cap. 1, t. ii. p. 363. 
» Demoſth. de Falſ. Legat, p. 346. 

® Plat, in Protag. t. i. p. 347. - 9 
r Demoſth, in Conon. p. 1110. | 
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I eaſily diſcovered the ſource of thoſe terrors which 

had agitated me the preceding day. Not yet inured 

to the uncertainties of ſcience, my fears had been 
thoſe of a child on finding himſelf alone for the 

firſt time in the dark. From this moment I re- 

ſolved to acquire fixed ideas on the opinions diſ- 

= cuſſed in the portico, to frequent the library of 
cone of my Athenian friends, and avail myſelf of 


that opportunity to become maſter of the yarious 
branches of Grecian literature. 
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Library of an Atbenian. Claſs of Phileſephy. 


ISISTRATUS, two centuries ago, had col- 
lected a- library open to the public, which 
was carried away by Xerxes into Perſia . In my 
time, ſeveral Athenians had collections of books; 
the moſt conſiderable was the library of Euclid, 
who had received it from his anceſtors r, and who 
deſerved to poſſeſs it, ſince he underſtood its 
value. 

On entering this library, I was ſtruck with ſur- 
priſe and pleaſure, I found myſelf in the midſt of 


the fineſt geniuſes of Greece, living and breathing 


in their works, with which I was ſurrounded. 
Even their filence increaſed my reſpect. An aſ- 
ſembly of the ſovereigns of all the nations on earth 
would have appeared to me leſs awful, A few 
moments after, I could not help exclaiming: 


Alas; how much knowledge is here which is 


— 
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1 Aul. Gell. lib. 6, cap. 17. 
r Athen. lib. 1, cap. 2, p. 3. Caſaub. ibid. p. 6. 
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denied the Scythians ! I have ſince ſaid, more than 
once, how much knowledge uſeleſs to man ! 

I ſhall not here ſpeak of all the different kinds 
df ſubſtances which have been uſed to write on. 
The ſkins of ſheep and goats*, and various ſorts 
of linen cloth, were ſucceſſively employed; paper 
has ſince come into uſe, made from the interior 
filaments of the ſtalk of a plant which grows in the 
marſhes of Egypt, or amid the ſtagnant waters left 
by the Nile after its inundation *, It is formed 
into rolls, at the extremity of which is ſuſpended 
a ticket containing the title of the book. Each . 
roll is only written on one ſide, and, to accommo- 
date the reader, is divided into ſeveral compart- 
ments or pages. 
Coppyiſts by profeſſion * paſs their lives in tran- 
ſcribing the works which fall into their hands; 
and other individuals, for the fake of information, 
take this trouble on themſelves. Demoſthenes 
told me one day, that, in order to form his ſtyle, 
he had eight times tranſcribed the hiſtory of Thu- 
cydides with his own hand 7. Copies are multi- 
plied by this means, but are ſeldom very common, 


Herodot. lib. 5, cap. 58. | | 
t Plin, lib. 13, cap. 11, t. i. p. 689. Caylus, Rec. d' Antiq. 
t. v. p. 76. | 

„ Theophr, Hiſtor. Plant. lib. 4, cap. 9, p. 423+ Plin. ibid, 
Mem. de V Acad. des Bell. Lettr. t. xxvi. p. 276. 

* See the manuſcripts of Herculaneum. 

x Poll. lib. 7, cap. 33, $ 211. 

Lucian. adv, Indoct. $ 4, * P» 102. 
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on account of the expence , 2 circumſtance which 


greatly retards the progreſs of knowledge. A 
book becomes ſtill more rare when it appears in a 
foreign country, and treats on ſubjects not under. 
ſtood by the generality of readers. I have known 
Plato, notwithſtanding the extenſive correſpond- 
ence he had in Italy, obtain, with difficulty, cer. 
tain philoſophical works“, and pay a hundred 
minz + for three ſmall treatiſes by Philolaus . 

The Athenian bookſellers can neither take the 
fame pains, nor make ſimilar advances. Their 
ſtock. generally conſiſts of books of mere amuſe- 
ment, part of which they ſend to the adjacent 
countries, and ſometimes even to the Greek colo- 
nies on the coaſt of the Euxine®. The paſſion 
for writing Is perpetually furniſhing freſh articles 
for this commerce. The Greeks are verſed in 
every ſpecies of literature. Of this we ſhall be able 
to judge from the account I am about to 19 2 
of the library of Euclid. 

I ſhall begin with the clafs of -hiloſophy. The 
works of this clals date no nr than the 1 of 


* After the death of — Plato's diſciple, Ariftotle 
bought his books, which were few in number, and paid three 
talents, or 16, 200 livres (6951.) for them. (Diogen. Laert. in 
Speuſ. lib. 4, § 5. Aul. Gell. lib. 3, cap. 17.) 

2 Diog. Laert, in Archyt. lib. 8, $ 90. 


+ 9c livres (3751. 
2 — in Plat. lib. „ 5 tid. 8, 5 85. Aul Gell. lib. 3, 
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Solon, who flouriſhed about two hundred and fifty 
years ago. Prior to that period the Greeks had 
theologians, but no philoſophers. Little anxious 
to ſtudy nature, the poets collected, and by their 
works gave a ſanction to the reigning fallehoods 
and ſuperſtitions of the people. But in the time 
of this legiſlator, and towards the 5oth Olympiad “, 
an aſtoniſhing revolution ſuddenly took place in 
the minds of men. Thales and Pythagoras laid 
the foundations of their philoſophy ; Cadmus of 
Miletus wrote hiſtory in proſe; Theſpis firſt gave 
a ſettled form to tragedy z as did Suſarion to co- 
medy. 

Thales, of Miletus in Tonia, one of Fu ſeven 
ſages of Greece, was born in the firſt year of the 
35th Olympiade +, Ip his early years he filled 
with diſtinction the employments to which he was 
called by his birth and wiſdom. A thirſt for know- 
ledge ſoon incited him to travel into foreign coun- 
tries, On his return, devoting himſelf excluſively 
to the ſtudy of nature, he aſtoniſhed Greece by 
predicting a ſolar eclipſe*; and inſtructed it, 
by communicating the knowledge of geometry 
and — Wann he had n in 
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* Towards the year 580 before Chriſt. 
© Apollod. ap. "Diog: Laert. lib. 1, 6 38. Corlin. Faſt. 
Attic. t. iii. p. 56. 
+ Towards the year 640 before Chriſt, 
Herodot, lib, 1, cap. 74. Cicer. de Divin. lib. 1, cap. 49, 
t. ii. p. 41, Plin, lib, 2, cap. E t. i. p. 78. 
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Egypt*. He lived independent, enjoyed his repu- 
tation in peace and died without regret . In his 
youth, his mother preſſed him to marry, and repea- 
ted het ſolicitations ſeveral yeats after. The firſt 
time he ſaid: It is too ſoon. The ſecond time: It 


is too late f. 
Many of his replies are ſtill remembered, which 


I ſhall repeat, as they may give an idea of his phi- 
loſophy, and ſhew with what preciſion the ſages of 
that age endeavoured to anſwer the — pro- 
pounded to them. 

What is it that is moſt beautiful ? The uni- 
verſe; for it is the work of God, —What moſt im- 
menſe ?—Space; becauſe it contains every thing, 
What moſt powerful ?—Neceſlity ; becauſe it 
triumphs over all things. What moſt difficult? 
To know oneſelf, — What | moſt eaſy ? — To 
give advice. What moſt rare?—A tyrant who 
arrives at old age. What difference is there be- 
tween living and dying? — They are equally in- 
different. —Why do you not die then ?—Becauſe 
they are equally indifferent —What is there that 
can conſole us in misfortune ? — The ſight of an 
enemy more wretched than ourſelves. What me- 
thod muſt we take to lead an irreproachable life? 
Do nothing which we ſhould condemn. in others. 


—— 


© Diog. Laert. in Thal. lib. = 14 et 27. Bailly, Hiſt, de 


PAſtron. Anc. p. 196 et 433. 
* Towards the year 548 before Chriſt. 


5 Diog. Laert. ibid. 5 26, 
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— What is neceſſary to happineſs ? -A ſound 
body, an eaſy fortune, and an enlightened mind s, 
&c. &c. | 

Nothing is ſo celebrated as the name of Pytha- 
goras, nothing ſo little known as the particulars 
of his life>. It appears that in his youth he 
took leſſons from Thales and Pherecydes of Syros; 
that he afterwards reſided a long time in Egypt; 
and that, if he did not actually viſit the kingdoms 
of Upper Aſia, he had at leaſt ſome knowledge of 
the ſciences cultivated in thoſe countries. The pro- 
fundity of the Egyptian myſteries, the deep medi- 
tations of the ſages of the Eaſt, were as well 
adapted to inflame his ardent imagination, as the 
auſtere mode of life which the greater part of them 
had embraced was congenial with his firm cha- 
racter. 

On his return, finding his country enſlaved by 
a tyranti, he went, far from ſervitude, to ſettle at 
Crotona in Italy. This city was then in a deplar. 
able ſituation. The inhabitants, vanquiſhed by 
the Locrians, had loſt all ſenſe of their native 
powers, and ſought no other reſource under their 
misfortunes than in the exceſs of pleaſure. Py- 
thagoras undertook to re- animate their courage by 
inſpiring them with their ancient virtues. His 


— 


1 


s Diog. Laert. in Thal. lib. 1, 5 35, 36, &c. 

b Diogen. Lagrt. lib. 8, $ 1. Fabric. Biblioth. Græc. t. i. 
P+ 455- Bruck. Hiſtor. Philoſ. t. i. p. 994. | 
' * dtrab, lib. 14, p. 638. Diogen. Laert. lib. 8, 5 3. 
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inſtructions and example ſo haſtened the progreſy 
of reformation, that the Crotonian women, ex. 
cited by his eloquence, were ſeen to dedicate in 
a temple the precious ornaments in which it was 
their pride to deck themſelves k. 

Not ſatisfied with this triumph, he endeavoured 
to render the good he had effected permanent, 
by educating the youth in the principles to which 
he owed his ſucceſs. Well knowing that in a 
ftate nothing inſpires more energy than wiſdom of 
manners, nor in an individual than perfect ſelf. 
denial, he planned a ſyſtem of education, which, 
to render the mind capable of receiving truth, 
taught it to be independent of the ſenſes. On 
this occaſion was it that he founded that cele. 
brated inſtitution, which ſtill ſtands pre-eminent, 
even in theſe later times, among all other philoſo- 
phical ſects l. e 
Towards the end of his life, and in extreme 
old age, he had the affliction to ſee almoſt all that 
he had done rendered of no effe& by the jealouſy 
of the leading citizens of Crotona, Obliged to 
take to flight, he wandered from town to town x, 
until the moment when death, terminating his 
misfortunes, reduced envy to ſilence, and procured 
honours to his memory, which were carried to an 


— 


— 


15 — 
„ͤꝛ— 


* Juſtin, lib, 20, cap. 4. 
1 Plat. de Rep. lib. 10, t. ii. p, 600, 


„ Porph, de Vit. Pyth. p. 51. 
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extravagant length, from the remembrance of the 
perſecution he had ſuffered. 

The Ionian ſchool owes its origin to Thales ; 
the Italian to Pythagoras : both of theſe ſchools 
have given birth to others, which have all of them 
produced great men. Euclid, when collecting 
their productions, had been attentive to diftribute 
them relatively to the different ſyſtems of philoſo- 

hy. 

4 — ſome treatiſes, falſely perhaps attributed 
to Thales, were ranged the works of thoſe who 
have taught his doctrine, and were ſucceſſively at 
the head of his ſchool. Theſe are Anaximandere, 
Anaximenes*, Anaxagoras, who firſt taught phi- 
loſophy at Athens“; and Archelaus, who was the 
maſter of Socrates", Their writings treat of the 
formation of the univerſe, of the nature of things, 
and of geometry and aſtronomy. 

The following treatiſes were much more cloſely 
connected with morals; for Socrates and his diſ- 
ciples beſtowed their attention leſs on nature in 
general, than on man in particular. Socrates has 
left nothing in writing but a hymn in honour of 
Apollo, and ſome fables of Æſop, which he put 


» Plut. de Orac. t. ii. p. 403, Diogen. Laert. lib. 1,4 23. 

2 Diogen, Laert. lib. 2, f 2. Suid. in An. 

? Fabric, Biblioth. Græc. t. i. p. $14. 

1 Ariſtot, de Anim, lib. 1, cap. 2, t. i. p 620. Clem, Alex. 
Stromat. lib. 1, p. 362. 


# Diogen, Laert. lib. 2, 5 16. 
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into verſe whilſt he was in priſon*. I found both 
theſe little pieces, and the works that have proceed- 
ed from his ſchool in the library of Euchd. The 
latter are almoſt all in the form of dialogues, in 
which Socrates is the principal interlocutor, it 
being their object ro record his converſations. I 
ſaw the dialogues of Plato; thoſe of Alexamenes 
prior to thoſe of Plato*; thoſe of Xenophon, of 
Zichines *, of Crito*, of Simon?, of Glaucon*, 
of Simmias*, of Cebes *, of Phædone, and of 
Euclid®, who founded the ſchool of Megara, 
at preſent under the direction of Eubulides his 
diſciple. 

The Italian ſchool has produced a much greater 
number of authors than the Ionian ©, Beſides ſome 
treatiſes aſcribed to Pythagoras, and which do not 
appear to be authentic, Euclid was in poſſeſſion 


— 


— 


* Plut. de Fort. Alex. t. ii. p. 328. Cicer. de Orat. lib. 3, 
cap. 16, t. i. p. 294. Plat. in Phædon. t. i. p. 60. Diogens 
Laert. lib, 2, $42, 4 
_ * Ariltot. ap. Athen. lib, 11, cap. 15, p. 500. 

» Diog. Laert. lib. 2, 5 61. Athen. lib. 13, p. {0% 

* Diog. Laert. lib. 2, < 121, 

Y Id. ibid. 5 122. 
Id. ibid. &$ 124. 

2 Id. ibid. 

Þ 1d. ibid. 5 125. 

© Id. ibid. < 105. 

« Id. ibid. & 108, 
e — Vita Pythag. p. 215. 
f racl: ap. Diogen. Laert. lib. 8, ) 6. Plut. de Fort. Alex. 


ucian. pro Lapſu in Salut. t. i. p. 72 r 
dE Grzc, t. i. p. 4, o | = * 
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of almoſt all the writings of the philoſophers who 
have followed or modified his doctrine. 

such was Empedocles of Agrigentum, to whom 
the inhabitants of that great city offered the crown, 
but who preferred the glory of eſtabliſhing among 
them an equal governments, With a genius com- 
parable even to that of Homer, he lent the charms 
of poetry to the moſt abſtract ſubjects *, and ac- 
quired ſo great a degree of celebrity as to attract 
the attention of all the Greeks aſſembled at the 
Olympic games i. He ſaid to the Agrigentines : - 
« You eagerly purſue pleaſures as if you were to 
die to-morrow,” and * build houſes as if you 
were to live for ever.“ 

Such again were Epicharmus, a man of wit, like 
moſt of the Sicilians l, who incurred the diſpleaſure 
of King Hiero, by making uſe of an indecent ex- 
preſſion in preſence of the wife of that prince , 
and the ill will of the other philoſophers by reveal- 
ing the ſecret of their dogmas in his comedies *; 
Ocellus of Lucania, Finubus of Locris, authors 
lf ſplendid, bur more profound and; g more correct 


_—_— 


— 


: Dic en. Lane lb. 8, 5 72. Aritot a ap. eumd. 8 61 
h Aritot, ibid. lib. 8, $ 57. 
i Diox. Laert. ibid. þ 66. 
* Id. bid. 9 6 
L Cicer len lib. 1, cap. 8, t. ii. p. 239. . Id. de Chr, Orat, 
* 12, t. i. p. 345. 
= Plut. Apopth. t. ii. p. 175. 
a 0 Pythager. 231 36, p. 213. 
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than the former; Archytas of Tarentum, cele. 
brated for his important diſcoveries 4n mecha. 
nics o; Philolaus of Crotona, one of the firſt 
among the Greeks who made the earth move 
round the centre of the univerſe ? z Eudoxus, whom 
I have often ſeen at Plato's, and who was at once 
a geometrician, aſtronomer, phyſician, and legiſ- 
lator 2; not to mention an Ecphantys, an Alc- 
mæon, an Hippaſus, and a multitude of others, 
as well ancient as modern, who lived in obſcu- 
rity, and have become celebrated after their 
deaths. | 
+ One of the ſhelves particularly attracted my at- 
tention ; it was filled with a ſeries of philoſophi- 
cal books, all written by women, -which were gene- 
rally in favour of the Pythagorean doCtrine*. I 
there found the treatiſe on Wiſdom of PeriCtione *, 
a work abounding in perſpicuous metaphyſics, 
Euclid told me that Ariſtotle held it in high eſti- 
mation, and intended to borrow ſome ideas from 
it on the nature of exiſtence and its accidents*, 
He added, that the Italian ſchool had diffuſed 
more knowledge over the world than the lonian, 

- 4 5778 8, < 83. 

4 Id. ibid. lib. 8, p. 86. 
r Jambl, Vita Pythag. p. 218. Fabric, Bibl. Crec, t. i. 
p- 524+ Menag. Hiſtor. Mal. Philoſ. 

Stob. de Virt. ſerm. 1, p. 6. Phot. Biblioth. p. 373. 


Franc. Patric. Diſcuſſ. Peripat. t. ii, lib. 2, p. 197. 
Ant. Conti, IIluſtr. del Parmen. — | : NT a 
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but that it had committed errors from which its 
rival was neceſſarily exempt. The two great men, 
in fact, who founded them, ſtamped the character 
of their genius on their works. Thales, diſtin- 
guiſhed by profound ſenſe, had for his diſciples 
ſages who ſtudied nature in the ſimpleſt manner. 
His ſchool at length produced Anaxagoras, and 
the ſoundeſt theology; Socrates and the pureft 
morals. Pythagoras, perpetually under the in- 
fluence of a lively imagination, eſtabliſhed a ſect 
of pious enthuſiaſts, who at firſt beheld nothmg 
in nature but harmonies and proportions ; but 
paſſing from one ſpecies of fictions to another, 
gave birth to the Elean ſchool, and the moſt ab- 
ſtract metaphyſics. 

The philoſophers of the latter ſchool may be 
divided into two claſſes. Some, as Xenophares, 
Parmenides, Meliſſus, and Zeno, confined them- 
ſelves to metaphyſics; while others, as Leucippus, 


Democritus, Protagoras, &c. beſtowed their chief 
attention on hypſics *, 


The Elean ſchool owes its origin to Xenophanes, 
of Colophon in Ionia *, - Exiled from his country, 
which he had celebrated by his verſes, he went. to 


ſettle in Sicily, where he could find no means to 


maintain his family but by linging his FRO in 


v Bruck Hiſtor. Philoſ. LE 1143. 
BgBoꝛrn about the year 356 before Chin (Bruck. Hiſt, Philoſ. 


p. Is 144). 
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public®, after the manner of the the firſt philoſophers; 
He condemned all games of chance, and ſome one 
treating him in conſequence as a man of a weak 
mind, and full of prejudices, he anſwered : ©« I 
am indeed the weakeſt of men reſpecting actions 
at which I could not but bluſh .* 
Parmenides, his diſciple, was one of the moſt 
ancient and richeſt families of Elea. He be- 
ſtowed on his country ſo excellent a code of laws, 
that the magiſtrates oblige every citizen annually 
to ſwear he will obſerve them*. Diſguſted, at 
laſt, with influence and authority, he reſigned him- 
ſelf wholly to philoſophy, and paſſed the remain- 
der of his days in ſilence and meditation. Moſt 
of his writings are in verſe b. 

Zeno of Ejea, who was his diſciple, awd ? '1pted 
by him<, ſaw a tyrant gradually eſtabliſhing 
himſelf in a free city, conſpired againſt him, 
and died, refuſing to give up his accomplices l. 
This philoſopher loved the public as much as he 
eſteemed himſelf. His ſoul, ſo unſhaken in the 
hour of danger, was not proof againſt the ſhafts of 


* Diogen. Laert. lib. 9, $ 18. 

y Plut. de Vitioſ. Pud. t. ii. p. 530. 

* Bruck. Hiſt. Phil. t. i. p. 1757. | 

Plat. adv. Colot, t. ii. p. 1:27- Speuſipp, ap. Diog. 
Laert- lib. 9, J 28. nm 
' b Diogen. Laert ibid. & 22. 

c Diogen. Laert. in Zen. ibid. $ 25 

Id. ibid. 5 26. Cicer. Tuſcul. libs 2, cap. 227 t. ii. p. 294+ 


Val. Bax. Iib. 3, cap. 3. 
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calumny. He ſaid : © To be inſenſible to the evil 
that is ſpoken of {me, I muſt be ſo likewiſe to the 

Among the philoſophers, and particularly among 
thoſe of the Elean ſchool, we find men who took 
part in the adminiſtration of the ſtate, ſuch as 
Parmenides and Zeno . We ſee others who have 
commanded armies. Archytas gained ſeveral ad- 
vantages at the head of the Tarentine troops 8, 
Meliſſus, a ſcholar of Parmenides, vanquiſhed 

[the Athenians in a ſea fight. But theſe exam- 
ples, and others which might be mentioned, - by 
no means prove that philoſophy is calculated to 
form ſtateſmen or great generals; they only ſhew 
that a ſtateſman or great general may cultivate ' 
philoſophy. 

Leucippus deviated from the principles of his 
maſter Zeno', and communicated his own to 
Democritus of Abdera, in Thrace, 

The latter was born in opulence ; but he reſerved 
only a part of his fortune, to travel, after the ex- 
ample of Pythagoras, among the nations whom the 
Greeks treated as barbarians, but who wherein fact 


—— 
* — ——— * 6 — * 


Diogen. Laert. ibid. § 29. 

f Diogen. in Parm, et Zen. | 

1 Elian. Var. Hiſt, lib. 7, cap. 14. Ariſtox. ap. Diogen. 
Laert. lib. 8, 6 82. 5 

k lian. ibid. Plut. in Per. t. i, p. 166 ; et adv. Colot. t. i 

1126, 

i Bruck. Hiſt, Philoſ. t. i. p. 1171. 

* Id. ibid. p. 1177. Diog. Laert. lib. 9, F 36. 
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the guardians of the ſciences. On his return, one 
of his brothers, who had enriched himſelf by what 
he had abandoned, provided for his wants, which 
were confined to mere neceſſaries; and to ward off 
the operation of a law which denied ſepulture to 
the citizen convicted of having diſſipated the ins 
heritance of his fathers, Democritus read to an 
aſſembly of the inhabitants of Abdera, a work which 
completely gained their eſteem and admiration !, 
He paſſed the remainder of his life in profound 
retirement; fortunate in poſſeſſing an ardent pal. 
fion, which it was always in his power to gratify, 
that of edifying himſelf by his meditations, and 
others by his writings. 

Protagoras v, born of poor parents, and em- 
ployed in ſervile occupations, was diſcovered and 
brought up by Democritus, who directed and ex- 
panded his genius. This is the ſame · Protagoras 
who became one of the moſt illuſtrious ſophiſts of 
Athens, in which city he took up his reſidence. 
He compiled laws for the Thurians in Italy, 
wrote on philoſophy, was accuſed of atheiſm, 
and baniſhed Attica. His works were rigorouſly 
ſought after in private houſes, and burnt in the 
market place o. 


— 


* Diogen. Laert. 1b 9,5 39. 

m Bruck. Hiſt, Philoſ. t. i. p. 1 200. 

n Heracl. ap. Diog. Laert. lib. 9, & 50. 

* Diogen. Laert, lib. 9, b 52. Cicer. de Nat. Deor. lib. i, 


cap. 23, p. 416. Suid, in Ufer. 
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Iknow not whether we ſhould attribute to the cir- 
cumſtances of the times, or the nature of the human 
mind, a certain ſingularity which I have frequently 
obſerved with admiration. No ſooner does a man of 
abilities and genius make his appearance in a city, 
than other men of genius emerge from obſcurity, 
who but for him might poſſibly never have been 
able to diſplay themſelves. Cadmus and Thales 
in Miletus, Pythagoras in Italy, Parmenides in the 
city of Elea, ÆEſchylus and Socrates in Athens, 
have created, if I may ſo ſpeak, in theſe different 
countries, generations of emulous minds, eager to 
equal or to ſurpaſs their models. Even Abdera, that 
little town, heretofore ſo celebrated for the ſtupi- 
dity of its inhabitants ?, had ſcarcely produced De- 
mocritus before Protagoras appeared; and he again 
will be ſucceeded by a citizen of the ſame place, 
by Anaxarchus, who has already given the moſt 
unequiyocal preſages of future excellence. 

Among the authors who have written on philoſo- 
phy, I muſt not omit the dark Heraclitus of Ephe- 
ſus, for he has merited this epithet by the obſcu- 
rity of his ſtyle". This man, of the moſt gloomy 
character and intolerable pride, began by acknow- 


— 


p Cicer. ibid. cap. 43, t. ii. 433+ Juven. Sat. 10, v. 50. 
4 Diogen. Laert, in Anaxarch. lib. 9. f 58. 
r Cicer, de Finib. lib. 2, cap. 5. Scnec, Epiſt, 12. Clem. 


Alex, Stromat. lib, 5, p. 676. 
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ledging that he knew nothing. and ended by de- 
claring that he knew every thing. The, Ephe- 
ſlans wiſhed to place him at the head of their re- 
public; which he refuſed, being offended at their 
having exiled his friend Hermodorus t.. They 
aſked him for a code of laws. He anſwered that 
they were too corrupt . Having rendered himſelf 
univefſally odious, he quitted Epheſus, and re- 
tired into the neighbouring mountains, feeding 
only on wild herbs, and deriving no other ſatif- 
faction from his meditations than what arofe from 
his increaſed hatred of mankind. 

Socrates having . finiſhed reading a work of 
Heraclitus, ſaid to Euripides who tent it him; 
« What I underſtood of it is excellent; I make 
no doubt but the remainder is ſo likewiſe : but 
you riſk drowning yourſelf in it, if you are not as 
ſ᷑ilful as a Delian diver *.“ 

The works of theſe celebrated writers were accom- 
panied by many others, the authors of which are Jeſs 
generally known. Whilſt I was congratulating Eu- 
clid on poſſeſſing ſo valuable a collection, I ſaw a 
man, venerable from his countenance, his age and 
deportment, enter the library. His hair lowed upon 
his _— and his brow was bound with a diadem 


** 


; "- ua "_ lib. 9, § 5. 

t Id. ibid. & 2 et 6. 

n Td. ibid. F 2. 

x Diogen. Laert. in Seer. Ii, 2, 22. Id, i in Heracl, lib. on 


$ 11. Suid. in Arx. 
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and a crown of myrtle. This was Callias the 
Hierophant, or high prieſt of Ceres, the intimate 
friend of Euclid, who was fo attentive as to intro. 
duce me to him, and prepoſſeſs him in my favour. 
After ſome moments converſation I returned to my 
books, examining them with an eagerneſs which did 
not eſcape Callias. He aſked me whether it would 
give me pleaſure to acquire ſome idea of the 
doctrines they contained. I will anſwer you, ſaid 
I with vivacity, as one of my anceſtors formerly 
did Solon : *I have quitted Scythia, I have tra- 
verſed immenſe countries, and braved the tem- 
peſts of the Euxine fea, only to come and ſeek in- 
ſtruction among you.” My reſolution is taken, I 
will never leave this place: I am going to devour 
the writings of your ſages; for from their labours 
we muſt undoubtedly learn ſublime truths eſſen- 
tial to the happineſs of man. Callias ſmiled at my 
determination, perhaps with a mixture of compaſ- 
ſion; we ſhall ſee by the following diſcourſe. 
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Lucian. de Gymnaſ. 5 14, t. ii. p. 892. 
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CONTINUATION OF THE PRECEDING CHAPTER, 


Diſcourſe of the High Prieft of Ceres on Firſt Cauſes, 


ONCE dreamed, faid Callias, that I was ſud- 
1 denly tranſported into a high road, in the 
midſt of an immenſe multitude; compoſed of per- 
ſons of all ages, ſexes, and conditions. We preſſed 
forward with rapid ſteps, each with a bandage 
over his eyes, ſome uttering ſhouts of joy, but 
the greater part oppreſſed with chagrin and liſt- 
leſſneſs. I knew hot whence I came nor whither 
I was going. 1 interrogated thoſe around me. 
Some anſwered: We are as ignorant as yourſelf, 
but we follow thoſe who precede us, and precede 
thoſe who follow us. Others replied : What ſig- 
nify theſe queſtions to us? Look at theſe people 
who are preſſing us, we muſt repulſe them in our 
turn. Others again, more rational, ſaid to me: 
The gods have ordained us to run this race, and 
we obey their commands without either partici- 


pating in the idle joy, or ſharing in the fruitleſs 
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ſorrow of this multitude, I was ſuffering myſelf 
to be hurried away by the crowd, when I heard a 
voice exclaiming : This is the path of know- 
ledge and of truth. I turned and haſtily followed, 
when a man ſeizing me by the hand, took off my 
bandage and led me into a foreſt, where I could 
ſee no more than when I was blinded. We ſoon 
loſt all traces of the path in which we before were, 
and met with a great number of perſons who had 
loſt themſelves like us. Their guides never fell 
in with each other without coming to blows, for 
it was the intereſt of each to ſeduce as many fol- 
lowers as poſſible from the reſt : they bore torches, 
and kept ſhaking them in order to dazzle us with 
the ſparks. I often changed my conductor, and 
often fell among precipices; frequently too I found 
myſelf ſtopped by an impenetrable wall, in which 
caſes my guides diſappeared, leaving me in all the 
horror of deſpair, Exhauſted by fatigue, I re- 
oretted that I had ever quitted the road followed 
by the multitude, and awaked full of this regret. 

O my ſon, men lived for many ages in a ſtate of 
ignorance which left their reaſon at peace! Con- 
tented with the confuſed traditions tranſmitted to 
them concerning the origin of things, they 
lived happy, without ſeeking to enlarge their 
ſphere of knowledge, But for theſe laſt two hun- 
dred years, agitated by a ſecret inquietude, they 
have endeavoured to penetrate the myſteries of 
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is joined to the depth of wiſdom, where man has 
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nature, on which they formerly beſtowed no atten- 
tion; and this new malady of the human mind 


has ſubſtituted great errors for violent prejudices, 


When 1t was diſcovered that God, the univerſe, 
and man, were ſublime objects of meditation, the 


'mind of the obſerver ſeemed to acquire new ele- 


vation; for nothing inſpires more elevated ideas or 
more extenſive views than the ſtudy of nature; 


and, as the ambition of the mind is as active and 


inſatiable as that- of the heart, men wiſhed to mea- 


. ſure ſpace, fathom infinity, and purſue the wind- 
- ings of that chain which, in the immenſity of its 


folds, embraces all beings. 

The works of the firſt philoſophers are didaCtic 
and unornamented. They proceed only on prin- 
ciples and conſequences, like thoſe of geometri- 
cians *; but the grandeur of the ſubject diffuſes a 
majeſty over them, which not unfrequently in- 
ſpires an intereſt and reſpect from their very title. 
The author announces that he is about to treat of 
Nature, of Heaven, of the World, of the Soul of the 
World. Democritus begins one of his treatiſes in 
theſe important words: I ſpeak of the Univerſe *. 


In examining this enormous collection, where 


the moſt vivid light flaſhes forth from amidiſt the 
moſt profound obſcurity, where exceſs of delirium 


— 


| 2 See Ocellus Lucanus and Timæus of Locris. 
= Cicer. Acad, cap. 23, t. ii. p. 31, 
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at once diſplayed the ſtrength and wehkneſs of his 
reaſon, remember, O my ſon, that Nature is con- 
cealed under a brazen veil, that the united efforts 
of men and ages never can lift up the extremity 
of this covering, and that the ſcience of philoſo- 
phy conſiſts in diſcerning the point where myſtery 
begins, and its wiſdom in revering it. 

In our days we have ſeen the exiſtence of the 
Deity either totally denied, or called in queſtian, 
that exiſtence ſo long and uniformly atteſted by 
the conſent of all nations b. Some philoſophers - 
formally reject ite; others overturn it by their 
principles. But all thoſe reaſoners who attempt ta 
fathom the eſſence of that infinite being, or ta 
account for his operations, neceſſarily loſe them- 
ſelves in the incomprehenſibility of their ſubject. 


Aſk them, What is God? they will anſwer, 


That which has neither beginning nor end *.—A 
pure ſpirit :; Han extremely ſubtle matter, air *;— 
a fire endowed with intelligence ?; - the world », 
No; the ſoul of the world to which it 1s united, 


d Ariſtot. de Cel. lib. 1, cap. 3, t. i. p. 434. 

© Plut. de Plac. Philoſ. lib. 1, cap. 7, t. ii. p. 880. 

4 Thal. ap. Diog. Laert. lib. 1, $ 36. 

* Anaxag, ap. Xriſtot. de Anim. lib. 1, cap. 2, t. i, p. 621; 
ap. Cicer, de Nat. Deor. lib. 1, cap. 11, t. ii. p. 405. 

f Diogen, Appoll. ap. Cicer. ibid. cap. 12. Anaxim. ap. 
Cicer, ibid. cap, 10. 

1 Pythag. ap. Bruck. t. i. p. 1677. Democr. ap. Plut. de 
Plac. Philoſ. lib. 1, cap. 7, t. ii. p. 881. 
Ariſtot. ap. Cic. ibid. cap. 13. Heragl, Pont, ap. Cicer. 
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as the ſoul is to the bodyi,—He is the ſingle prin. 
ciple of all things*.—He is the principle of good 
matter is the principle of evill.— Every thing is 
executed by. his command and under his eye ®, 
No; every thing is performed by ſubordinate 
agents... . O my ſon! adore God, and ſeek nat 
to know him. 

Aſk them, What 1s the univerſe ? they will 
anſwer : Whatever is has always been; the world 
therefore is eternal® No; it is not eternal, 
but matter is. This matter, ſuſceptible of every 
form, poſſeſſed none in particular *,—[t had a 
form, it had ſeveral, had an unlimited number 
of forms; for it is nothing but water !, but air r, 
but fire *, but the elements, but an aſſemblage of 
atoms“, but an infinite number of incorruptible 
elements, of ſimilar particles, which form every 
ſpecies of being by their combination. This mate 


Thales ap. Plut. ibid. Pythag. ap. Cicer. ibid, cap, 11, 

* Xenophan. ap. Cicer. Acad. 11, cap. 37. t. ii. p. 49, | 

| Tim. Locr. ap. Plat. t. iii. p. 93. Plat. in Tim. p. 47, 
Id. de Rep. t. ii. p. 273. 

= Plat. ibid. 


n Ocell. Lucan. in init, Diod. Sic, lib, r, p. 6. Hiſt, des 


Cauſes Prem. t. i. p. 387. 

* Ariſtot, de Cœle, lib. 1, cap. 10. t. i. p. 447. 

Tim. Locr. ap. Plat. t. iii, p. 94. Plat. in Tim. ibid. p. 51, 
&c. 

4 Thales ap. Ariftct. Meraph. lib. 1. ca t. ii. p. 842. 
Plut. de Plac. Philoſ. lib. 1, — eg t. ii. p. 5 3 1 

r Anaxim. et Diogen. ap. Ari ot. ibid. Flut. ibid. 

Hipp. et Heracl, ap. Ariſtot. ibid. 

t Emped. ap. Ariftot. ibid. 

u Dem. ap. Laert, lib. 9, 5 44. Plut. ibid, p. 877, 
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ter ſubſiſted motionleſs in chaos; intelligence 
communicated to it its activity, and the world 
appeared .- No; it had an irregular motion; 
God communicated regularity to it by infuſing 
into it a portion of his efſence, and the world was 
made y. No; the atoms were floating in the 
yoid, and the univerſe was the reſult of their for- 
tuitous concourſe *® No; in nature there are 
but two elements, which have produced and pre- 
ſerved every thing ; earth, and fire which animates 
earth. No; to the four elements we muſt add 
love that unites their parts, and hatred that ſepa- 
rates them? , . . . . O my ſon! waſte not your 
days in ſtudying the nature of the univerſe, but 
employ them in filling as becomes you the little 
ſpace you ocupy in it, 

Aſk them, in fine, What is man? they will 
anſwer ; Man exhibits the ſame phenomena and 
the ſame contradictions as the univerſe of which 
he is the abſtract e. The principle which has at 
all times been diſtinguiſhed by the name of ſoul 
and intelligence, 1s a nature perpetually in mo- 


* Anazag. ap. Ariſtot. de Calo, lib. 3 et 4, t. i. p. 477 Ke. ; 
ap, Put. de Plac. Philoſ. lib. 1, cap. 3, p. 876; ap. iog. Laert. 
in Anaxag. lib. 2, & 6: | | | 

Tim. Loer. aß. Plat, t. itt. p. 95. Plat, in Tim, 


P 33 
Flut. de Plac. Philoſ. lib, 1, cap. 4, t. ii. p. 878. 
: Parmen. ap. Ariftot.' Metaph. lib. 1, cap. 5, t. it. 
p. 84 · _— ns 0, 
» Emped. ap. Ariſtot. ibid. cap. 4, p. 844. 
© Vita Pythagor. ap. — Si, 
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tion, Tt is a number which moves of itſelf .. 
It is a pure ſpirit, ſay they, which has nothing in 
common with bodies. But if ſo, how can it be 
acquainted with them* ?—It is rather a very ſubtle 
airs—a very active fire) —a flame emanating 
from the ſun '—a portion of æther *—a very light 
water !—a mixture of ſeveral elements ®.—1t is an 
aſſemblage of igneous and ſpherical atoms, ſimi- 
lar to thoſe ſubtle particles of matter which we ſee 
floating in the rays of the ſun ». It is a ſimple 
being. No; it is a compound being; it is com- 
poſed of ſeveral principles, it is compoſed of ſeve- 
ral oppoſite qualities .—It is the blood circulating 
in our veins “. This ſoul is diffuſed through our 
whole body; it reſides only in the brain, in the 
heart *, in the diaphragm. It periſhes with us.— 


No; it is unperiſhable: but it animates other 


— — 


4 Thales ap. Plut. de Plac. Philoſ. lib. 4, cap. 2. t. ii. p. 898. 

* Pythag. ap. Flut. ibid. Xenocr. ap. eumd. de Procr, Anim. 
t. i. 1012. Ariſtot. Topic. lib. 6, cap. 3, t. i. p. 243. 

riſtot. de Anim. lib. 1, cup. 2, t. i. p. 621. 
s Plut. de Plac. Philoſ. lib. 4, cap. 3. 
f ons ibid. « hy 
picharm. ap. Varr. de Ling. Lat. lib. 4, p. 1 

* Pythag. . Di Laert. 1 lid. 8 8, 9 28. yy 

1 on. ap. Aritlot ibid. p. 620. 

m Euped. ap. Ariſtot. ibid. p. 619. 

» Democr. et Leucipp. ap. Ariitor. ibid. p. 619 ; ap. Stob, 
Eclog. m_ lib. 1, p- 93. ut. de Plac. Philoſ. lib. 4, cap · 3» 
t. 11, 

"Ariftor. ibid. Plut. ibid. cap. 3 et 4. 

Þ Critias ap. Ariltot. ibid. p. 621. Macrob. de Somn. Scip. 
K. — — Cicer. Tuſcul. 

4 Emped. ap. Cicer. Tuſcu r 1, t. ii. p. 239. 

Fla. de P Plac, Philoſ, lib 47 cap. 5» p. 899. N 
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bodies ;—but it reunites with the ſoul of the uni- 
verſe . . . . O my ſon! regulate the emotions 
and paſſions of your ſoul, and ſeek not to compre- 
hend its eſſence. 

Such is the general picture of the opinions 
which men have invented on the moſt important 
ſubjects of philoſophy. This abundance of ideas 
is in effect a real dearth; and that pile of learn- 
ing you have before your eyes, that pretended 
treaſure of ſublime knowledge, no other than 
a wretched heap of errors and contradictions. 
Look not there for ſyſtems uniform and correct in 
all their parts, for clear expoſitions, and ſolutions 
applicable to every phænomenon of nature. Al- 
moſt all theſe authors are unintelligible, becauſe 
they are too conciſe ; they are ſo, becaule they fear 
to ſhock the opinions of the multitude, They en- 
velop their doctrine in expreſſions either meta- 
phorical or contrary to their real principles; in 
fine, they are unintelligible, becauſe they affect ta 
be ſo, to elude difficulties they had not foreſeen, 
or which they find themſelves unable to reſolve. 

If, nevertheleſs, diſſatisfied with the concluſions 
you have juſt heard, you wiſh to acquire a curſory 
knowledge of their principal ſyſtems, you will be 
terrified at the nature of the queſtions which they 
preſume to diſcuſs at the very outſet, Is there 


——————_l_—_—___. 


* Plut, de Plac. Philoſ, lib. 4 CAPs 7. Cicer. Tuſeul. cap · 9* 
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but one principle in the univerſe ? Ought w we tq 
admit ſeveral ? If there be but one, is it moveable 


or immoveable ? If there be ſeveral, are they finite 


or infinite *? 
But the great queſtion is to explain the forma. 


tion of the univerſe, and to aſſign the cauſe of 
that aſtoniſhing number of ſpecies and individual 
beings which nature preſents to our eyes. The 
forms and qualities of bodies vary, and are in a 
perpetual ſtate of deſtruction and reproduction 
but the matter of which chey are compoſed eter- 
nally ſubſiſts; and the imagination is able to pur- 
ſue it through all its numberleſs diviſions and ſub- 
diviſions, until it at length arrives at a ſimple 
being, the firſt principle of the univerſe and of all 
individual bodies. The founders of the Ionian 
ſchool, and ſome philoſophers of other ſchools, 
applied themſelves to diſcover this ſimple and in- 
diviſible being. Some imagined i it to be the ele- 
ment of water *; others air; others again com- 
bined earth and fire with theſe two elements; and 
a fourth ſect ſuppoſed that from all eternity there 
had exiſted, in the primitive maſs, an immenſe 
number of motionleſs parts, determinate in form and 
kind; and that nothing more was requiſite than to 
collect all the ſcattered particles of air, in order to 
form that element ; all the atoms of gold to com- 


7 W . cuſcult. lib. 1, cap. 2, t. i. p. 316. % 
* et ap ib. 1. cap. 3, t. ii. p. 842. 
* Id. ibid. p. 842. Fut. de Pac. Philoſ, lib, 1, cap. 3, t. it, 


p. 873. 
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pole phat metal, and ſo on with every other ſpecies 
of matter J. 

The ſole object of theſe different ſyſtems was 
the material and paſſive principle of things; but 
it was ſoon diſcovered that a ſecond principle was 

neceſſary to beſtow activity on the former. Fire 
appeared in general to be an agent equal to the 
compoſition and decompoſition of bodies; whilſt 
others imagined they perceived in the particles of 
crude matter a ſort of ſympathy and antipathy 
capable of alternately ſeparating and uniting 
them *. Theſe, and other hypotheſes ſince ſubſti- 
tuted for them, being inapplicable to all the varie- 
ties of nature, their authors were often under the 
neceſſity of recurring to other principles, or of ſink- 
ing under the weight of difficulties, like thoſe 
wreſtlers who, entering the liſts without being ſuf- 
ficiently inured to diſcipline proper for their excr- 
ciſe, owe the petty ſucceſſes on which they pride 
themſelves to chance. 

The order and beauty which are apparent 
through the whole univerſe, compelled men at 
length to refer them to an intelligent cauſe. This 
the early philoſophers of the Ionian ſchool had 
acknowledged ; bur Anaxagoras, poſſibly follow- 


eee 


Ariſtot. Metaph. lib. 1, cap 3, t ii. p. 843. 
* Emped. ap. Plut, de Plac. Philo, lib. 1, cap. 3, t ii. p. 878. 
2  Aritoph. Metaph. lib. 1, cap. 4. t. ii. p. $44. 
> Id. ibid. cap. 3, t. ii. p. 843. Cicer. de — Deor. lib, 1, 
Gaps 10, t. ii. p. 405. 
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ing Hermotimus, was the firſt who diſtinguiſhed 
it from matter, and poſitively pronounced that all 
things exiſted from eternity in the primitive maſs, 
and that intelligence imparted its activity to this 
maſs, and brought it into order. 

Before the Ionian ſchool had attained to this 
elevated truth, which, after all, was no more than 
the ancient tradition of all nations, Pythagoras, or 
rather his diſciples ; for, notwithſtanding we are fo 
near the time in which he lived, it 1s impoſſible 
to learn the genuine opinions of this extraordinary 
man; ſome Pythagoreans, I ſay, conſidered the 
univerſe as matter animated by an intelligence 
which ſets the whole in motion, and is ſo inti- 
mately diffuſed through all its parts, as to be in- 
capable of ſeparation from it. This intelligence 
may be conſidered as the author of all things, as 
a very ſubtle fire, a moſt pure flame, or as the 
force which bas ſubdued matter, and till holds it 
enchained®, As its eſſence cannot be an object 
of the ſenſes, to expreſs it let us borrow, not the 
language of the ſenſes, but that of the mind. Let 
us give to intelligence, or the active principle of 
the univerſe, the name of monad or unity, becauſe 
it muſt be always the ſame; to matter, or the paſ- 
five principle, that of dyad or multiplicity, becauſe 
it! is ſubject to every kind of change; and to — 


© Cicer. de Nat. Deor. lib. , cap. It, t. ii. p. 405. 
- Juſtin. Mart. Orat. ad Gent. p. 20. 
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world, that of triad, ſince it is the reſult of intelli- 
gence and matter. 

Several of the diſciples of Pythagoras have oc- 
caſionally annexed other ideas to theſe expreſſions, 
but they have almoſt univerſally ſought for pro- 
perties, by the knowledge of which they might 
attain that of nature, in the ſcience of numbers; 
ptoperties which to them ſeemed to be indicated 
in the phænomena of ſonorous bodies e. 

If we take a ſtring and divide it ſucceflively 
into two, three, and four parts, in each half we 
ſhall have the octave of the whole; in the three 
fourths its fourth; in the two thirds its fifth. The 
octave then will be as 1 to 2; the fourth, as 
3 to 4; and the fifth, as 2 to 3. The import- 
ance of this obſervation made them give to the 
numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, the name of the ſacred qua- 
ternary. 

Such were the proportions of Pythagoras f, 
ſuch the principles on which was founded the 
muſical ſyſtem of all nations, and particularly of 
that which this philoſopher found among the 
Greeks, and which he improved by his diſco- 
veries. 

In conſequence of theſe diſcoveries, which are 
to be aſcribed to the Egyptians, it was eaſy to 
conclude that the laws of harmony are invariable, 


— 
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Ariſtot. Metaph. lib. 1, cap. 5, t. ii. p. 845. 
© Ruuiter, Mem. fur la Mulique des Anciens, p. 39. 
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and that Nature herſelf has irrevocably fixed the 
value and the intervals of tones. But as ſhe is 
always uniform in her works, why may not ſhe 
have obſerved the ſame laws in the general ſyſtem 
of the univerſe? This idea was a new ray of light 
to active minds, prepared for enthuſiaſm by 
retirement; abſtinence, and meditation; to men 
who religiouſly dedicate every day ſome hours to 
muſic, and eſpecially to the acquiring of a juſt in- 
tonation s, 

Preſently it was dn that the numbers 
1, 2, 3, and 4, not only contain one of the 
principles of the muſical ſyſtem, but alſo thoſe of 
phyſics, and even of morals. Every thing was 
conſidered as proportion and harmony; time, jul- 
tice, friendſhip, and intelligence, were no other 
than the relations of numbers i, 

Empedocles admitted four elements, water, air, 
earth, and fire. Other Pythagoreans diſcovered 
four faculties in the ſoul* ; all our virtues pro- 
ceeded from four principal virtues, As the num- 
bers which compoſe the ſacred quaternary pro- 
duce, when combined, the number ten, the moſt 
perfect of all; from this very combination! ten 


s Plut. de Virtut. Mor. t. ii. p. 441. Ariſtid, Quintil.de de 
mg lib. 3, t. ii. p. 116. Boeth, de Muſ. lib. 1, 0 Ls 


p- 13 
* Empir. adv, Arithm. lib. 4, 5 2, p. 331. 


i Ariſtot, Metaph, lib. 1, cap. 5, t. ii. p. 845, Diogen, 


Laert in Pythag. lib. 8, & 33 
* Plut. de Flac. Philol, is, I, Cap. 3, t. li. p. $77. 
3 Id. ibid. P · 876. 
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ſpheres were to be admitted in the heavens, though 
they contain but nine ®, "I 

Such of the Pythagoreans, in fine, as ſuppoſed 
the univerſe to be animated by a ſoul, were unable 
to give any more ſatisfactory ſolution of the mo- 
tion of the heavens, and the diſtance of the celeſ- 
tial bodies from the earth, than by eſtimating the 
degrees of activity poſſeſſed by this ſoul from the 
centre to the circumference of the univerſe ®. Now 
if we divide this immenſe ſpace into thirty-ſix in- 
tervals, or rather imagine a line extending from the 
centre of the earth to the extremities of the pla- 
netary world, and divided into thirty- ſix parts, at 
the diſtance of a tone or ſemitone from each 
other, we ſhall have the muſical ſcale of the uni- 
verſal ſoul?®. The celeſtial bodies are placed at 
different degrees of this ſcale, at diſtances rela- 
tively proportionate to each other, as in the ratios 
of the fifth and other conſonances. Their 
motions, directed after the ſame proportions, pro- 
duce a delightful and divine harmony, The 
Muſes, like ſo many fyrens, have placed their 
thrones upon the ſtars; they regulate the cadenced 
motions of the celeſtial ſpheres, and preſide over 
thoſe eternal and 'raviſhing concerts which can be 


r 


' 


„ Ariftot. Metaph. lib. 1, cap. 5. t. ii. p. 845. 
Tim. Locr. ap. Plat. 1. 15 p- 96. Plat. in Tim. p. 36. 


5 Batt. Remarq. ſur Timee, dans l' Hiſtoire des Cauſes Pre- 
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heard only in the ſilence of the paſſions ?, and which 
are ſaid to have filled the foul of Pythagoras with 
the pureſt delight i. 

The proportions which ſome wiſhed to eſtabliſh 
between the diſtances and motions of the celeſtial 
ſpheres, others pretended to diſcover in the mag- 
nitude of the planets, or in the diameters of their 
orbits *. 

This theory is overthrown by the laws of nature; 
but when it made its appearance, thoſe laws were 
ſcarcely known ; and had they been better under- 
ſtood, men would not have had the courage to re- 
nounce the illuſions of a ſyſtem originating in, and 
embelliſhed by, imagination. 

Not leſs chimerical, but ſtill more unintelligible, 
is another principle admitted by many Pythago- 
reans. According to the obſervations of Heracli- 
tus of Epheſus *, bodies are in a continual ſtate of 
evaporation and fluidity : the particles of matter 
of which they are compoſed are perpetually 
eſcaping, in order to give place to others, which 
will fly off in their turn, until the moment of the 
diſſolution of the whole formed by their combina- 
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» Plat. de. Rep. lib. 10, t. ii. p. 617. Ariſtot, de Calo, 
ib. 2, Cap. . t. i. p· 463. Plut. de Anim, Procr. t. ii. p. _ 


q — ap. Porphyr. de Vita * p-. 35, Jambl. 


4 pin ib wid. p. 1028. 
* Ariſtot. de Cœlo, lib. 3, cap. I, t. i. p. 473. Id. Metaph. 
lib. 1, cap. N ü. p 847. Idid. lib, 11, cap. 4. p- 957+ 
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tion . This imperceptible motion, but which ig 
real and common to all ſenſible beings, is every 
inſtant altering their qualities, and transforming 
them into other beings which retain only an appa- 
rent conformity with the former. We are not to- 
day what we were yeſterday : to-morrow we ſhall 
no longer be what we are to-day *, It is with us 
as with the ſhip of Theſeus, which we ſtill preſerve, 
though the component parts of it have been fre- 
quently renewed, | 

Now, what certain and permanent ideas can 
reſult from this fluctuation of all things ; from this 
impetuous current, this flowing and ebbing of the 
fugitive particles of all beings ? What inſtant would 
you ſeize to meaſure an object which is inceſſantly 
increaſing and decreaſing *? Our knowledge of 
every kind, variable as the object it embraces, 
could therefore poſſeſs nothing fixed and ſtable , 
for us there could be neither truth nor wiſdom, 
did not Nature herſelf lay open to us the founda- 
tions of ſcience and of virtue. 

It is Nature which, by withholding from us the 


faculty of diſcovering all the individuals of a ſpe- 


cies, and permitting us to arrange them under certain 
claſſes, raifes our minds to the contemplation of the 
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t Plat. in Conv. t. iii. p. 20. 

* Epicharm. ap. Diog. Leg in Plat; lib. 3,5 11. 
x Js, ibid. f 10. Plat. in Theæt. t. i. p. 152, Jambl. cap. 29. 
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primitive ideas of things v. Senſible objects are 
indeed ſubject to change; but the general idea of a 
man, a tree, of genera and ſpecies, admits of none. 
Theſe ideas then are immutable; and far from 
being regarded as ſimple abſtractions of the mind, 
ſhould be conſidered as actual beings, as the ge. 
nuine eſſences of things. Thus the tree and the 
cube you have before your eyes are but the copy 
and image of the cube and tree which have exiſt. 
ed from all eternity in the intellectual world, in 
that pure and glorious abode where juſtice, beauty, 
virtue, and all the prototypes of every ſubſtance 
and every form, have eternally reſided. 

But what influence can ideas and the proportions 
between numbers have on the univerſe ? Intelli. 
gence which, according to Pythagoras, penetrates 
the parts of matter, is continually employed in 
reducing to order and modelling theſe parts, ſome- 
times in one way, ſometimes in another, preſiding 
over the rapid and ſucceſſive renovation of gene- 
rations, deſtroying individuals, preſerving ſpecies, 
but conſtantly obliged, as ſome affirm, to regulate 
its ſtupendous operations by the eternal propor- 
tions of numbers; and, as others ſay, to conſult the 
eternal ideas of things, which are to it what a 
model is to an artiſt, 
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v Plut. de Plac, Philo. lib. 1, cap. 3, t. ii. p. 877. 
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After the example of this divine intelligence, 
the ſage ſhould conſtantly have his eyes fixed on 
one of theſe two principles; either to produce in 
his ſoul the harmony he admires in the univerſe, 
or to imitate in his own perſon the virtues, the 
divine eſſence of which has been the Rn of his 
contemplation. 

By thus bringing into a cloſer point of view a 
few of the ſcattered outlines of the works you have 
before you, I have endeavoured to explain the 
particular ſyſtems of ſome of the Pythagoreans. 
But the doctrine of numbers is ſo obſcure, ſo pro- 
found, and ſo engaging to minds of little reflection, 
that it has given birth to a multitude of opinions, 

Some have diſtinguiſhed numbers from ideas or 
ſpecies*; others have confounded them with 
ſpecies, as they, in fact, contain a certain quantity 
of individuals“. It has been ſaid that numbers 
exiſt ſeparately from bodies; it has been alleged 
too that they exiſt in bodies themſelves . Some- 
times number ſeems to deſignate the element of 
extent; it is the ſubſtance, or principle, and laſt 


term of bodies, as points are of lines, ſurfaces, and 


all magnitude à; ſometimes it expreſſes only the 
form of the primitive element?. Thus the ters 


Ariſtot. Metaphyſ. bb. 11. cap. I, t. ii, p. 953. 
d Plat. in Phileb. t. ii. p. 18. | 

© Ariſtot. ibid. cap. 2, p. 953. 

4 Id. ibid. lib. 5, cap. 1 et 8; lib. 12, cap. 3. 

© 1d, ibid, lib. 12, cap. 5. 
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teſtrial element has the form of a ſquare; fire, air 
and water, have that of the different ſpectes of 
triangles, and theſe various configurations ſuffice 
fo explain all the effects of nature f. This myſte- 
rious term, in a word, is in general no more than 
an arbitrary ſign to expreſs either nature and the 
eſſence of the firſt elements, or their forms, their 
proportions, their ideas, or the eternal models of 
all things. 

We muſt here obſerve that Pythagoras did not 
affirm that all things were formed by the virtue of 
numbers, but according to the proportions of num- 
bers 2. If, in contempt of his expreſs words, ſome 
of his diſciples ®, imputing a real exiſtence and 
ſecret virtue to numbers, have conſidered them 25 
the conſtituent principles of the univerſe, they 
have ſo groſsly neglected to unfold and explain 
their ſyſtem, that we muſt be obliged to leave 
them to their impenetrable profundity. 

The obſcurity and contradiftions the reader 
meets with in peruſing theſe productions ariſe, 1ſt, 
from the abſtruſeneſs with which the queſtions are 
treated by their authors ; 2dly, from the diverſity 
of acceptations in which the words being, principh, 
cauſe, element, — and all the terms made we 
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f Tim. Locr. ap Phat. t. ni. p. 98. 

1 Thean. a ap. Stob. Eclog. Phyſ. lib. 1, p. 27. 

> Ariſtot. de Cœlo, lib. 3, cap. 1, t. i, p. 474. Id. Metaph. 
lib. 1, cap. 5 et 6, t. ii, p. 845 et 848. 
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of in philoſophic language, may be taken i; 3dly, 
from the ornaments with which the early inter- 
preters of nature embelliſhed their dogmas, for, 
writing in verſe, they addreſſed themſelves mare 
frequently to the imagination than to reaſons ; 
athly, from the variety of methods introduced 
into certain ſchools. Several diſciples of Pytha- 
goras, while examining into the principles of 
beings, fixed their attention on the nature of our 
ideas, and paſſed, almoſt without perceiving it, 
from the ſenſible to the intellectual world. The 
infant ſcience of metaphyſics now obtained the pre- 
ference over that of natural philoſophy, and as 
thoſe laws of rigid dialectics which check the 
mind 1n its deviations were not yet formed}, reaſon 
imperiouſly ſubſtituted her teſtimony for that of 
the ſenſes. Nature, which uniformly tends to 
ſingle operations n, preſents nothing but multitude 
and changes: reaſon, which ever attempts to ge- 
neralize, beholds nothing but unity and immo- 
bility; and, ſoaring on the wings of enthuſiaſm 
and imagination ©, roſe from abſtraction to abſtrac- 
tion, and reached a height of theory, at which the 
moſt attentive mind is ſcarcely able to ſuſtain itſelf, 
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i Ariſtot, Metaph. lib. 5, cap. 1, Kc. t. ii. p. 883, &c, Id. de 
Anim. lib. I, Cap. 75 t. 5 P · 627. 
* Id. Meteorol. lib. 2, cap. 3, t. i. p. $55. 
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! Id. Metaph. lib. 1, cap. 6, p. 848. Id. ibid. lib. 11, cap. 4. 
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a Id. ibid. lib. 7, cap. 16, p. 924. 
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It was more particularly in the Elean ſchool 
that the art or licentiouſneſs of reaſoning diſplayed 
all its reſources. There two orders of ideas were 
eſtabliſhed : the firſt having bodies and their ſen- 
ſible qualities for their object; the ſecond con- 
ſidering being purely in itſelf, and unconnected 
with exiſtence. Hence reſulted two methods: the 
one founded, as was pretended, on the evidence of 
reaſon and truth; the other on that of the ſenſes 
and opinionꝰ. Both proceeded nearly in the ſame 
ſteps. Hitherto the philoſophers who availed 
themſelves of the authority of the ſenſes, imagined 
they had diſcovered that to produce an effect 
Nature employed two oppolite principles as earth 
and fire. In like manner, the philoſophers who 
only conſulted reaſon, employed their meditations 
on entity and non-entity, on finite and infinite, on 
unity and multiplicity, on equals and unequals?, 

An immeaſurable difficulty was till to be ſur- 
mounted in the application of theſe abſtractions, 
and the combination of phyſics and metaphyſics, 
But if ſome have attempted to reconcile theſe, 
they have effected it with ſo little perſpicuity, as 
generally to leave their readers ignorant whether 
they are ſpeaking as natural philoſophers or meta- 


* Ariltot. Nat. Auſcult. lib. 1, cap. 6. t. i. p. 322. 
r Ariſtot, Metaph. lib. 7, cap. 5, p. 840; lib. 12, cap. 1 
. 3 | 
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phyſicians. Sometimes we ſhall find Parmenides 


| ſuppoſing neither production nor deſtruction in 


nature i; ſometimes pretending that earth and fire 
are the principles of all generation". We ſhall 
ſee others who admit no kind of harmony be- 
tween the ſenſes and reaſon, and, attentive only 
to internal knowledge, regard external objects but 
as ſo many fallacious appearances, and as the in- 
exhauſtible ſources of error and inpoſture. Nothing 
really exiſts, exclaims one of them; if any thing 
did exiſt, it would be impoſſible to know it; if we 
could know it, it would be impoſſible to render it 
ſenſible . Another, who was intimately perſuaded 
that we ought neither poſitively to deny nor affirm 
any thing, was doubtful of his words, and ex- 
plained himſelf only by ſigns *, | 

I muſt give you an example of the mode of 
reaſoning of theſe philoſophers : I ſhall borrow it 
from Xenophanes, the leader of the Elean ſchool, 
Nothing can proceed from nothing“. From 
this principle, adopted by all his diſciples, it fol- 
lows, that what exiſts muſt be eternal ; that what 


— 


4 Ariſtot. de Cœlo, lib. 3, cap. 1, t. i. p. 473+ 

r Id. Metaph. lib. 1, cap. 5, p. 847; Nat. Auſeult. lib. 1. 
cap. 6, t. i. p. 321. | 

* Gorgias, ap. Ariſtot. t. i. p. 1248, Ifocr, Helen. Land. t. ii, 

115. | 

F t Ariſtot. Metaph. lib. 4. cap. 5, t. ii. p. 878. 

Id. de Xenophan, t. i. p. 1241, Cicer, de Nat. Deor, lib. 1, 
cap. 11, t. ii. p. 406, Batt. Hiſt, des Cauſ, Prem. t, i. p. 2 31. 
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is eternal is infinite, ſince it has neither beginning 
nor end; what is infinite muſt be ſingle, for if it 
were otherwiſe it would be ſeveral ; one part would 


be a limit to the other, and it would ceaſe to be | 


infinite; what is ſingle is always ſimilar to itſelf, 
Now a ſingle, eternal, and always ſimilar being 
muſt be immoveable, ſince it can neither paſs into 
the vacuum which is nothing, nor into the plenum 
which it already occupies. It muſt be immove- 


able, for if it were ſubje& to the leaſt change, 


ſomething would happen in it which was not 
there before, and overthrow the fundamental prin. 
ciple: nothing can proceed from nothing *, 

In this infinite being, therefore, which com- 
priſes all chings, and the idea of which is inſepa- 
rable from intelligence and eternity ?, there is nei- 
ther any mingling of parts nor diverſity of forms, 
nor generation, nor deſtruction *. But how can 
this immutability be reconciled with the ſucceſſive 
revolutions we bchold in nature? They are but 
an illuſion, anſwers Xenophanes ; the univerſe exhi- 
bits to us but one moving ſcene ; the ſcenery exiſts, 
but the motion is the work of our ſenſes, No, 


—_—_ 8 
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* Bruck, Hiſt, Philoſ. t. i, p. 1148. 6 * 1 
y Axiſtot. Metaph. lib, 1, cap. 5, p. 847. ogen. Laert. 
in N. ry lib. 9. § 19. Sext. . Pyrrhon, Hy pot. lib. 1, 
cap. 33, P. 59» 5 
3 Ariſtot. de Calo, lib, 3, cap. 1, t. 1. p: 473» 
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ſaid Zeno, motion is impoſſible. He ſaid, and 
proved it ſo as to aſtoniſh his antagoniſts, and re- 
duce them to ſilence a. 3 

Ohl my ſon, what ſtrange knowledge have 
theſe celebrated men, who pretend to have 
brought nature under ſubjection, introduced into 
the worldb 1 and how humiliating were the ſtudy 
of philoſophy, if, after beginning in doubt, it 
muſt terminate in ſuch paradoxes! Let us do 
Juſtice to thoſe who have advanced them. In 
general they loved truth, and thinking to diſcover - 
it by means of abſtract ideas, they were led aſtray 
by implicitly following reaſon, with whoſe boun- 
daries they were unacquainted. When, after hav- 
ing run the circle of error, they became better in- 
formed, they ſtill gave themſelves up with no leſs 
ardour to the ſame diſcuſſions, eſteeming them pro- 
per to fix the mind, and to acquire a greater pre- 
ciſion of ideas. It muſt not be denied too, that 
many of theſe philoſophers, little worthy of ſo re- 
ſpectable a name, entered the liſts merely to try 
their ſtrength, and to ſignalize themſelves by 
triumphs as diſgraceful to the victor as to the 
vanquiſhed. As reaſon, or rather the art of rea- 
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ſoning, has had its infancy as well as the other, 


arts, inaccurate definitions, and the frequent abuſe 
of words, never failed to furniſh new weapons 
to ſkilful or vigorous diſpurants. | We have 
almoſt ſeen the time when, in order to prove that 
the words one and ſeveral may denote the ſame 


| object, cavillers might be found to maintain that 


a perſon might be but one in quality of man, but 
that he might be two in quality of man and mu- 
ſician 4. Theſe abſurd puerilities at preſent inſpire 


only contempt, and are e wholly abandoned to the 


ſophiſts 

It ſtill remains for me to mention to you a 
ſyſtem as remarkable from its ſingularity as from 
the reputation of its authors, 

The vulgar ſee nothing around the globe which 
they inhabit but a vault ſhining with light during 
the day, and ſparkling with ſtars during the night, 
Theſe are the limits of their univerſe, That of 
ſome philoſophers has no bounds, and has been 


* enlarged, almoſt in our time, to a degree that over- 


awes and terrifies the imagination, 

The firſt idea was, that the moon was inhabited 
then that the ſtars were ſo many worlds, and that 
the number of theſe worlds muſt be infinite, ſince 
none of them could ſerve as a boundary or circum- 
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ference to the others . What an extenſive view did 
this open at once to the human mind! Though 
we employ eternity itſelf to traverſe the immea- 
ſurable ſpace; borrow the wings of Aurora 
fly to the planet Saturn, into the heavens 
which extend above that planet, ſtill ſhall we 
continually find new ſpheres, and worlds accu- 
mulating on each other! {till ſhall we find infi- 
nity throughout, in matter, in ſpace, in motion, 
in the number of worlds and ſtars that embelliſh 
them ; and, after millions of years, ſcarcely ſhall 
we be acquainted with a few points of the vaſt em- 
pire of Nature! Oh! how has this ſublime theo 
aggrandized the univerſe in our eyes! And if it 
be true that our foul expands with our ideas, and 
affimilates in ſome meaſure with the objects which it 
penetrates, how greatly ſhould man pride himſelf 
in having fathomed what is in itſelf ſo incon- 
ceivably profound | 
Pride himſelf! exclaimed I with ſurpriſe; and 
wherefore, moſt venerable Callias? My mind 
is overwhelmed at the very idea of this bound- 
leſs greatneſs, before which all other greatneſs 
is annihilated, You, myſelf, all men, are no 
more in my eyes than inſets in an immenſe 


Q— 


. Xenoph. ap. Diogen. Laert. lib. 9, $ 19. Plut. de Phe. 
Philoſ. lib. 1, cap. 3, t. ii. p. 875; cap. 5, p 8793 lib. ii. 
cap. 13, p. 888. Cicer. de Finib. lib, 2, cap. 55 tp 136. 
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ocean, in which kings and conquerors are dif. 
tinguiſhed only becauſe they agitate a little more 
than others the particles of water that ſurround 
them, At theſe words Callias ſurveyed me, and, 
after a moment's reflection, ſeizing my hand, re. 
plied : My ſon, an infect that obtains a glimpſe 
of infinity, partakes of that greatneſs which aſto. 
niſhes you. He then reſumed his diſcourſe. 
Among the artiſts who have paſſed their lives 
in compoſing and decompoſing worlds, Leucip- 
pus and Democritus, rejecting numbers, ideas, 
harmonical proportions, and that ſcaffolding till 
then erected by meraphyſics, admitted, after 
the example of ſome philoſophers, only a va 
cuum-and atoms as the principles of all things; 
but they deprived thoſe atoms of the qualities 
aſcribed to them, leaving them only figure and 
motion. Let us hear Leucippus and Demo- 
critus. 

The univerſe is infinite: it contains an infinity of 
worlds and vortices which are perpetually produc- 
ing ', periſhing, and reproducing ; but no ſupreme 
intelligence preſides over theſe ſtupendous revolu- 
tions, every thing in nature is effected by mechani- 
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f Moſhem. in Cudworth, cap. 1, 6 18, t. i. p. 30. Bruck. 
Hit. Philoſ. ti. p. 117. a 

1 Diog. Laert. in Leucipp. lib. 9, 5 30, &c, Id. in Demoer. 
ibid. F 44. Bruck. ibid. p. 1175 et 1187. Hiſt, des Cauſc 
Premieres, p. 363. 
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cal and fimple laws. Do you wiſh to know how one 
of theſe worlds is formed ? Imagine an infinity fo 
eternal, indiviſible, unalterable atoms, of every form 
and ſize, hurried into an immenſe void by a blind 
and rapid motion d. After multiplied and violent 
ſhocks, the moſt unwieldy are detruded and com- 
preſſed into a point of ſpace which becomes the 
centre of a vortex ; the moſt ſubtle fly off on every 
fide, and ſhoot to different diſtances. In a ſeries of 

the former compoſe earth and water, the 
latter air and fire. This laſt element, conſiſting 
of active and light globules, extends itſelf like a 
luminous dome around the earth: the air agitated 
by this perpetual flux of corpuſcles, wich riſe 
from the inferior regioris, becomes an impetuous 
current; and this current hurries along the ſtars 
which were ſucceſſively formed within its bo- 
ſom i. 

Every thing in phyſics as well as morals may be 
explained by this mechaniſm, and without the in-, 
teryention of an intelligent cauſe. It is from the 
union of atoms that the ſubſtance of all bodies is 
formed; it is from their figure .and arrangement 
that cold, heat, colours, and all the varieties of 
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nature are derived k; it is their motion which in- 
ceflantly produces, alters, and deſtroys beings ; 
and as this motion is neceſſary, we have given it 
the name of deſtiny and fatality . Our ſenſations, 
our ideas, are produced by thin images of every 
object, which are continually detaching themſelves 
to affect our organs”. Our ſoul periſhes with the 
body, becauſe, like fire, it is only compoſed of 
ſubtle globules, the continuity of which is broken 
by death *; and ſince there is nothing real in na- 
ture, except atoms and the void, we are com- 
pelled by a ſeries of inductions to admit that opi- 
nion conſtitutes the only difference between vice 
and virtue“. 

Oh ! my ſon, proſtrate thyſelf before the Deity; 
deplore in his preſence the wanderings of the hu- 
man mind, and vow to be at leaſt as virtuous 
as thoſe philoſophers in general were whoſe prin- 
ciples tended to deſtroy virtue; for it is not in 


p— 

x Ariſtor Metaph. lib. 1, cap. 4, t. ii. p. 845. Diogen. 
Laert. in Pyrrh. lib. 9, § 72. 

1 Stob. Eclog. PhyL. lib. 1, cap. 8, p. 10. ' 
= Diogen, Laert. in Democr. lib. 9, $ 44+ Flut. de Plac. 
Philo, lib. 4, cap. 8, p. 399. Cicer. de Nat. Deor. lib. 1, cap. 38, 
t. ii. p. 420. 

» Plut. ibid. cap. 7. 

Ariſtot. de. Anim, lib, 1, cap. 2, t. i. p. 619. 

r Sext. Empir. Pyrrh, Hypot. lib. 1, cap. 30, p. 54. Id. 
adv. Log. lib. 7, p. 399. 

Cudworth. de Juft. et Honeſt, Notit. ad. Calc. Syſt. nel. 
$ 2, t. ü · p. 629. Bruck. Hiſt. Philoſ. t. i. p. 1199. 
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writings unknown to the multitude, in ſyſtems ge- 
nerated in a heated imagination, or produced by a 
reſtleſſneſs of mind, or by the deſire of cele- 
brity, that you muſt ſtudy the ideas entertained of 
morals by their authors: it is in their conduct, it 
is in thoſe works where, attentive only to truth 
and public utility, they render that homage to 
morals and to virtue which has been conſtantly 
paid to them in all ages, and in every nation, 
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ALLIAS departed after he had finiſhed his y 

diſcourſe, and Euclid addreſſing me, ſaid, L 

I have been long endeavouring to find in Sicily f 
the work of: Petron of Himera, who not only ad- 

mitted the plurality of worlds, but ventured even 1 

to aſcertain their number". How many do you N 

—— think he reckoned? One hundred and eighty- n 

three. Like the Egyptians, he compared the * 

univerſe to a triangle: ſixty worlds are ranged 8 

on each of its ſides; and the three others on I 

the three angles. Governed by the peaceful move- . 

0 


ment which regulates certain dances among us, 
theſe worlds keep gradually approaching and Pe 
| | changing places. The middle of the triangle is th 
[ the feat of truth; there, in a ſtate of profound re- 
= poſe, the affinities and models of all that has been, th 
| or is to be, reſide. Around theſe pure eſſences is Pe 

eternity, from the depth of which time proceeds, jo 
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Plut. de Orac. Defect. t. ii. p. 422. E 
* Id. de Iſid. et Oſir. d. ii. p. 373. p 
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and, like an inexhauſtible ſtream, flows and is 
diſtributed among the multitude of worlds *, 

Theſe ideas were not very remote from the Py- 
thagorean ſyſtem of numbers, and I conjecture 
Here I interrupted Euclid. Before your phi- 
loſophers had gone ſo far in ſearch of a number 
of worlds, they were acquainted - doubtleſs with 
the moſt minute particulars reſpecting that which 
we inhabit. I ſuppoſe that there is not a ſingle 
body in our heavens, whoſe nature, magnitude, 
figure, and motion, they have left undetermined. 

That you ſhall judge of, anſwered Euclid. 
Imagine a circle, a ſort of wheel, the circumfe- 
rence of which, twenty-eight times larger than that 
of the earth, contains an immenſe body of fire in 
its concavity. From the nave, the diameter of 
which 1s equal to that of the earth, torrents of 
light are continually eſcaping that illumine our 
world *, Such is the idea we may form of the 
ſun. We may obtain one of the moon, by ſup- 
poling its circumference nineteen times larger than 
that of our globe *. Shall I explain myſelf more 
ſimply ? The igneous particles which ariſe from 
the earth fly off in the day, and collect in a ſingle 
point of the heavens to form the {un ; in the night 


ets. 
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t Plut. de Orac. Defect. t. ii. p. 422. | 

» Plut. de Plac. Philoſ. lib, 2, cap. 20, t. ii. p. 889. Stob. 
IA Phyſ. lib. 1, p. 55. Achill. Tat. Iſag. ap. Petav. t. iii. 
P · 1. a 

* Plut. de Plac. Philo, lib. 2, cap. 25, p. Sgt. 
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they collect in ſeveral points, and are converted 
into ſtars. But as theſe exhalations are quickly 
conſumed, they are perpetually renewed to pro- 
cure us every day a new ſun, and every night new 
ſtars . Nay it has ſometimes happened that, for 
want of aliment, the ſun has not been lighted for a 
whole month *. It is for this reaſon chat the ſun 
is obliged to turn round the earth, for if it were 
ſtationary, it would ſoon expend the vapours by 
which it is maintained *, 

J liſtened to Euclid; I looked at him with 
amazement, and at length faid to him: I have 
been told of a people in Thrace, ſo groſsly igno- 
rant as not to be able to reckon beyond the num- 
ber four®: can it be of this people that you re- 
late ſuch abſurd opintons ? No, anſwered he, this 
js the theory of many of our moſt celebrated phi- 
loſophers, and, among others, of Anaximander and 
Heraclitus, the moſt ancient of whom lived but 
two centuries ago. Hypotheles leſs extravagant in- 
deed, but equally uncertain, have been ſince main- 
tained, ſome of which have even produced popu- 
lar inſurrections. Anaxagoras having advanced, 
in the time of our fathers, that the moon was a 
globe of earth nearly fimilar to our own, and the 


y Plat. de hs lib. 6, t. ü. p. 498. Plut. ibid. cap. 24. 
890. Xenophan. ap. Stob. Eclog. Phyſ. lib. 1. p- 7 
Bruck. Hiſt. Philoſ. t. i. p. 1754. 
z Flut. ibid. cap. 24. Stob. ibid. p. 55. 
z Ariſtot. Meteor, lib, 2, cap. 2, t. i. p. $5L» 
» Id, Probl. ect, 157 c. ii. P- 732+ 
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ſun an ignited ſtone, was ſuſpected of impiety, 
and compelled to leave Athens e. The people 
wiſhed to have theſe bodies placed in the rank of 
deities ; and our later pholoſophers, by occaſionally 
conforming to their language d, have diſarmed 
ſuperſtition, which pardons every thing, provided 
it be not atracked. | 
How has it been proved, ſaid I, that the moon 
reſembles our earth ? It has not been proyed, an- 
ſwered he; it is only preſumed. Somebody had 
obſerved, that if there were mountains in the moon, 
the projection of their ſhade might poſſibly pro- 
duce the ſpots we ſee on its ſurface. An inference 
was inſtantly drawn that there were mountains, 
valleys, rivers, plains, and cities in the moon e. 
The next ſtep. was to become acquainted with its 
inhabitants. According to Xenophanes, theſe live 
in the ſame manner as we do on earthf. Accord- 
ing to ſome diſciples of Pythagoras, the plants in 
the moon are more beautiful, the animals fifteen 
times larger, and the days fifteen times longer 
than ours 3. And the men, no doubt, ſaid I, fif- 


© Xenophon. Memor. lib. 4, p. 815. Plat. Apol. t. i. p. 26. 

— 7 Suͤperſt. t. ii. p. 169. Diogen. Laert, in Anaxag, 
2, 88. 

4 Plut. de Leg. lib. 7, t. ii. p. 821, &c. 

* Plut. de Plac, Philoſ. lib. 2, cap. 13 et 25, t. ii. p. 888. et 
891. Stob. Eclog. Phyſ. lib. 1, p. 60. Achil. Tat. Iſag. ap. 
Petav. t. iii. p. 83. Cicer. Acad. 2, cap. 39, t. ii. p. $1. Proel. 
in Tim. lib. 4, p. 283. | 

f Xenophan. ap. LeQant, Inſt. lib, 3, cap. 23, t. i. p. 253+ 

Z Plut. de Plac. Philof, lib. 2, cap. 30, t. ii. p. 892. Stob. 
Ibid. p. 60, Euſeb. Præpar. Evang, lib, 15. p. 849. 
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teen times wiſer than thoſe on our globe, This 
idea pleaſes my imagination. As nature is ſtill 
richer in the variety than in the number of diffe. 
rent ſpecies, I imagine, at pleaſure, in the different 
planets, inhabitants with one, two, three, or four 
ſenſes more than we poſſeſs. I then compare their 
men of genius with thoſe to whom Greece has 
given birth; and I own to you that Homer and 
Pythagoras make but an indifferent appearance in 
my eyes. Democritus, anſwered Euclid, has ref. 
cued the honour of the human race from this hu- 
miliating compariſon. Impreſſed perhaps with an 
opinion of the excellence of our ſpecies, he has 
decided that men are every where individually the 
ſame. According to him we exiſt at once, and in 
the ſame manner on our globe, on that of the 
moon, and in all the worlds of the univerſe *. 

We frequently repreſent the deities who preſide 
over the planets in chariots, that being with us the 
moſt honourable mode of ' conveyance, The 


Egyptians place theirs in boats, their journeys 


being generally made on the Nile i. Hence it 
was that Heraclitus aſſigned to- the ſun and moon 
the form of the boat*. I wave troubling you with 
the detail of other conjectures, no leſs frivolous, 


— 


1 
— 


h Cicer. Acad. 2, cap, 17, t. ii. p. 25. 
i Cuper. Harpocr. p. 14. Caylus, Recueil d' Anti. t. i. pl. 9. 
Montfauc. Antiquit. Lepliq. Suppl. t. i. pl. 17. 


k Plut. de Plac. Philoſ. lib. 2, cap. 22 et 27. Tat. _ 


cap. 19, ap. Petav. t. iii. p. 82. 
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which men have hazarded on the figure of the 
ſtars. At this day it is pretty generally admitted 
that their form is ſpherical! As for their magni- 
tude, it is not long ſince Anaxagoras aſſerted that 
the ſun was much larger than Peloponneſus ; and 
Heraclitus that it was really no more than a foot 
in diameter n. 

You render it unneceſſary for me, ſaid I, to inter- 
rogate you reſpecting the dimenſions of the other 
planets ; but you have at leaſt aſſigned them their 
ſtations in the heavens ? 

That arrangement, replied Euclid, has coſt 
much labour, and occaſioned many diſputes to 
our philolophers. Some place the moon, Mer- 
cury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, 
above the earth: ſuch is the ancient ſyſtem 
of the Egyptians * and Chaldeans e; and ſuch the 
ſyſtem Pythagoras introduced into Greece. 

The opinion moſt generally received at preſent 


arranges the planets in the following order: The 


Moon, the Sun, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter 
and Saturn 1. The names of Plato, Eudoxus, and 


Ariſtot. de Cœlo, lib. 2, cap. 8, t. i. p. 401 cap. 11, p. 463, 

m Plut. de Plac. Philoſ. lib. 2, cap, 21, t. ii. p. 850. 

Dion. Hilt. Rom. lib. 37, p. 124. 

* Somn. Scip. cap. 19. Ricciol. Almag. lib. q, 
p-. 280, 

P Plin. lib. 2, cap. 22, t. i. p. 86. Cenſor. d- Die. Nat. 
cap. 1 11 Plut. de Creat. Anim. t. it. p. 1028, Ricciol. Al- 
mag. lib. g, cap. 2, p. 277. | 
4 Plat. in Tim. t. iii. p. 38. Id. de Rep. lib. 10, t. ii. p. 616. 
Nut. de Plac. Philoſ. lib. 2, cap. 15. De Mund. ap. Ariſtot. 


t. i. p. 602. 
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_ Ariſtotle”, have given a ſanction to this ſyſtem, 
which differs only in appearance from the former, - 


This difference ariſes from a diſcovery made in 
Egypt, and which the Greeks wiſh, in ſome mea- 
ſure, to appropriate to themſelves, The Egyptian 
aſtronomers perceived that the planets Mercury 


and Venus, the inſeparable companions of the 


ſun 5, are carried with the ſame motion as that lu- 
minary, and are inceſſantly turning round him*, 
The Greeks pretend that Pythagoras firſt diſco- 
vered that the ſtar of Juno or Venus, that brilliant 
ſtar which ſometimes appears after the ſetting of 
the ſun, is the ſame that at other times precedes his 
riſing *. As the Pythagoreans aſcribe the ſame 
phænomenon to other ſtars and other planets, it 
does not appear that they have concluded that 
Venus makes her revolution round the ſun from 
the obſervation of which they give the honour to 
Pythagoras. But it follows from the diſcovery of 
the, Egyptian prieſts, that Venus and Mercury 
ſhould appear, ſometimes above, and ſometimes 
below the ſun; and that we may, without being 
oY of an error, "_ them theſe different poſi- 


** 


r Proc, in Tim. lib. 4, p. 257. 
Tim. Locr. ap. Plat. t. iii. p. 95. Cicer. Somn, Scip, t. iii, 
12. 
| 8 Macrob. Somn. Scip. cap. 1 | 
u 9 Laert. lib. 3, § 14. Phavor. ap. > cumd. lib. 9, 5 23- 
Stob. Eclog. Phyſ. lib. 1, p. 55. Plin. lib. 2, cap. 8, p. 75. 
Mem, de Acad. des Bell. Lettr. t. 14, p. 379 et 478. 
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tions-. Accordingly the Egyptians have not 
changed the ancient order of the planets in their 
celeſtial planiſpheres J. 

Singular opinions have been broached in the 
Pythagorean ſchool. In that work of Hicetas of 
Syracuſe, it is maintained that the heavens, the 
ſtars, the ſun, and even the moon, are at reſt, 
The earth alone, by a rapid motion round its axis, 
produces all the appearances with which thoſe 
bodies preſent us*. But, in the firſt place, the 
immobility of the moon cannot be reconciled with 
its phænomena. Beſides, if the earth revolved 
upon itſelf, a body thrown to a great height would 
not fall back on the ſame point from which it ſet 
ut; yet experience proves the contrary *. And 
how ſhall we dare to diſturb, with a ſacrilegious 
hand b, the repoſe of the earth, ſo long conſidered 
as the centre of the univerſe, the ſanctuary of the 
gods, the altar, the knot and unity of nature? 
In this other treatiſe, Philolaus begins by tranſ- 
ferring to the fire the ſacred privileges of which he 
deprives the earth. This celeſtial fire, become 


= 
* Macrob. Somp, Scip. cap. 19, Bailly, Aſtron. Ancien. 
. 190, 
* 1 de PAcad. des Sciences, annce 1708, Hiſt, p. 110. 
2 Theophr. ap. Cicer. Acad. 2, cap. 39, t. ii. p. 5. Diogen, 
Laert. lib. 8, 5 85. 
2 Ariſtot. de Ceelo, lib. 2, cap. 14, t. i. p. 470. 
d Plut. de Fac. in. Orb. Lun. t. il. p. 923 
© Tim, Locr, ap. Plat. t. iii. p. 97. Stob. Eclog. Phyſ. lib. 1, 
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the pabulum of the univerſe, occupies its centre, 
Around it roll uninterruptedly ten ſpheres ; thoſe 
of the ſun, the moon, the five planets *, that of 
our globe, and that of another earth inviſible to 
our optics, though adjoining to us 4. The ſun 
ſhines only with a borrowed luſtre; he is no other 
than a kind of mirror or cryſtal globe, which re- 
flects back on us the light of the celeſtial fire*, 

This ſyſtem, which Plato ſometimes regrets not 
having adopted in his works *, is not founded on 
obſervations, but ſolely on ideas of fitneſs. The 
ſubſtance of fire, lay its partizans, being purer 
than that of earth, muſt neceſſarily repoſe in the 
centre of the univerſe, as the moſt honourable ſta- 
tion 8, 

It was not thought ſufficient to aſſign to the 
planets their reſpective places; the diſtances at 
which they revolve muſt likewiſe be aſcertained 


.and in this reſearch Pythagoras and his diſciples 


have exhauſted their imaginations, 

The planets, including the ſun and moon, are 
ſeven in number; an obſervation which inſtantly 
renfinded theſe philoſophers of the heptachord or 


* Prior to Plato, and in his time, Mercury, Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn, were underſtood by the word planets. 

d Stob. Eclog. Phyſ. lib. 1, p. 51. Plut. de Plac. Philo. 
lib. 3, cap. 11 et 13, p. 895. | 

e Plut. ibid. lib. 2, cap. 20, p. 890. Stob. ibid. p. 56, 
Achill. Tat. Iſag. cap. 19, ap. Petav. t. iii. p. 8 1. 

f Plut. in Num. t. i. p. 67. Id. in Plat. Quæſt. t. ii. p. 1006. 

8 Ariſtot. de Calo, ub. 23 cap. 135 t. 4 P- 466. 
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ſeven ſtringed lyre. You well know that this 
lyte conpriſes two tetrachords, united by one 
common icund, and which, in the diatonic genus, 
give the following ſeries of tones: B, C, D, E, F, 
C, l Let us ſuppoſe the Moon to be repreſented 
by B, Mercury will then be repreſented by C, 
Venus by D, the Sun by E, Mars by F, Jupiter 
by G, and Saturn by A; thus, the diſtance of the 
Moon B to Mercury C, will be a ſemitone that of 
Mercury C to Venus D, will be a tone; that is to 
ſay, the diſtance from Venus to Mercury will be 
double that of Mercury to the Moon. Such was 
the firſt celeſtial lyre. 

Two ſtrings were afterwards added to deſignate 
the interval between the Earth and the Moon, and 
the diſtance from Saturn to the fixed ſtars, The 
two tetrachords compriſed in this new lyre were 
ſometimes ſuppoſed disjunct, and ftrung according 
to the chromatic genus, which gives proportions 
between the ſeries of tones, different from thoſe of 
the diatonic. Here is an example of this new lyre®, 


FIRST TETRACHORD. 


From the Earth to the Moon. . a tone. 

From the Moon to Mercury. . a half tone. 

From Mercury to Venus.. . . a half tone. 

From Venus to the Sun... . . a tone and a half. 


—— 


b Plin. lib, 2, cap. 22. 
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SECOND TETRACHORD, 


From the Sun to Mars.. . . a tone. 

From Mars to Jupiter .. . . a half tone. 

From Jupiter to Saturn... . a half tone. 

From Saturn to the fixed ſtars a tone and a half 


As this ſcale gives ſeven tones inſtead of fix, 
which complete the octave, the interval from Sa- 
turn to the fixed ſtars i, and that from Venus to 
the Sun, is ſometimes diminiſhed by a tone, in order 
to obtain the moſt perfect of conſonances. Other 
variations have been introduced into the ſcale, by 
placing the Sun below ", inſtead of above, Venus 
and Mercury. 

To apply theſe proportions to the diftances of 
the heavenly bodies, each tone is ſuppoſed to be 


equivalent to 126, oo0 ſtadia!“; and aſſuming this 


for an element, there was no difficulty in meaſuring 
the ſpace between the earth and the ſtarry heavens. 
This ſpace increaſes or diminiſhes as the calcula- 
tor is more or leſs attached to certain harmonical 
proportions, In the preceding ſcale, the diſtance 
from the ſtars to the ſun, and that of the ſun from 
the earth, are in the ratio of a fifth, or of three 
tones and a half; but according to another eſti- 


i Cenſor. de Die Nat. cap. 13. 
* Achill. Tat. Iſag. cap. 17, ap. Petav. t. iii. p. 80, 
Y „E. lib. 2, cap. 21, t. i. p. 86. 
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mate, both theſe intervals will only make three 
tones, or three times 126,000 ſtadia ®, 

Euclid, perceiving that I hardly liſtened to him 
with patience, {aid laughing, You are not ſatisfied ? 
No, anſwered I, what, muſt Nature be obliged 
to change her laws in compliance with your ca- 
prices? Some of your philoſophers pretend that 
fire is purer than earth, and our globe forſooth 
muſt inſtantly reſign her ſtation, and remove 
from the centre of the univerſe. Should other 
theoriſts prefer the chromatic or diatonic genus 
in muſic, the celeſtial bodies muſt, to gratify 
them, recede from or approach each other. In 
what light do men of real knowledge view ſuch 
extravagant reveries? Sometimes, ſaid Euclid, 
as ſports of the imagination *; ſometimes as the 
only reſource of men, who, inſtead of ſtudying Na- 
ture, attempt to gueſs at her operations. As for 
myſelf, I only wiſhed to ſhew you by this ſpecimen, 
that our aſtronomy was yet in its infancy in the 
days of our forefathers o; nor is its progreſs much 
advanced even in the preſent age. But, ſaid I to 
him, you no doubt have mathematicians who in- 
ceſſantly watch all the revolutions of the planets, 
and endeavour to diſcover their diſtances from the 


2 


n Plin. lib. 2, cap. 2, cap. 21, t. i. p- 86. 
Ariſtot. de Cœlo, lib. 2, cap. 9, t. i. p. 462. 
®* Ricciol, Almag. lib. 7, p. 493. 
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earth? ; you have certainly had ſuch obſervers in 
the earlieſts ages: what has become of the fruit of 
all their labours ? 

We have, it muſt be confeſſed, anſwered he, 
long reaſoned on the ſubject; but we have made 
very few obſervations, and ſtill fewer diſcoveries, 
If we do poſſeſs ſome accurate notions reſpecting 
the courſe of the ſtars, we owe them to the Egyp- 
tians and the Chaldeans%, who taught us to 
form tables which fix the periods of our public 
ſolemnities, and of our ruſtic labours. The na. 
tions I have mentioned are thoſe who have paid 
attention to mark the riſing and ſetting of the 
principal ſtars, the points of the ſolſtices, as well 
as of the equinoxes, and prognoſtics which denote 
the variations of the weather . I have collected 
ſeveral of their calendars, ſome of which are of a 
very high antiquity; others contain obſervations 
not applicable to our climate. A ſingular circum- 
ſtance is remarkable in them all, which is, that 
they do not always fix the ſolſtitial and equinoc- 
tial points to the ſame degree of the ſame ſigns of 
the zodiac; an error which ariſes perhaps from 


_ 


q Xenoph. Memor. lib. 4, p. 814. Ariſtot. de Cœlo, lib. 2, 
cap. 14, t. i. p. #79. 1 " 

1 Herodot. lib. 2, cap. 109. pin. ap. Plat. ii. p. 987. 
2 de Cœlo, lib. 2, cap. 12, t. i. p. 464. Strab. lib. 17, 
p. 806. | 

Theon. Smyrn. ad. Arat. p. 93. Diod. Sic. lib. 12, p. 94 


Petav. Uranol, t. iii. 
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ſome motions in the ſtars hitherto not underſtood , 
or it may be from the ignorance of the obſervers. 
Our aſtronomers have been employed for the 


two laſt centuries in the conſtruction of theſe tables. 


such has been the employment of Cleoſtratus 


of Tenedos, who made his obſervations on Mount 
Ida; of Matricetas of Methymna, on Mount 
Lepetymna; of Phainus, the Athenian, on Mount 
Lycabettus * ; of Doſytheus, Euctemon , Democri- 
tus *, and others whom it is unneceſſary to name. 
The greateſt difficulty, or rather the only problem 
they had ſolve, was to bring back our feſtivals 
to the ſame ſeaſons and terms preſcribed by 
oracles and the laws v. For this purpoſe it was 
neceſſary to fix, as far as poſſible, the preciſe du- 
ration both of the ſolar and lunar year, and fo to 
reconcile them- as that the new moons, which re- 
gulate our ſolemnities, ſhould fall near the cardi- 
nal points that mark the commencement of the 
ſeaſons. | 
Various unſucceſsful attempts prepared the way 
for the ſucceſs of Meton of Athens. In the firſt 
year of the 87th Olympiad *, about ten years be- 


5s Freret, Defenſe de la Chron. p. 483. Bailly, Aſtronom. 
Ancien. p. 191 ct 421. 

t 'Theophr, w Zn. ap. Scalig. de Emend. lib. 2, p. 72. 

v Ptolem, de Appar. in Uranol. p. 53. 

* Diogen, Laert. in Demoer. lib. 9, 4 48. Cenſor. de Die 
Nat, cap. 18. Scalig. ibid. p. 167, 

Gemin. Elem. Aſtron, cap. 6, . Petav. t. iii. p. 18. 

N The year 432 before Chriſt. See note at the end of the 
volume. . 
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fore the beginning of the Peloponneſian war *, 
Meton, jointly with Euctemon, whom J have be- 
fore mentioned, having obſerved the ſummer 
ſolſtice, imagined a period of 19 ſolar years, con- 
taining 235 lunations, and in which the ſun and 
moon. returned to nearly the ſame point in the 
heavens. 

Notwithſtanding the ſarcaſms of the comic au- 
thors d, his labours e, or perhaps his plagiariſms, 
were crowned with moſt ſignal ſucceſs; I ſay pla- 
giariſms, for it is ſuppoſed that he had found this 
period already in uſe among nations more verſed 
in aſtronomy than we then were. Be that as it 
may, the Athenians cauſed the equinoctial and 
ſolſtitial points to be ſculptured on the walls of the 
Pnyxd. The beginning of their year correſpond- 
ed before this with the new moon which happens 
after the winter ſolſtice ; it was now invariably fixed 
to that which follows the ſummer ſolſtice ©, and it 
was not until this time that their archons or chief 
magiſtrates entered into office f. Nor were the 
other people of Greece in general leſs ready to 


2 Thucyd. lib. 2, cap. 2. 

* Ptolem. Magn. Conſtruct. lib. 3, p. 63. 
* Ariſtoph. in Av. v. 998. 

© Arat. in AwTyp. p. 92, Schol. ibid. 

4 Philoch. ap. Schol. Ariſtoph. ibid. lian. Var. Hiſt, 
lib. 10, cap. 7. Suid. in Miran. 

* Plat. de Leg. i. lib. 6, t. ii. p. 767. Anvien, Arat. Prognoſt. 
p. 114. 


f Dodwel. de Cycl. diſſert. 3, & 35. 
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adopt the invention of Meton i; it is at this day 
made uſe of in forming the tables, which are ſuſ- 
pended on columns in many cities, and which 
ſerve for nineteen- years to repreſent in ſome mea- 
ſure the ſtate of the heavens and the hiſtory of the 
year: for the points at which the ſeaſons com- 
mence are marked on them for each year; as are 
predictions of the various changes of the air for 
every day b. 

Hitherto the obſervations of the Grecian aſtro- 
nomers were limited to fixing the cardinal points 
and the riſing and ſetting of the ſtars : but this 
alone deſerves not the name of aſtronomy ; the 
object of which is, by long obſervation, to attain 
a knowledge of the revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies i. | h | 

Eudoxus, who died a few years ago, opened 
a new field, A long reſidence in Egypt had 
enabled him tb obtain a part of the ſecrets of the 
Egyptian prieſts; and he brought home with nm 
the theory of the planetary motions *, which he 
publiſhed in ſeveral of his works. You will find 
on that ſhelf his treatiſe entitled the Mirror, another 
on the velocity of the celeſtial bodies!, another on 


£ Diod. Sic. lib. 12, p. 94. | 

b Theon. Smyrn. in Arat. Phznom. p. 93. Salmas. Exerc. 
Plin. p. 740. 

1 Epin. aps Plat. t. ii. P · 990. 

* Senec. Quzlt. Nat. lib. 7, cap. 3. 

1 Simpl, lib. 2, p. 120, fol. verſo. 
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the circumference of the earth, and his Phæno- 
mena n. I was intimately acquainted with him: 
he never ſpoke to me of aſtronomy but in the 
language of enthuſiaſm. I could wiſh, ſaid he, one 
day to approach near enough the ſun to be cer- 
tain of the figure and magnitude of that luminary, 
though it were at the riſk of experiencing the fate 
of Phaeton v. | 

I teſtified my ſurpriſe to Euclid that the Greeks, 
poſſeſſed of ſo much genius as they were, ſhould 
be obliged to go in queſt of information to diſtant 
countries. Perhaps, ſaid he, we are not endowed 
with the talent of diſcovery, and our excellence 
may conſiſt in embelliſhing and improving the in- 
ventions of others. We are not certain but ima- 
gination may be the moſt potent obſtacle to the 
progreſs of the ſciences. Beſides, it is but lately 
that we have turned our attention towards the 
heavens, whilſt the Egyptians and the Chaldeans 
have perſevered in calculating their motions for 
an incredible number of ages. But' the deci- 
ſions of aſtronomy muſt be founded on obſerva- 
tions. In this, as well as in other ſciences, truth 
ariſes out of a multitude of errors, and perhaps it 
is better that it ſhould be preceded by them, that, 
aſhamed of their defeat, they may not again ven- 
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ture to make their appearance. Muſt J, in fine, 
to gratify your curioſity, betray the ſecret of our 
vanity? No ſooner are the diſcoveries of other 
nations tranſplanted into Greece, than we receive 
them like thoſe adopted children whom we treat with 
the ſame kindneſs as our own legitimate offspring, 
and to whom we ſometimes give the preference. 
I did not imagine, ſaid I, that it was permitted 
to extend ſo far the privilege of adoption; but 
from whatever ſource you have your knowledge, 
may I be permitted to requeſt you to give me a ge- 
neral idea of the preſent ſtate of your aſtronomy ? 


Euclid then took a ſphere, and pointed out to me 


the uſe of the different circles of which it was com- 
poſed : he ſhewed me a celeſtial planiſphere, on 
which I diſcovered the principal ſtars diſtributed 
into different conſtellations. All the ſtars, added 
he, revolve in the ſpace of one day from eaſt to 
welt round the poles of the world. Beſides this 
motion, the ſun, the moon, and the five planets, 
have another which carries them from weſt to eaſt 
in certain intervals of time; 

The ſun paſſes through the 360 degrees of the 
ecliptic in one year, which contains, according to the 
calculations of Meton®, 365 days and +, of a day *. 


„Gi Tem, Ares. ap Peter. © pads. Crnlin ds 


Die Nat. cap. 19. Dodwel. de Cycl. diflert; i. p. 5: 
* See note at the end of the volume. 
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Each revolution of the moon contains 29 days, 12 
hours, 45 minutes. The twelve lunations conſe. 
quently give 354 days, and ſomething more than 
the third of a day“. In our civil, which is the 
ſame as the lunar year, we neglect this fraction, and 
ſuppoſe only 12 months, ſome of 30, others of 29, 
in all 354 days. We next make our civil agree 
with our ſolar year, by means of ſeven intercalary 
months, which, in the ſpace of 19 years we add to 
the 3d, 5th, 8th, 11th, 13th, 16th, and 19th years“. 

You have yet ſaid nothing, ſaid I, of a kind 
of year, which being in general compoſed only of 
360 days, is ſhorter than the ſolar, and longer than 
the lunar one. Yet we find it in uſe among the 
moſt ancient nations, and mentioned in your 
beſt authors r: How was it eſtabliſhed ? why is it 
ſtill ſuffered to ſubſiſt* ? It was firſt uſed by the 
Egyptians, replied Euclid, and founded on the 
annual revolution of the ſun, which they at firſt 
made too ſhort*; with us it received its origin 
from the duration of tweive lunations, which we 
made all equally to conſiſt of 30 days . In pro- 
ceſs of time, the Egyptians added 5 days and 


P Petav. de Doct. Temp. lib. 2, cap. 10 et 13, p. 58 et 63. 
1 Dodwel. de Cycl. Diſſert. 1, 5 35. 

r Herodot. lib. 1, cap. 32. 

+ Ariftot, Hiſt, Animal. lib. 6, cap. 20, t. i. p. 877. Plin, 
lib. 24, cap. 6, t. ii. p 644. 
Herodot. lib. 2, cap. 4. 
» Petay, de Doct. Temp. lib. 1, cap. 6 et 7, Dodwel. ibid, 5 14. 
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6 hours to their ſolar year; and we, by retrenching 
6 days from our lunar year, reduced it to 354, 
and ſometimes to 353 days. I replied : You ſhould 
have laid aſide this kind of year as ſoon as you 
had diſcovered that it was defective. We never 
make uſe of it, ſaid he, in affairs relative to the 
adminiſtration of the ſtate, or the iritereſts of in- 
dividuals. On leſs important occaſions, cuſtom 
ſometimes obliges us to prefer brevity to ac- 
curacy of calculation, and no perſon is deceived 
by it. 

I omit the queſtions which I propoſed to Eu- 
clid reſpecting the calendar of the Athenians, and 
ſhall only relate what he ſaid to me concerning 
the diviſions of the day, We learned from the 
Babylonians, reſumed he, to divide the day into 
twelve parts *, varying in length according to the 
difference of the ſeaſons, Theſe parts or hours, 
which name we now begin to give them?, are 
marked, for every month on dials, with the length 
of the ſhadow correſponding to each of them *. 
You know that, for any given month, the ſhade of 
the gnomon, when a certain number of feet in 
length, gives ſuch or ſuch a time of day before of 
Aker noon *; and that when any buſineſs is fixed 
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z Herodot. hb. 2, cap. 109. * 
7 Xenoph. Memor. lib. 4, p. 800. 


: — de Emend. Temp. lib. 1, p. 5. Petav. 222 Diſſert. 


hb. 7, cap. , t. iii. p. 146. 
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for the morning or evening, we appoint the time 
by referring to the tenth or twelfth foot of the 
ſhadow *, and this is the origin of the expreſſion : 
What ſhade is it? You know likewiſe that our 
ſlaves are ſent from time to time to conſult the 
public dial, to inform us of the hour*. However 
ſimple this mode may be, attempts are making 
to procure us a more commodious method, and 
artiſts have already begun to invent and make port- 
able dials ©, b | 5 
Though the cycle of Meton be more accurate 
than any preceding one, our modern aſtronomers 
have diſcoyered that it ſtands in need of correction. 
Eudoxus has proved, after the Egyptians, that the 
ſolar year conſiſts of 365 days 4, and is conſe- 
quently ſhorter than that of Meton by the +; of a 
day. W 

It has been remarked, that at the time of the 
ſolſtices, the ſun does not riſe preciſely in the ſame 
point of the horizon f: from whence it has been 
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2 Arxiſtoph. in Ecclef. v. 648, Menand. ap. Athen. lib. 6, 
cap. 10, p. 243. Caſaub. ibid. Eubyl. ap. Athen. lib. 1, 
cap. 7, p- 8. Heſych. in a. Id. et. Suid. in Azz4r, Poll. 
lib. 6, cap. 8, 8 44. * 

b Ariltoph. ap. Poll. lib. 9, cap. 5, p. 46. 

© Athen. lib. g, cap. 17, p. 406. 2 

- Thad, lib. 24. p. 1349. Heſych. in Hicdrę. 


Athen. lid. 4, cap. 17, p. 163. Caſaub. ibid. Paciaud. 
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concluded, that he has a latitude, as well. as the 
moon and planets ?; and that in his annual revo- 
Jutidn he deviates on each ſide of the plane of the 
ecliptic, which is inclined to the equator, in an 
angle of about 24 degrees“. 

The planets have celerities peculiar to them- 
ſelves, and unequal years i. Eudoxus on his re- 
turn from Egypt threw new light on the periods 
of their revolutions * Mercury and Venus com- 
plete theirs in the ſame time with the ſun, Mars 
finiſhes his in two years, Jupiter in twelve, and 
Saturn his in thirty l. 

The ſtars which wander in the zodiac have no 
motion of themſelves, but are carried along by 
the ſuperior ſpheres, or by thoſe to which they are 
attached ®, Aſtronomers formerly admitted of 
but eight of theſe ſpheres; that of the fixed ſtars, 
and thoſe of the ſun, the moon, and the five pla- 
nets . Theſe have been multiplied ſince motions: 


have been diſcovered in the celeſtial bodies which 


had hitherto. eſcaped obſervation, n 
_ I ſhall not obſerve to you, that it is ſuppoled 
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Z Ariſtot, Metaph. lib. 14, p. 1002, 


> Eudem, Rhod. ap. Fabric. Biblioth. Græc. t. ii. p. 277. 


Bailly, Hiſt. de PAſtron, Anc. p. 242 et 466. 
Tim. Loer. ap. Plat. p. 97. Plat. in Tim. P+ 39. 
& Senec. Quæſt. Nat. lib, 7, cap. 3. 
Ariſtot. ap. Simpl. p. 120, fol. verſ. De Mund. ap. Ariſtot. 
i. p. 012, 
* Id. de Calo, lib. 2, cap. 8, kt, i. p. 461. (3 
Tim. Locr. de Anim. ap. Plat. t. iii, p, 96. 
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the ſtars muſt neceſſarily move in circles e, ſolely 
becauſe the circle is the moſt perfect of figures: 
this would be inſtructing you in the opinions of 
men, and not in the laws of nature. 

The moon borrows her light from the ſun“; 
ſhe hides from us that luminary, when ſhe is be- 
tween him and us; and ſhe loſes her own light 
when we are between her and him 4. Eclipſes of 
the ſun and moon no longer terrify the people, 
ſince our aſtronomers are now able to predi& 
them. jd mn 
It is demonſtrated in aftronomy that ſome of 
the heavenly bodies are larger than the earth*; 
but I know not whether the diameter of the ſun 
be nine times greater than that of the moon, as 
Eudoxus has aſſerted: . I aſked Euclid why co- 
mets were not claſſed in the number of planets or 
wandering ſtars, They are, replied he, by many 
philoſophers, among others, Anaxagoras, Democri- 
tus, and certain Pythagoreans :: but the hypothe- 
ſis does more honour to their ingenuity than their 
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* Simpl. de Cœlo, p. 120. 

r Pythag. ap. Diog. Laert. lib, 8, f 27. Parmen. ap. Plut, 
in Colot. t. ii. p. 1116. Anaxag, ap. Plat. in Crat. t. i, p. 409, 
16, de Rep. lib. ro, t. ii. p. 616. 

* Ariſtot, de Cœlo, lib. 2, cap. 13, t. i. p. 466. 

r Id. ibid. lib. 1. Id. Meteor. cap. 3, t. i. p. 
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ſcience z the groſs errors it involves ſufficiently 
prove that it is not the fruit of obſervation. 
Anaxagoras and Democritus ſuppoſe that a comet 
is no other than two planets which by their conti- 
guity ſeem to form only one body; and the latter 
adduces as a proof of this, that when they ſepa- 
rate, they continue to ſhine in the heavens, and 
preſent to view ſtars before unknown to us. As 
for the Pythagoreans, they ſeem to admit only of 
one comet, which appears at intervals, after having 
been ſome time abſorbed in the. rays of the ſun . 

But what will you reply, ſaid I, to the Chal- 
deans * and Egyptians?, who are indiſputably 
very accurate obſervers? Do not they both con- 
cur in admitting the periodical return of comets ? 
Among the Chaldean aſtronomers, ſaid he, ſome 
boaſt a knowledge of their courſe, others conſider 
them as vortices which take fire by the rapidity of 
their motion . The opinion of the former can 
only be an hypotheſis, ſince it ſuffers that of the 
latter to ſubſiſt, 

If the Egyptian aſtronomers have entertained 
the ſame idea, they have concealed it as a myſtery 
from ſuch of our philoſophers as have conſulted 
them, Eudoxus has never ſaid a word of it, 


v Ariſtot. ibid. 

* Senec. Quzſt. Nat, lib. 7, cap. 3. Stob. Eclog. Phyſ. 
lid. 1, p 63. | 

Diod. Sic. lib. 1, p. 73. 
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either in converſation, or in his works*, Te 
it probable that the Egyptian prieſts would have 
excluſively reſerved to themſelves the knowledge 
of the path of comets ? 

I propoſed ſeveral other queſtions to Euclid, 
and learned from him that the aſtronomers were 
divided on almoſt all of them, conſequent. 
ly poſſeſſed but little certain knowledge *, |] 
interrogated him reſpecting the Milky Way: 
he told me that, according to Anaxagoras, it was 
a collection of ſtars, whoſe light was partially ob- 
ſcured by the ſhadow of the earth, as if this ſha- 
dow could reach the ſtars ; that, according to De- 
mocritus, there exiſts in that part of the heavens 
a multitude of very minute ſtars near to each other, 
which, by mingling their feeble rays, produce that 


whitiſh glimmering which we obſerve there, 


After long travelling in the ſky we returned to the 
earth. I obſerved to Euclid that we had not brought 
back with us many important truths after ſo long 
a journey : we ſhall be more fortunate, no doubr, 


continued I, by confining ourſelves to the globe 


f 


we inhabit; for men muſt certainly be perfectly 
well acquainted with the place of their reſidence. 
Euclid aſked me how ſo ponderous a mals a 


| n Senec. uzſt, Nat. lib. 7, cap. 3. 
d Stob, Eclog. Phyſ. lib. 1, p. 62. 
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the earth could maintain its equilibrium in air; I 
have never attended to this difficulty, anſwered I. Ir 
is the ſame with the earth, perhaps, as with the ſtars 
and planets. But, ſaid he, precautions have been 
taken to hinder them from falling, by attaching 
them to ſpheres extremely ſolid, but as tranſparent 
as cryſtal: theſe ſpheres turn, and the heavenly 
bodies revolve with them: but we ſee nothing 
around us by which the earth can be ſuſpended, 
Why therefore does it not plunge into the depth 
of the ſurrounding fluid? Some ſay the reaſon is, 
becauſe it is not on every fide environed by air. 
The earth is like a mountain, the foundations or 
roots of which extend themſelves into the infinite 
profundity of ſpace l. We occupy the ſummit of 
this mountain, and may ſleep on it in ſafety. 
Others flatten the under part of it, that it may 
reſt on a greater number of columns of air, or 
float upon the waters, But in the firſt place it is: 
almoſt proved to be of a ſpherical form*. Be- 
ſides, if we make choice of air to ſuſtain it, that 
is too weak; if of water, it may be aſked what 
does that reſt uponf? Our natural philoſophers. 
have lately diſcovered a more ſimple method of 
calming our apprehenſions. By virtue of a gene- 
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4 Ariſtot, de Cœlo, lib. 2, cap. 13, t. i. p. 467. | 
Id. Metcor, lib, 2, cap. 7, t. i. p. 560, Id. de Calo, lib. 2, 
cap. 14, t. 1. p. 471. 
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ral law, ſay they, all heavy bodies tend towards 
one given point, which point is the centre of the 
univerſe, the centre of the earths. All the conſti- 
tuent parts of the earth, therefare, inſtead of fly- 
ing off from this centre, are continually preſſing 
againſt each other to approach ith, 

Hence it is eaſy to conceive that the inhabitants 
of this globe, and particularly thoſe named Anti- 
podes ', may adhere to it without difficulty, what. 
ever pofition we aſſign them. And do you really 
believe, faid I, that there are men with their feet 
oppoſite to ours? On that ſubje& I know not 
what to ſay, anſwered he. Though ſeveral au- 
thors have given us deſcriptions of the earth*, it 
is certain that no man has ever yet travelled over 
it, and that our knowledge is confined to a very in- 
confiderable portion of its ſurface, It is impoſſible 
to refrain from laughter, when we hear ſome philo- 
ſophers advance, without the ſmalleſt proof, that 
the earth is every where ſurrounded by the ocean, 
and that Europe is as large as Aſia l. 

When I enquired of Euclid what were the 
countries known to the Greeks, he wiſhed to refer 
me to the hiſtorians J had read; but I urged him 
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with ſo much earneſtneſs, that he at length conti- 
nued as follows: Pythagoras and Thales firſt di- 
vided the heavens into five zones; two frozen, 
two temperate, and one extending to a certain 
diſtance on each ſide of the equator n. In the 
laſt century, Parmenides transferred the ſame di- 
viſion to the earth“: it is marked on the ſphere 
you have before you. 

Men can only ſubſiſt on a ſmall part of the 
ſurface of the terraqueous globe, the extremes of 
heat and cold not allowing them to inhabit the 
regions near the poles, or thoſe adjoining to the 
equinoctial line; they have multiplied only in 
temperate climates : but many geographical maps 
have erroneouſly given a circular form to the por- 
tion of the earth which they occupy ; the habitable 
world ftretches to a much leſs diſtance from ſouth to 
north, than from eaſt to welt ?, | 

To the north of the Euxine ſea we find the 
Scythian nations; ſome of which cultivate the 
earth, and others wander over their vaſt domains. 
The countries ſtill farther are inhabited by different 
nations and tribes, and among others by the anthro- 
pophagi. . . . Who are not Scythians, ſaid I haſtily. 
I know it, replied he; and our hiſtorians have 
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properly diſtinguiſhed them from them 1. Beyond 
this barbarous people, we ſuppoſe there are im. 
menſe deſertsr. 

To the eaſt, the conqueſts of Darius have made 
us acquainted with the nations which reach as far az 
the Indus. It is ſaid that beyond that river there 
is another country as extenſive as all the reſt of 
Afia*. It is India, a very ſmall part of which is 
ſubject to the kings of Perſia, who annually draw 
from it a conſiderable tribute in gold duſt*. Of 
the remainder we have no knowledge. 

Towards the north-eaſt, beyond the Caſpian 
ſea, dwell ſeveral nations, the names of which 
have been tranſmitted to us, with the additional 
circumſtance, that ſome of them ſleep ſix months 
together ®, that others have only one eye *, and 
others again the feet of goats y; you will judge 
from theſe ſtories of our geographical Know- 
ledge. 

To the weſtward, we have penetrated as far as 
the pillars of Hercules, and have a confuſed idea 
of the nations inhabiting the coaſts of Iberia; but 
to the interior parts of the country we are utter 
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firangers * Beyond theſe pillars is a ſea, called 
the Atlantic, which from appearances extends” as 
far as the eaſtern parts of India a; it is frequented 
only by the ſhips of Tyre and Carthage, which 
are afraid even to venture out of ſight of land, ' 
for after paſſing the ſtrait, ſome deſcend towards 
the ſouth, and fail along the coaſts of Africa; 
others turn to the northward, and go to barter 
their merchandize for the tin of the Caſſiterides 
iſlands, the poſition of which i is unknown to the 
Greeks b. 

Several attempts have been made to extend 

oraphy to the ſouthward. It is pretended 
that by order of Necos, who reigned about two 
hundred and fifty years ago in Egypt, ſome veſ- 
els, manned with Pheenicians, took their departure 
from the Arabian gulph, made the circuit of Africa, 
and returned, after a voyage of two years, to Egypt, 
by the ſtraits of Cadir“ ©, It is further alledged that 
other navigators have doubled this part of the 
world; but theſe enterpriſes, ſuppoſing the ac- 
counts we have of them to be true, have been no 
farther proſecuted, Commerce was unable to re- 
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peat ſuch long and dangerous voyages, in the 
hope of precarious advantage. Merchants have 
ſince contented themſelves with frequenting the 
eaſtern and weſtern coaſts of Africa; and on 
the latter the Carthaginians have eſtabliſhed a con- 
ſiderable number of colonies*. As for the inte. 
rior parts of that vaſt country, we have heard of 
a a route that entirely croſſes it from the city of 
Thebes in Egypt to the pillars of Hercules . It 
is aſſerted likewiſe that ſeveral great nations exiſt 
in that part of the earth, but we are not told their 
names; and you will naturally imagine, after what 
I have ſaid, that they do not inhabit the torrid 
Zone. | 

Our mathematicians pretend that the circum- 
ference of the earth contains four hundred thou- 
ſand ſtadia® : I know not whether this eſtimate be 
juſt, but I am very ſure that we are ſcarcely ac- 
quainted with one quarter of that circumference, 
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\ Ariſtippus, 


THE day following my convetſation with 

Euclid, it was reported that Ariſtippus of 
Cyrene, whom I had never ſeen, was juſt arrived 
at Athens. After the death of his maſter Socra- 
tes, he travelled into different countries, where he 
obtained the moſt illuſtrious reputation >, Many 
conſidered him as an innovator in philoſophy, and 
accuſed him of attempting to eſtabliſh a mon- 
ſtrous alliance between virtue and voluptuouſ- 
neſs; yet he Was every where ſpoken of as a man 
of ſuperior underſtanding. 

No ſooner was he arrived than he opened his 
ſchool i : I introduced myſelf among the crowd; 
and in a private converſation which T had with 
him, he gave me nearly the following account of 


his ſyſtem and his conduct *, 
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When young, the reputation of Socrates dre 
me to hear him, and the ſublimity of his doc- 
trine retained me near his perſon; but as it ex- 
acted ſacrifices of which I found myſelf incapable, 
I conceived that, without deviating from his prin- 
ciples, I might diſcover a more commodious path 
within my reach, by which I might attain the ſum- 
mit of all my wiſhes. 
| He would frequently ſay to us, that as we are 
unable to comprehend the eſſence and qualities of 
things. external to us, we are continually liable to 
miſtake good for evil and evil for good a. This 
reflection aſtoniſhed my indolent mind; placed 
between the objects of my hopes and fears, I was 
obliged to make a choice, without having it in my 
power to confide either in the appearances of theſe 
objects, from their uncertainty, or in the teſtimony 
of my ſenſes, which are ſo deceitful, 
I examined my own mind, and was ſtruck with 
that propenſity to pleaſure, and that averſion to pain, 
which Nature had implanted in my heart, as in- 
fallible and manifeſt tokens to ſignify to me her 
intentions“. For if theſe affections be criminal, 
why hes ſhe beſtowed them on me? If they be 
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not, why ſhould they not ſerve to direct me in my 
choice ? 

I had juſt ſeen, it may be, a picture of Parrha- 
ſius, or heard an air of Timotheus: Was it ne- 
ceſſary to know wherein colours and ſounds con- 
ſiſt, to Juſtify the delight I had experienced or 
and might I not juſtly conclude that this muſic 


and this painting poſſeſſed, for me at leaſt, real 
merit ? 


Thus did I accuſtom myſelf to judge of all 
objects by the impreſſions of joy or ſorrow which 
they made upon my mind, to ſcek as uſeful ſuch 
as procured me agreeable ſenfations?, and to 
avoid as injurious whatever produced a contrary 
effect. But remember that while I exclude both 
the ſenſations which afflict the ſoul, and thoſe 
which tranſport it beyond itſelf, I make happi- 
neſs folely to conſiſt in a ſeries of pleaſing emo- 
tions, which agitate without fatiguing it; and that 
to expreſs the charms of ſuch a ſituation 1 call ĩt 
pleaſure l. 

Taking for the rule of my conduct this i inter- 
nal feeling, theſe two ſpecies of emotions I have 
mentioned, I refer every thing to ſelf: I am con- 
nected with the reſt of the univerſe by the ſole tie 
of perſonal intereſt, and conſtitute colt the 
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centre and ſtandard of all things”; but, however 


illuſtrious this ſtation, I cannot remain in it in 
peace, unleſs J adapt myſelf to the circumſtances 
of time, place, and perſons*. As I wiſh not to 
be pained either by regret or inquietude, I baniſh 
far from me the ideas of the paſt and future*, 
I live entirely for the preſent * : when I have ex- 
hauſted the pleaſures of one climate, I fly to reap 
t freſh harveſt in another. Vet though a ſtranger 
all nations *, I am the enemy of none: I enjoy 
their advantages, and I reſpect their laws; but 
even did no ſuch laws exiſt, a philoſopher would 
be careful not to diſturb public order by the no- 
velty and boldneſs of his maxims, or by the ir- 
regularity of his conduct ?. 

I ſhall now proceed to communicate to you my 
ſecret, and lay open to you that of almoſt all 
men. The ſocial duties appear to me to be no 
more than a continual feries of exchanges. I do 
nothing without looking for an advantageous re- 
turn: I make a commerce of my genius and 
knowledge, of my attention and complaiſance; 
I do no injury to my fellow- creatures; I reſpect 
them when I ought; I render chem ſervices when 


r Diogen. Laert. in Arittip. lib. 2, 8 9 | 
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J can; I leave them in poſſeſſion of all their 
claims, and I excuſe their weakneſſes. Nor are 
they ungrateful; my principal in this commerce is 
always repaid me with ample intereſt. 

I have thought it proper, however, to baniſh 
thoſe forms which are ſtyled delicacy of ſentiment, 
and greatneſs of conduct. I had diſciples, and I 
required pay from them : the Socratic ſchoool was 
aſtoniſhed at this, and exclaimed loudly, without 
perceiving that it thus attacked the liberty of com- 
merce. 

The firſt time T appeared before Dionyſius, 
king of Syracuſe, he aſked me what brought me 
to his court. I anſwered : The hope that I may be 
able to exchange your favours for my knowledge, 
my. wants for yours a. He accepted the bargain, 
and preſently diſtinguiſhed me from the other phi- 
lolophers at his court b. 

here interrupted Ariſtippus. Is it true, ſaid 
I, that this preference drew on you their hatred ? 
I know not, replied he, whether they experienced 
that painful ſentiment: as for me, my heart is 
ſteeled againſt it, as well as againſt other violent 
paſſions, more fatal to thoſe who give way to them 
than to the perſons who are their objects. I 


Y —_ Laert. in Ariſtip. lib. 1, & 65. 
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never envied any thing but the death of Soera. 
tes 4; and I took no other notice of one who in- 
ſulted and endeavoured to-irritate me than coolly 
to ſay to him: I withdraw]; for if you poſſeſs the 
power of uttering ill language, it is in my power 
Not to hear it ©, 

And in what light, ſaid I, do you view friend- 
ſhip? As the moſt ſublime and the moſt danger. 
ous of the gifts of heaven, anſwered he: its en 
joy ments are delicious, its viciſſitudes tremendous 
and ought a wiſe man to expoſe himſelf to loſſes 
the bitterneſs of which would empoiſon the re- 
mainder of his life? You will learn from the two 
following anecdotes with what moore [ gabe 
way to this ſentiment. 

I was in the iſland of gina, when J learnt that 
my dear maſter Socrates was condemned; that he 
was in priſon: that the execution was delayed for 
a month; and that his diſciples were permitted 
w viſit him f. If it had been in my power tb 
have freed him from his chains, I would have 
flown to his aſſiſtance ; but I could do nothing 
for him, ſo remained at Egina. This is a con- 
ſequence of my principles; when the misfortune 
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of my friend is irremediable, I ſpare myſelf the 
pain of ſeeing him ſuffer. 

I had formed an intimacy with ZEſchines, a 
like myſelf, was a diſciple of that great man. I loved 
him for his virtues; perhaps too, becauſe he owed 
me obligations *, and perferred me even to Plato“. 
Some difference happened between us. What is 
become, ſaid. ſome one to me, of your mutual 
friendſhip? Ir ſleepeth, replied l; but it is in my 
power to awaken it, I went to /Eſchines : We have 
been fooliſh, ſaid I to him; do you think me ſo 
incorrigible as not to merit pardon ? Ariſtippus, 
anſwered he, you ſurpaſs me in every thing: it is 
I who am in the wrong, and you are the firſt to 
make advances i. We embraced each other, and I 
got rid of the little uneaſineſs our coolneſs had oc- 
caſioned. 

If I miſlake not, rejoined T, it follows from your 
ſyſtem, that we ſhould admit of convenient intima- 
cies, and baniſh that friendihip which renders us 
ſo ſuſceptible to the ſufferings of others. Baviſh! 
replied he, heſitating. Be it fo! | ſhall fay with 
the Phædra of Euripides: It is you who have 
pronounced the word, not I“. 
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Ariſtippus knew that the Athenians had been 


prepoſſeſſed againſt him; and as he was always 
ready to anſwer to the cenſures of thoſe who dif. 
approved his conduct, he preſſed me to give him 
an opportunity to juſtify himſelf. 

You are accuſed, ſaid I, of having flattered a 
tyrant, which is a horrid crime. He rephed: I 
have explained to you the motives of my vilit to 
the court of Syracuſe, which was then full of 
philoſophers, who were ſetting themſelves up for 
reformers. I adopted the character of a courtier, 
without laying aſide that of an honeſt man. I ap- 
plauded the good qualities of the younger Dio- 
nyſius ; I neither blamed nor commended his de- 
fects, nor was it proper for me to do ſo; I only 
knew that it was eaſier to endure than to correct 
them. 1 : 

My indulgent and eaſy character inſpired him 
with confidence: a few happy repartees, which 
ſometimes eſcaped me, amuſed his leiſure mo- 
ments, I never betrayed the truth when he con- 
ſulted me on important queſtions. As I wiſhed him 
to know the extent of his duties, and to reſtrain 
the violence of his diſpoſition, I often ſaid in his 
preſence, that a well informed man differs from 
another who is not ſo, as a courſer, docile to the 
bit, differs from an ungovernable horſe l. 
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On the ſubject of his mode of government I 
ſpoke with freedom ſometimes with indiſcretion. 
Soliciting him one day for a friend, he would not 
hearken to me, I fell on my Knees, and was 
cenſured by ſome for my ſervility, My anſwer 
was: Is it my fault if this man has his ears in his 


feet m? 


Whilſt I was one day requeſting Dionyſius in 


vain to grant me ſome favour, he thought proper 
to offer one to Plato, who did not accept it. I 
faid aloud: The king runs no riſk of ruining him- 
ſelf; he gives to thoſe who refuſe, and refuſes 
thoſe who aſk . 

He often propoſed problems to us, and ſud- 
denly interrupting us, gave the ſolution of them 
himſelf. He once ſaid to me: Let us diſcuſs ſome 
queſtion in philoſophy ; begin.— What, ſaid I, for 
you to have the pleaſure of concluding, and of 
teaching me what you ſay you wiſh to know. 
He was piqued, and at ſupper ordered me to the 
bottom of the table. The next day he aſked me 
how I had found that place. You intended, no 
doubt, anſwered 1, to make it for a ſhort time the 


moſt honourable o. 
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You are ſtill further reproached, ſaid I, with 


your taſte for riches, for oſtentation, good cheer, | 


women, perfumes, and every ſpecies of fen- 
ſuality . That I brought with me into the 
world, replied he; and I thought that by exer- 
ciſing it with moderation, I ſhould at once ſatisfy 
both nature and reaſon, I enjoy the comforts 
of life, and diſpenſe with them without difficulty, 
J have been ſeen at the court of Dionyſius clad in 
a purple robe *; but in other places I have worn 
ſometimes a garment of the wool of Miletus, and 
ſometimes a home-ſpun cloke r. 

Dionyſius treated us according to our wants, 
To Plato he gave books ; to me he gave money s, 
which did not remain long enough in my hands 
to ſoil them. I paid fifty drachmas* for a par- 
tridge, and ſaid to ſome one who expreſſed his 
ſurpriſe; Would not you have given an obolus + 
for it ?—Certainly.—Well, then, I think no more 
of theſe fifty drachmas than you would of an 
obolus*, 1 

I had laid up a certain ſum of money for my 


Journey into Libya: my ſlave who-carried it was 
\ 
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anable to keep up with me; I therefore ordered 
him to throw part of this heavy and incommodious 
metal into the road *. | 

An accident deprived me of a country-houſe 
that I was very fond of. One of my friends en- 
deavoured to conſole me. Be not uneaſy, ſaid I 
to him; I poſſeſs three others, and am more ſa- 
tified with what I have left than grieved at what 
J have loſt; it is for children only to weep and 
throw away all their play-things when one is 
taken away from them *, 

After the example of the moſt rigid philoſo- 
phers, I preſent myſelf to Fortune like a ball, that 
ſhe may roll about at her pleaſure, but which giving 
her no hold is incapable of being injured. Does 
ſhe place herſelf by my fide, I ſtretch out my hands 
to her: does ſhe ſpread her wings to take her 
flight, I render back her gifts, and ſuffer her to 
depart?, She is a capricious female, whoſe ca- 
prices frequently amuſe, but can never afflict 
me. 

The liverality of Dionyſus enabled me to keep 
a good table, to wear elegant clothes, and be 
ſerved by a great number of ſlaves. - Many 
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philoſophers, who profeſſed a more rigid morality; 
loudly condemned me * ; to which I anſwered only 
by pleaſantries. Polyxenus, who imagined his 
mind to be the repoſitory of every virtue, found me 
one day with ſome handſome women, and making 
preparations for a great ſupper. He inveighed 
aga inſt me with all the bitterneſs of philoſophic 
zeal; I ſuffered him to go on, and when he had 
done talking, propoſed that he ſhould ſtay with us: 
he accepted the invitation, and ſoon convinced uy 
that if 'an enemy to expence, he was as fond of 
good living as his corruptor *. 

In fine, for it is impoſſible for me to juſtify my 
doctrine better than by my actions, Dionyſus ſent 


for three courtezans, and gave me my choice of 


one. I carried them all off, alleging, that the 
preference which Paris gave to one of three god- 
deſſes had coſt him too dear. I afterward reflected, 
that the pleaſure of poſſeſſing their charms would 
not be equal to that of ſubduing my paſſions, and 
ſending them home, returned quietly to my own 
houſe b. 

Ariſtippus, ſaid I, you have entirely ſubverted 
every idea I had before entertained of your doc- 
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2 3 Memor. p. 733. Athen. bb, 12, p. 544. Diogen. 
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trine. I had underſtood that your philoſophy re- 
quired not ſo much as an effort; and that, ac- 
cording to your principles, the voluptuary might 
abandon himſelf without reſerve to all the enjoy= 
ments of the ſenſes. And could you ſeriouſly ima- 
gine, anſwered he, that a man who conſiders the 
ſtudy of morality as the moſt eſſential of all others e, 
who has neglected geometry and other ſciences 
merely becauſe they have no immediate tendency 
to improve manners d; that an author from whom 
Plato is not aſhamed ſometimes to borrow maxims 
and ideas ©; that a diſciple cf Socrates, in fine, 
could have opened ſchools of proſtitution in many 
of the Grecian cities, without drawing on himſelf 
the vengeance of even the moſt corrupt TN 
and citizens |! 

The name of pleaſure, which I give to the 
internal ſatisfaction which renders us happy, has 
offended thoſe ſuperficial minds who attach them- 
ſelves to words more than to realities. Certain 
philoſophers too, forgetting their profeſſed love of 
juſtice, have given ſanction to this prejudice, juſti- 
fied perhaps by the extravagancies of ſome of my 
diſciples : but does a principle of intrinſic excel- 
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lence loſe its value becauſe it is poſſible to draw 
from it falſe concluſions f? 
- I have explained to you my doctrine. I admit 
as the ſole inſtruments of happineſs, thoſe emo. 
tions which agteeably affect us; but I wiſh them 
to be repreſſed the inſtant they are likely to pro- 
duce trouble and diſorders : and ſurely nothing 
evinces more courage than to preſcribe limits at 
once to our privations and enjoyments. 

Antiſthenes attended the lectures of Socrates at 
the ſame time with me: he was born melancholy 
and auſtere; I cheerful and liberal, He pro- 
ſcribed pleaſures, and dared not enter the liſts 
with the paſſions, which produce in us a delicious 
languor. I found it more beneficial and more 
glorious to vanquiſh than to excite them; and, in 
ſpite of their reluctance, dragged them in my train 
like ſlaves deſtined to ſerve me, and aid in enabling 
me to ſupport the burthen of life. We followed 
different paths, and this is the fruit we have 
gathered from our labours. Antiſthenes thought 
himſelf happy, becauſe he imagined himſelf wile: 
I think myſelf wiſe, becauſe I am happy b, 

It will be one day ſaid, perhaps, that Socrates 
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Ariſtot. apud Cicer. de Nat, Deor. lib. 3, cap. 31, t. ii. 
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and Ariſtippus, both in their conduct and their 
doctrine, ſometimes deviated from ordinary rules; 
but poſterity no doubt will add, that they com- 
penſated for theſe little errors by the truths with 
which they have enriched philoſophy i. 
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C HAP. XXXIII. 


LY 


Quarrels of Dionyſus the Younger, King of Syracuſe, 
and his Brother-in-law Dion. Voyages of Plato 
into Sicily *. 


INCE I had been in Greece I had viſited 
I the principal cities, and been a ſpectator of 
thoſe grand ſolemnities which collect together its 
different nations. Not ſatisfied with theſe expe. 
ditions, Philotas and I reſolved to examine all its 
provinces with more attention, beginning with 
thoſe of the north. 

The evening before our departure we ſupped 
with Plato, to whoſe houſe I went in company 
with Apollodorus and Philotas. We there found 
his nephew Speuſippus, ſeveral of his old diſci- 
ples, and Timotheus the celebrated general, 
We were informed that Plato was cloſetted with 
Dion of Syracuſe, who had lately arrived from 
Peloponneſus, and who, when baniſhed his coun- 
try fix or ſeven years before, had made a conſi- 


* Sec note at the end of the volume. 
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derably long ftay at Athens, In a few minutes 
they joined the company. Plato feemed to me 
at firſt diſturbed and thoughtful; but he ſoon 
recovered his ſerenity of countenance, and ordered 
the table to be ſerved. 

Decency and neatneſs preſided at this entertain- 
ment. Timotheus, accuſtomed in camps to hear 
of nothmg but fieges, battles, and evolutions, 
and in the mixed companies of Athens only of 
the navy and taxes, was ſenſible of the full value 
of a converſation maintained without exertion, and 
inſtructive without being tireſome. With a figh 
he would ſometimes exclaim: © Ah! Plato, how 
happy are you-* ! The latter apologizing for the 
frugality of our repaſt, Timotheus anſwered : « ] 
know that the ſuppers of the academy procure a 
delightful ſleep, and a ftill more pleaſing awak- 
ing l.“ | © bs 

Some of the gueſts withdrew betimes, and 
Dion ſoon followed them. We had all admired 
his deportment and converſation. He is now, 
faid Plato, the victim of tyranny : he will one day 
perhaps be that of liberty. 

Timotheus preſſed him for an- explanation. 
Poſſeſſing as I do, ſaid he, the greateſt eſteem for 
Dion, I am ſtill a ſtranger to the real cauſes of 
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his exile, and have but a confuſed idea of the 
intrigue: that diſturb the court of Syracuſe, I 
have been but too near a witneſs to theſe conyul. 
ſions, anſwered Plato, Formerly no man ſelt 
more indignation at the fury and the injuſtice ſome. 
times diſplayed in our popular aſſemblies : but 
how much more dreadful and dangerous are thoſe 
cabals, which, under the appearance of a perfect 
calm, are perpetually fermenting around the throne, 
in thoſe elevated regions, where to ſpeak the truth 
is criminal, and to render it agreeable to the prince 
a ſtill greater crime; where favour juſtifies the 
villain, and diſgrace renders the virtuous man cul- 
pable! We might perhaps have been able to re- 
ſtore the king of Syracuſe to a ſenſe of truth and 
Juſtice, but he was vilely deceived and corrupted, 
It is not the fate of Dion I deplore, it is the un- 
happy deſtiny of all Sicily. Theſe words till 
more increaſed our curioſity; and Plato, yield- 
ing to our entreaties that he would explain him- 
ſelf. more at length, began as follows. 

It is now thirty-two years ago“ ſince reaſons, 
too tedious to enumerate, induced me to travel 
into Sicily, Dionyſius, the elder then reigned at 
Syracuſe, You know that this prince, formida- 
ble from his great abilities, employed himſelf, 
during his life- time, in forging chains both for his 
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tn ſubjects, and for the neighbouring nations. 
His cruelty ſeemed to increaſe in the ſame pro 
portion with his power, which he at length raiſed 
above all controul. He was deſirous of an ac- 
quaintance with me; and, as he made the ad- 
vances, was in expectation of ſome flattery; but he 
obtained only truths. I ſhall neither ſpeak of his 
fury which I braved, nor of his vengeance againſt 
which I with difficulty guarded a. I made a reſo- 
lution not to proclaim his injuſtice whilſt he was 
alive; and his memory now needs no new accuſa- 
tions to render him an object of univerſal execra- 
tion. 

At this period I made a conqueſt which does 
honour to philoſophy, in the perſon of Dion, who 
has juſt left us. Ariſtomache, his ſiſter, was one 
of the two wives whom Dionyſius eſpouſed on 
the ſame day: Hipparinus, her father, had been 
long at the head of the Syracufan republic *. To 
the converſations I had with Dion, that city will 
owe her liberty, if ſhe is ever ſo fortunate as to re- 
cover it . His ſuperior ſoul, expanded at the firſt 
rays of light, and inflamed with the pureſt love of 
virtue, renounced, without heſitation, all the paſ- 
lions by which it had hitherto been degraded, 
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with an ardour I never have remarked in any other 
young man, and with-a conſtancy from which he 
has never ſwerved. 

From this moment he conceived: the higheſt 
indignation at the ſlavery to which his country was 
reduced “; but as he flattered himſelf that his ex- 
ample and principles made an impreſſion on the 
tyrant, who could not help loving and employ- 
ing him , he ſtil] continued near his perſon, never 
ceaſing to ſpeak to him with freedom, and to con- 
temn the malice and hatred of a diſſolute court”. 

Dionyſus at length ended his days“, ſeized 
with terrors, tormented: with diſtruſt, and as miſe- 
rable as he had rendered his people during a reign 
of thirty- eight years. Amongſt other children, he 
left by Doris, one of his wives, a ſon of his 
own name, who aſcended the throne*, Dion. 
embraced this opportunity to exert himſelf for 
the happineſs of Sicily. He ſaid to the young 
prince: Your. father founded his power on the 
formidable fleets now at your diſpoſal, on the ten 
thouſand barbarians who compoſe your guard, 
Theſe were, according to his expreſſion, ſo many 
chains of adamant with which he bound in cloſe 
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union all parts of his empire. He was miſtaken ; 
1 know no other bands indiſſolubly to unite them 
but the juſtice of the prince and the love of the 
people. How ſhameful; were it for you, added 
he, if, only able to diſtinguiſh yourſelf from others, 
by the magnificence that is diſplayed around your 
perſon and in your palace, the lowelt of your ſub- 
jects ſhould raiſe himſelf above you by the ſupe- 
riority of his knowledge and ſentiments * 

Not contented with giving wholeſome inſtruc- 
tion to the king, Dion paid every attention to the 
adminiſtration of government: he effected many 
uſeful regulations, and increafed the number of his 
enemies. Theſe for ſome time exhauſted them- 
ſelves in ineffectual attempts ; but it was not long 
before they plunged Dionyſius into the moſt ſhame- 
ful debauchery 7. Dion, unable to reſiſt the tor. 
rent, waited for a more, favourable opportunity. 
The king, whom he found means to prejudice in 
my favour, and whoſe deſires in all things are 
impetuous, wrote to me ſeveral very preſſing let- 
ters, requeſting me to leave evety thing, and re- 
pair immediately to Syracuſe. Dion in his letters 
added, that I had not a moment to loſe : that it 
might now be poſſible to place philoſophy on the 
throne; that Dionyſtus began to diſcover better 
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difpoſitions, and that his family would readily yu 
with us to confirm him in them“. 

I reflected deliberately on theſe letters. I could 
place no confidence in the promiſes of a young 
man, who in a moment flew from one extreme to 
the other ; but ought I not to have ſome reliance 
on the approved wiſdom of Dion? Was I to 
abandon my friend in ſo critical a ſituation? Had 
I devoted my days to philoſophy, only to betray 
it when ſummoned to its defence *? Nay, I will 
not deny that I had hopes that I might be 
able to realize my ideas concerning the beſt of 
governments, and eſtabliſh the throne of juſtice 
in the dominions of the king of Sicily >, Such were 
the real motives which induced me to depart * 
- motives very different from thoſe which have been 
imputed to me by my uncandid cenſurers e. 

I found the court of Dionvſius diſtracted with 
commotions and diſſenſions. Dion was the object 
of the moſt atrocious calumnies *.—At theſe words 
- Speuſippus interrupted Plato: My uncle, ſays 
he, does not chooſe to relate to vou the honouss 


z Plat, Epiſt. 7, t. iii. p. 327. Plut. in Dion. t. i. p. 962. 
- Xlian. Var, Hiſt. lib. 4, cap. 18. 

2 Plat. ibid. p. 328. 
v Plat, Epiſt. 7, t. iii. p. 328. Diog. Laert. in Plat. lib. 3, 
921. 
: * Towards the year 364 before Chriſt. 

e Plat. ibid. Themiſt, Orat. 23, p. 285, Diogen. Laert. in 
Epic. lib. 10, $ 8. 

1 Plat. ibid. p. 329. 


which were paid him, and the ſucceſs he had on 
his arrival® The king received him at his land- 
ing, and, placing him in a magnificent chariot 
drawn by four white horſes, conducted him to his 
palace in triumph, amidſt an immenſe multitude 
who covered the beach. He ordered that the 
gates of the palace ſhould be opened to him at all 
hours, and offered up a pompous ſacrifice to the 
gods in gratitude for their bounty, which had 
granted ſo great a philolopher to Sicily. The 
courtiers were immediately ſeen to anticipate re- 
form, retrench the luxury of their tables, and at- 
tentively to itudy geometrical figures, traced out 
by different teachers on the ſand, in the halls even 
of the palace. 

The people, aſtoniſhed at this ſudden revolution, 
began to conceive hopes: the king ſhewed him; 
{clf more ſenfible to their complaints, and men 
fondly recollected that he had obtained the title 
of citizen of Athens f, the moſt free of all the 
cities of Greece, Nay, it was further reported, 
that at a religious ceremony, when the herald, 
according to the uſual form, addrefied vows to 
heaven for the preſervation of the Tyrant, Dio- 
nyſius, offended at a title which till then had never 
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affected him, ſuddenly exclaimed : Wilt thou nevep 
ceaſe to curſe mes ? 

The partizans of tyranny trembled at theſe 
words. At their head was Philiſtus, who has writ-⸗ 
ten on the wars of Sicily, and ſome other works 
of the ſame kind. Dionyſius the elder had baniſh- 
ed him from his ſtates; but as he poſſeſſed elo- 
quence and courage, he was recalled from exile, 
that he might be oppoſed to Plato b. No ſooner 
did he return, than Dion was expoſed to the black- 
eft calumny : his fidelity was rendered ſuſpicious; 
and care was taken to put the worſt conſtruc- 
tion on all his words and actions. Did he adviſe 
a reduction of the troops and galleys in time 
of peace; it was alleged that his deſign was to 
transfer the crown to the children of his ſiſter by 
the elder Dionyſius. Did he engage his pupil to 
ſtudy the true principles of a juſt and wiſe govern- 
ment; the king, it was ſaid, is only a diſciple of 
the academy, condemned by a philoſopher for the 
remainder of his life to ſearch after a chimerical 
good i, | 

And in fact, added Plato, the whole converſa- 
tion at Syracuſe turned only on two conſpiracies: 
the one that of philoſophy againſt the throne ; 
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and the other that of all the paſſions againſt philo- 
ſophy. I was accuſed of favouring the former, 
and of profiting by my aſcendency over Diony- 
ſius, to ſpread ſnares for his inexperience. It is 
true, that, in concert with Dion, I did ſay to him, 
that if he wiſhed to acquire true glory, and even 
increaſe his power, he ſhould collect around him 
a number of virtuous friends, and inveſt them 
with the different offices of magiſtracy “; that he 
ſhould rebuild the Greek cities deſtroyed by the 
Carthaginians, and give them wiſe laws, until a 
proper time arrived to reſtore them to their liberty; 
in fine, that he ſhould preſcribe limits to his own 
authority, and become the king, inſtead of being 
the tyrant of his ſubjects'. Dionyfius ſometimes 
appeared to liſten to our counſels ; but his invete- 
rate prejudices againſt my friend, perpetually in- 
creaſed and irritated by perfidious infinuations, 
were deeply rooted in his heart. During the farſt 
months of my reſidence at Syracuſe, I employed 
every effort to remove them u; but, far from ſuc- 
ceeding in my attempt, I — the credit of 
Dion evidently on the decline *. 

The war with the Carthaginians ſtill continued, 
and though it Produced only ſome tranſient hoſti- 


Plat. Epitt. 7, t- iti. p. 332 et 336. 
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lities, it was neceſſary that it ſhould be terminated, 
Dion, in order to inſpire the enemy with a deſire 
to end it, wrote to their generals to inform him of 
the firſt negotiations they ſhould enter into, that he 
might aid them in effecting a ſolid and permanent 

peace. The letter fell by ſome means into the 
hands of the king, who immediately conſulted with 
Philiſtus, and preparing his vengeance by pro- 
found diſſimulation, affected to receive Dion again 
into favour, loaded him with marks of his bounty, 
and drawing him to the ſea- ſnore, ſhewed him the 
fatal letter, reproaching him at the ſame time with 
his treaſon, and, without permitting him to offer 
a ſingle word in explanation of his conduct, 
forced him to embark on board a veſſel, which 
immediately ſet ſail _ 

This was a thunder-ſtroke to Sicily, and chav 
the friends of Dion into the utmoſt conſternation : 
the general apprehenſion was leſt the tempeſt 
ſhould burſt” on our heads. The report of my 
death was ſpread at Syracuſe. But this violent 
ſtorm was ſuddenly ſucceeded by a profound calm ; 
and the king, either from policy or ſhame, ſent a 
ſum of money to Dion, which the latter refuſed 
to accept ?, Far, howeyer, from perſecuting his 
ROE Dionyſius omitted nothing to quiet their 
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alarms 1: his endeavours were particularly di- 
rected to ſooth and conſole me, and he entreated 
me not to leave him. Though his prayers were 
mingled with menaces, and his careſſes with fury, 
] invariably adhered to this alternative, that he 
ſhould either conſeat to the return of Dion, or 
grant me my diſmiſſion. Finding himſelf unable 
to overcome my reſiſtance, he commanded that 
I ſhould be removed to the citadel in his own 
palace. Orders were diſpatched on all ſides to 
bring me back to Syracuſe, if I attempted to make 
my eſcape; and all maſters of ſhips were for- 
bidden to take me on board, without an expreſs 
permiſſion ſigned by the king's own hand. 
Though I was now made a priſoner, and ſtrictiy 
watched, Dionyſius ſeemed to redouble his af- 
fe&tion and attention to mer. He appeared ſo 
jealous of my friendſhip, that he was unable to 
bear the preference | gave to Dion ; he demanded 
it with haughtineſs ; he entreated it as a ſuppliant. 
I was perpetually expoſed to the moſt extravagant 
ſcenes, which were one continual round of vio- 
lence, excuſes, outrages, and tears. As our con- 
verſations daily became more frequent, it was 
rumoured abroad that I was his only favourite. 
This re malignantly encquraged by Philiſtus 
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and his party, rendered me odious to the people 
and the army. The debaucheries of the prince, 
and the faults he committed in his government, 
were equally imputed to me as a crime: but 
theſe could with no juſtice be aſcribed to me. 
Excepting the preamble to ſome laws, at which I 
had laboured from the time of my arrival in 
Sicily * , I had abſolutely declined intermeddling 
with public affairs, even at a period when I might 
have ſhared the burthen with my faithful friend, 
Him I had juſt loſt ; Dionyſius had thrown him. 
ſelf i into the arms of a crowd of flatterers, plunged 
in every kind of debauchery; and this was the 
moment which ] was {ſuppoſed to have choſen to 
offer adyice to a madman, who imagined that he 
governed, but who ſuffered himſelf to be governed 
by counſellors as wickedly diſpoſed, and not leſs 
madmen than himſelf ! 

Dionyſius would have purchaſed my friendſhip 


wiſhed him to receive my inſtructions, and learn 
to become maſter of himſelf, that he might merit 
to rule over others; but he regards no philoſophy 


but that which n ingenuity, and gives him 


an opportunity of diſplaying his abilities. When 
I talked to him of that wiſdom which regulates the 


— 
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paſſions, I perceived that he liſtened to me with. 
pain and embarraſſment, I ſaw that he was 
guarded againſt all that I might ſay; his coun- 
ſellors having warned him, that if he admitted 
my principles, he muſt gonſent to the triumph 
and return of Dion f. 

Nature has beſtowed on Dionyſus a lively pe. 
netration, admirable eloquence, a ſuſceptible heart, 
generous emotions, and a propenſity to what is 
right : but ſhe has denied him conſiſtency of 
character; 3 and an education totally neglected , 

venting the growth of his virtues, has ſuffered 
defects to ſhoot forth which fortunately abate his 
vices, He poſſeſſes ſeyerity without tenaciouſneſs, 
haughtineſs without dignity. It is from weakneſs 
that he employs falſehood and perfidy, and paſſes 
whole days in the intoxication of wine and plea» 
ſures. Had he more firmneſs he would be the 
cruelleſt of men. I know of no mental energy in 
him, but the inflexible obſtinacy with which he 
requires every thing to bend to his caprices: 
reaſon, opinions, ſentiments, all muſt, when ke 
pleaſes, be ſubordinate to his underſtanding ; and 
| have ſeen him degrade himſelf by meanneſs and 
ſubmiſſion, rather than encounter the affront. of a 
refuſal or contradiftion. If iy his preſent ſtudies 


— 
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ke is eager to penetrate the ſecrets of nature *% 
it is only becauſe he imagines nothing ought to be 
concealed from him. Dion above all is odious to 
him, becauſe he is continually thwarting him by 
his example and his counſels. 

I was employed in fruitleſsly ſoliciting that my 
friend might be recalled from baniſhment, and 
myſelf ſuffered to depart, when war breaking out 
anew, furniſhed him with other objects of atten. 
tion . Having no longer any pretext for retain. 
ing me, he conſented to my departure, and we 


entered into a ſort of treaty, I promiſed to return 
to him when peace ſhould be concluded, and he 
engaged to recall Dion at the ſame time. When 
the war was ended, he loſt no time in informing 
us of the event. He wrote to Dion to delay his 
return for a year, and to me to haſten mine. 
1 immediately anſwered him, that my age no 
longer permitted me to riſk the danger of ſo long a 
voyage ; and that fince he had broken his promile, 
J conſidered myſelf as diſengaged from mine, 
This anſwer was as diſſatisfactory to Dion as to 
Dionyſius . I had then reſolved to interfere no 
more in their affairs; but this rendered the king 
more pertinadious than ever in his project. He 
* ah "7 
2 Plat. Epilt, ut, tt. p. 313; Epilt. 7, p. 341. 


2 Plut, in Dion. t. i. p- 964. 
d Plat. Epiſt. 3, t. iii. p · 3175 Epiſt, 77 P. 238, 
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begged ſolicitations from every quarter; he never 
ceaſed writing to me himſelf; and procured let- 
ters to be written to me by my friends in Sicily, 
and by the philoſophers of the Italian ſchool, Ar- 
chytas, who is at the head of the latter, was ſent 
for to him 4 : he wrote to me, and his teſtimony 
was corroborated by other letters, that the king 
was inflamed with new ardour for the ſtudy of 
philoſophy, and that I ſhould expoſe thoſe philo- 
ſophers who reſided in his dominions to his reſent- 
ment, if I did not immediately return, Dion 
alſo, on his fide, preſſed me by repeated appli- 
cations. | | | 

The king, however, will never recall him, for 
he fears him; nor will he ever be. a philoſo- 
pher, for he only wiſhes to appear one. He 
imagined that my return to his court might pro- 
cure him additional reſpect from thoſe who really 
merit the name, and my refuſal injure him in their 
opinion, This is certainly the true reaſon of the 
earneſtneſs with which he preſſed me. 

I nevertheleſs thought it would be wrong to 
oppoſe my own opinion to ſo many others united 
acainft me, I ſhould one day perhaps have been 
reproached with abandoning a young prince, who 
ſtretched out his hand to me a ſecond time to 
conduct him out of the maze of error; with re- 


* 


. 
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figning to his fury the friends 1 have in thoſe dif. 
tant countries; and with neglecting the intereſts 
bf Dion, to whom I had ſo long been bound by the 
ties of gratitude; hoſpitality, and friendſhip f. Hig 
enemies had procured his revenues to be ſequeſ. 
tered :; they were perſecuting him; to urge him 
to ievolt they excited the king to repeated acts 
of injuſtice toward him, that they might render 
him implacable. Dionyſius wrote to me thus, 
4 We will firſt talk of the affair of Dion; with 
reſpe& to which I will do what you think proper, 
and 1 hope that you will ſuggeſt nothing but 
what is juſt, If you do not come, you will never 
obtain any thing for him.“ 

1 knew Dion. His ſoul is endowed with all the 
loftineſs of virtue. He has patiently ſupported 
violence : but ſhould his enemies by dint of in- 
Juſtice ſucceed in mortifying him further, tor. 
tents of blood alone can obliterate the injury 
from his remembrance. To a commanding figure 
he unites the moſt ſplendid qualities of the mind 
and heart* ; in Sicily he poſſeſſes immenſe riches * ; 
in every part of the kingdom innumerable parti- 
zans, and in Greece a reputation which would in- 


f Plat. Epil. 7; p- 328. 


8 Plut. in Dion. t. i. p. 965. Plat. Epiſt. 3, t. iii. p. 318. 
> Id. Epiſt. 7, p. 339. Plut. ibid. 
* 1d. —- p. 336. Diod. Sic. lib. 16, p. 410. 1 in 


* Plat, ibid. p-. 347. „ i. p. 960. 
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duce our braveſt warriors to ſerve under his ban- 
ners. I foreſaw the calamities ready to fall on 
Sicily, and it depended. perhaps on m to avert 
or to ſuſpend them. | 

It was with reluctanee I again * my re- 
tirement, to go, at near ſeventy years of age, to 
the court of a haughty deſpot, whoſe caprices are 
as tempeſtuous as the ſeas I had to paſs; but there 
is no virtue without a ſacrifice, no philoſophy but 
in practice. Speuſippus wiſhed to accompany 
me, and I accepted his offer ®, flattering myſelf 
that the embelliſhments of his mind might capti- 
vate the king, if the force of my arguments 
ſhould prove inſufficient to convince him. At length 
I departed, and ſafely arrived in Sicily *. 

Dionyſius ſeemed tranſported with joy, as did 
the queen and. the whole royal family“. He 
had ordered an apartment to be prepared for me 
in the garden of the palace*. At our firſt con- 
verſation,.I repreſented to him, that, according to 
our agreement, the baniſhment of Dion was to 
terminate the moment of my return to Syracuſe. 
At theſe words. he exclaimed: Dion is not ba- 
niſhed ; I have only removed him from the court 7. 
It is time to bring him back to it, anſwered I, and 


— 


! Flat. Epiſt. 7, p. 328. Plut. in Dion. t. i. p. 964. 
m Plat. Epiſt. 2, p. 314. Plut, in Dion. t. i. p. * 
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to make a reſtitution of his eſtates, which you 
have put into the hands of faithleſs - adminiſtra: 
tors . Theſe two articles were the ſubje& of 
long debate between us, and employed ſeveral in. 
terviews. In the mean time he induftriouſly la- 
boured, by prefents and diſtinctions, to cool my 
ardour for the intereſts of my friend, and to draw 
me into an approbation of his diſgrace”: but I 
ſpurned at advantages to be purchaſed at the price 
of perfidy and diſhonour. 
When I attempted to examine the viel ſtate of 
his mind, and his diſpoſition towards philoſophy 5, 
he talked to me only of the myſteries of nature, 
and eſpecially of the origin of evil. He had 
heard from ſome Pythagoreans of Italy, that I had 
long ſtudied that difficult queition, and this was 
one of the motives which influenced him ſo 
earneſtly to preſs my return t. He obliged me to 
ſtate to him fome of my ideas on the ſubject, but 
I took cart not to explain them at length; nor, to 
ſay the truth, did the king feem deſirous that I 
ſhould *; he appeared much more diſpoſed to make 
a parade of a few feeble ſolutions which he had 
borrowed from other philoſophers. 

In the mean time I continually recurred, but always 


a Plat. Epiſt. 3, p. 317. 

1 Id. Epiſt. 7, p. 333 ct 334. 

s 1d. ibid. P. 340. 

Id ibid. p. 338. Plut. in Dion. t. i. p. 965. 
» Plat. ibid. p. 341. 
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without effect, to the main object I had in view, 


that of effecting a reconciliation between him and 
Dion, than which nothing could be more eſſential 
to his true intereſts or the proſperity of his reign. 
At length, no leſs wearied with his evaſions than 
he was with my importunity, I began to repent 
that I had been induced to make a voyage equally 
fruitleſs and hazardous, It was now ſummer; and 
as I wiſhed to take advantage of the ſeaſon to re- 
turn to Greece, I declared to him that I could no 
longer remain at the court of a prince who was 
the implacable perſecutor of my friend *. He made 
uſe of every art to detain me, and concluded by 
promiſing me one of his galleys: but as it was 
ealy for him to retard the preparations, I deter- 
mined to embark in the firſt veſſel that ſhould ſer 
Jail, 

Two days after he came to me, and ſaid : * All 


our differences turn on the affair of Dion; we. 


muſt make an end of it. All I can do for him, 
from friendſhip to you, is this: let him ſtay in 
Peloponneſus, until the preciſe time of his return 
ſhall be ſettled between him, me, you, and your 
friends, He muſt give you his word to under- 
take nothing againſt my authority: he muſt make 
the ſame promiſe to your friends and his, and you 
muſt be all reſponſible for its performance. His 


x Plat, Epilt. 7, p. 345- 4 
Id. ibid. P · 346. 
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property ſhall be conveyed to Greece, and depo- 
ſited in ſuch hands as you ſhall chooſe : the inte- 
reſt of it ſhall be at his diſpoſal, but he ſhall nov 
be allowed to touch the capital without your con- 
ſent; for I have not ſufficient reliance on his fide- 
lity to entruſt him with ſuch powerful means of 
doing me an injury, I require of you, at the 
ſame time to remain one year with me; and at your 
departure, the money belonging to him fhall be 
delivered to you, I hope he will be ſatisfied with 
this arrangement, Tell me whether it be ſuch as 
you approve.” 

I was much afflicted at this project, and de. 
manded twenty-four hours to conſider it. After 
balancing its advantages and inconveniences, I an- 
ſwered that I accepted the propoſed conditions, 
provided Dion ſhould approve them. It was there- 
fore agreed that we ſhould each of us write to him 
as ſoon as poſſible, and that in the mean time his 
property ſhould remain untouched. This was the 
ſecond treaty we had made together, and was ob- 
{ſerved with no more fidelity than the firſt *. 

I had ſuffered the ſeaſon for returning home to 
paſs over; al} the veſſels were departed. Ir was 
impoſſible for me to eſcape out of the garden, and 
elude the vigilance of the guard ſtaticned at the 
gate, The king, now ſecure of my perſon, began 
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to throw off all reſtraint. He one day faid to me: 
We have omitted an eſſential article. I ſhall only 
ſend to Dion the half of his property; the other 
half I ſhall reſerve for his ſon, whoſe natural guar- 
dian I am, as brother of his mother Arete *, I con- 
tented myſelf with obſerving that it would be pro- 
per to wait for Dion's anſwer to his firſt letter, 
and then write him a ſecond, to inform him of 
this new arrangement. | 

ln the mean time he proceeded to diſſipate the 
wealth of Dion in a ſhameleſs manner; part of 
his eſtates he ſold, how and to whom he choſe, 
without deigning to conſult me, or liſten to my 
complaints, My ſituation became every day more 
inſupportable, and was rendered till worſe by an 
unforeſeen event. 

The guards of Dionyſius, enraged at an attempt 
he had made to diminiſh the pay of the veterans, 
tumultuouſly preſented themſelves at the foot of 
the citadel, the gates of which he had ordered to 
be ſhut. Their menaces, their warlike ſhouts, 
and preparations for the aſſault, ſo terrified the 
tyrant, that he granted them more than they de- 
manded . Heraclides, one of the principal citi- 
zens of Syracuſe, ſtrongly ſuſpected of being the 
author of the revolt, fled, and employed the in- 
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fluence of his family to remove the ſuſpicions 
which had been inſtilled into the king. 

A few days after, as I was walking in the gar- 
dene, I ſaw Dionyſius enter with Theodotus, for 
whom he had ſent: they converied together for 
ſome time, and at length approaching me, Theo- 
dotus ſaid: I have obtained for my nephew He- 
raclides permiſſion to come and juſtify himſelf; 
and, if the king will no longer ſuffer him in his 
ſtates, leave to retire to Peloponneſus with his 
wife and ſon, and liberty to diſpoſe of his property, 
In conſequence, I thought I might venture to in- 
vite Heraclides to repair hither ; and I am going 
to write to him again. My preſent requeſt is that 
he may appear at Syracuſe, or in its environs, 
without danger. Do you conſent to it, Dionyſius? 
I do, replied the king. He may even reſide with 
you in perfect ſafety.” 

The next morning Theodotus and Eurybius 
entered my apartment, with grief and conſterna- 
tion in their countenances. Plato,” ſaid the for- 
mer to me, you yeſterday were witnefs to the pro- 
miſe of the king. We have juſt heard that 
ſoldiers, diſperſed on all ſides, are in ſearch of 
Heraclides, with orders to apprehend him. He 
is perhaps returned. We have not a moment to 
loſe; come with us to the palace.” TI followed 
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them, When we arrived in the king's preſence, 
they remained motionleſs, and burſt into tears. I 
ſaid to him: © They are afraid that notwithſtanding 
the promiſe you made yeſterday, Heraclides may: 
be in danger at Syracuſe; for it is ſuppoſed that 
he is returned.” Dionyſius, ' foaming with rage, 
changed colour, Eurybius and Theodotus threw 
themſelves at his feet, and, whilſt they were bath- 
ing his hands with tears, I ſaid to Theodotus : 
« Be comforted, the king will never break his 
word with us.—I. made you no promiſe, ſaid 
he to me, with his eyes ſparkling with fury.— 
And I call the gods to witneſs, replied I, that you 
did make the promiſe which they ſupplicate you 
to fulfil.” I then turned my back on him and 
withdrew%. Theodotus had no other reſource 
but privately to apprize Heraclides of his danger, 
who eſcaped with difficulty from the reſearches of 
the ſoldiers. 

From this moment Dionyſius threw off the 
maſk, and purſued without diſguiſe his project of 
poſſeſſing himſelf of all the eſtates of Dion . He 
lent me out of the palace, and I was ſtrictly pro- 
hibited from all intercourſe with my friends, and 
all acceſs to his perſon, I heard of nothing but 
his complaints, his reproaches, and menaces f. If 


d Plat. Epiſt. 7, t. iii. p. 349. 
e Plut. in Diou. t. i. p. 966. 
f Plat, ibid. p. 349. 
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I accidentally ſaw him, it was but to be the object 
of bitter ſarcaſms, and indecent pleaſantries s; for 
kings, and courtiers after their example, convinced 
no doubt that their favour conſtitutes our only 
merit, ceaſe to reſpect thoſe whom they have ceaſed 
to love. I was warned, at the ſame time, that my 
life was in danger; and, in truth, ſome of the at- 
tendants of the tyrant had ſaid that they would put 
me to death if they could meet me. 

I found means to inform Archytas and my other 
friends at Tarentum of my ſituation b. Previous 
to my arrival, Dionyſius had pledged to them his 
word, that I ſhould be permitted to leave Sicily 
whenever I thought proper; and they had plighted 
their faith to me as a ſecurity for his i. I now 
claimed the protection of this engagement. De. 
puties from Tarentum ſoon arrived, and after ac- 
quitting themſelves of a commiſſion, which ſerved 
as a pretext for the embaſſy, they at length obtain- 
ed my deliverance. 

On my return from Sicily, I landed at Elis, and 
repaired to the Olympic games, where Dion had 
promiſed to meet me*, I related to him all that 
had paſſed, and concluded by ſaying : Now, judge 
for yourſelf of the power which philoſophy has 
over the mind of the king of Syracuſe. 


1 Plat, E iſt, 3, p- 319. 
14d. Epil. 7, p. 350. 
3 Plut. in Dion. t. i. p. 965. Diogen. Laert, in Plat. lib. 3, 522. 
* Plat. ibid, 
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Dion, exaſperated at the additional injuries he had 
received in my perſon, ſuddenly exclaimed: The 
ſchool of philoſophy muſt no longer teach Diony- 
ſius, but that of adverſity, and I fly to conduct 
him to it. My miſſion then, anſwered I, is at an 
end, Were my hands ſtill able to bear arms, I 
would never take them up againſt a prince with 
whom I have partaken of the ſame houſe, the ſame 
table, and the ſame ſacrifices; who, deaf to the ca- 
lumny of my enemies, ſpared that life which was at 
his diſpoſal; and to whom I have a hundred times 
promiſed never to countenance any enterpriſe 
againſt his authority, If, at any time, returning 
again to pacific views, either of you ſtand in need 
of my mediation, I will, with pleaſure, tender it 
to you; but ſo long as you ſhall meditate projects 
of deſtruction, look not to me either for counſel or 
aſſiſtance, 

For three years I have employed various pre- 
texts to keep him inactive; but he has juſt de- 
clared to me that it is time to fly to the aſſiſtance 
of his country. The principal inhabitants of 
Syracuſe, weary of the ſervitude under which they 
groan, wait only for his arrival to ſhake off the 
yoke, I have ſeen their letters: they neither re- 
quire troops nor veſſels; but ſolicit his name to 
authorize, and his preſence to unite them m. They 
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alſo inform him, that his wife, no longer able to 
reſiſt the menaces and violence of the king, has 
been forced to contract a freſh marriage®. The 
meaſure is full. Dion will immediately return to 
Peloponneſus, where he will levy ſoldiers, and, 
when his preparations are completed, pals into 
Sicily, 

Such was the relation given us by Plato. We 
took leave of him, and, on the next day, ſet our 
on our journey into Bœotia. 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 


Fourney through Bactia. The Cave of Trophonius, 
Hejied. P indar. 


RAVELLE RS may journey with the 
greateſt ſafety in every part of Greece; 
there are inns in the principal cities, and on the 
great roads *, but ſtrangers are fleeced in them 
without mercy. As the country is almoſt every- 
where interſperſed with hills and riſing grounds, 
carriages are made uſe of only for ſhort journeys; 
and then too it is often neceſſary to put a drag on 
the wheels “: in thoſe of any length, mules are 
preferable 2, and the traveller ſhould take ſlaves 
with him to carry his baggage”. | 
Beſides the hoſpitable reception which the 
Greeks in general are always ready to give to 
ſtrangers, there are in the chief towns perſons 


— 


* See the map of Bœotia. 

v Plat. de Leg. lib. 11, p. 919. Eſchin. de Falſ. Legat. 
p. 410. 

Athen. lib. 3, p. 99. 

4 Zſchin, in Cteſiph. p. 440. 
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called proxeni, who are expreſsly appointed for that 
purpoſe. Theſe are ſometimes individuals, con. 
nected by commerce, or the bonds of hoſpitality, 
with the inhabitants of another city ; ſometimes 
perſons inveſted with a public character, and ap- 
pointed to be the agents of a city or nation which 
has choſen them by a ſolemn decree, with the con- 
ſent of the people to whom they belong *; laſtly, 
there are others of them who manage at once the 
public affairs of ſome foreign city, and tranſa& 
buſineſs for its private citizens, 

The proxenus of a city finds ledgings for its 
deputies, whom he accompanies every where, and 
avails himſelf of his credit to enſure the ſucceſs of 
their negociations “; he procures likewiſe for ſuch 
of its inhabitants as travel all the accommodations 
in his power. This aſſiſtance we experienced in 
many of the Grecian cities. In ſome places, in- 

ividuals anticipated our deſires *, in the hope of 
obtaining the good opinon of the Athenians, whoſe 
agents they wiſhed to be, and of enjoying, if they 
ſhould come to Athens, certain privileges annexed 
to that title; ſuch as the permiſſion to be preſent 


5 Thucyd. lib. 2, cap. 20. Id. lib. 5, cap. 59. Xenoph. 
Hiſt. Grec. lb. 1, p. 432. Euſtath. in Iliad. lib. 4, p. 485. 
t Jon. ap. Athen, lib. 13, p. 603. Demoſth. in Callip. 


p. 1099 et 1101. 
» Xenoph. ibid. lib. 5, p. 570. Euſtath. ibid. lib. 3, 


« 405. 
x Thucye. lib. 3, cap. 70. 
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at the general aſſembly, and precedency at reli. 
gious ceremonies as well as the public games J. 

We left Athens at the beginning of the month 
Munychion, in the third year of the 105th Olym- 
piad *, and arrived the ſame evening at Oropus 
by a rugged road, but ſhaded in ſome parts with 
groves of laurel *, This town, ſituated on the 
confines of Bœotia and Attica, is about twenty 
ſtadia diſtant from the ſea 1. The duties on 
entry are collected here with exceſſive rigour, 
and extend even to proviſions for the conſumption 
of the inhabitants b, who are in general extremely 
reſerved, and ſordidly avaricious. 

Near this town, and on a ſpot embelliſhed by 
ſprings of limpid water ©, ſtands the temple of 
Amphiaraus. He was one of the leaders in the 
Theban war, and as he performed the functions of 
ſoothſayer, was ſuppoſed to deliver oracles after 
his death. Thoſe who come to conſult him, muſt 
abſtain for three days from wine, and from all 
ſorts of food for twenty-four hours 4. They then 
immolate a ram near his ſtatue, ſtretch the ſkin 
before the porch, and ſleep upon it: after which it 


— 


De l' Etat des Colon. par M. de Pads p- 89. 
*The ſpring of the year 357 before Chriſt. 

2 Dicæarch. Stat. Græc. ap. Geog. Min. t. ii. p. 11, 

a Strab. lib. 9, p. 403. 

+ About three quarters of a league. 

d Diczarch. ibid. * - 

Liv. lib. 45. cap 

# Philoſtrat, Vit, " Apoll lib. 2, cap. 37, p- 90. 
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is affirmed that the god appears to them, and 
anſwers their queſtions in a dream. A great 
number of miracles are ſaid to have been wrought 
in this temple ; but the Bœotians are ſo credulous 
reſpecting oracles f, that it is impoſſible to rely on 
any thing they ſay on the ſubject. 

At the diſtance of thirty ſtadia *, we arrive at $ 
the town of Tanagra, ſituated on an eminence, the 
houſes of which make a handſome appearance, 
the greateſt part of them being ornamented with 
encauſtic paintings and veſtibules. The territory 
of this town, watered by a ſmall river called Ther. 
modon b, is covered with olives and various kinds 
of trees, It produces little corn, but the beſt wine 
in Bceotia. | 

Though the inhabitants are rich, they are ſtran- 
gers to luxury and its concomitant exceſſes. They 
are accuſed of being envious i; yet we only ob- 
ſerved among them ſincerity, a love of juſtice and 
hoſpitality, and an anxiety to aid thoſe unhappy 
perſons who are compelled by neceſſity to wander 
from town to town. They fly from idleneſs, and, 
deteſting illicit gain, hve contented with their 
ſituation, There is no place in Bœotia where 


— 


Pauſan. lib. 1, cap. 34, p. 84. 

f Plut, de Orac. Defect. t. ii. p. 4111. 

* Something more than a league, | 

r Diczarch. Stat. Græc. ap. Cog. Min. t. ii. p. 12. 

„ Herodot. lib. 9, cap. 42. | 

i Diczarch, Stat. ap. Grec, ap, Geog, Min. t. ii, p. 18. 
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trayellers have fewer impoſitions and extortions to 
apprehend *, I think I have diſcovered the ſecret 
of their virtues; they prefer agriculture to the 
other arts, 

So great is their veneration for their gods, that 
they build their temples only in ſituations ſeparate 
from the habitations of mortals! They believe 
that Mercury once delivered them from the plague, 
by carrying a ram round the town upon his ſhoul- 
ders; and they therefore repreſent him in his 
temple carrying a ram, and on the day of his feſti- 
val perpetuate the memory of his beneficence by 
a ceremony in which a beautiful youth repreſents 
the god m. For the Greeks are perſuaded that 
the offerings made to the gods are more acceptable 
when preſented by youth and beauty. 

Corinna was of Tanagra, and cultivated poetry 
with ſucceſs. We ſaw her tomb in the moſt con- 
ſpicuous part of the town, and her portrait in the 
gymnaſium. On reading her works, we are tempted 
to aſk why, in poetical competitions, they were ſo 
often preferred to thoſe of Pindar; but when we 
view her portrait, we enquire why they have not 
always obtained the preference u. 

The Tanagrians, like all the other Greeks, are ex- 
tremely fond of cock-fighting. Theſe birds with them 


& Diczarch. Stat. Græc. ap. Geog, Min. t. ii. p. 13. 
Pauſan. lib. 9, cap. 22, p. 753 · 

r Id. ibid. p. 752. 

Id. ibid. p. 733 
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are of an extraordinary ſize and beauty; but they 
ſeem leſs intended to perpetuate their ſpecies than 
to deſtroy it, for they breathe nothing but war?, 
They are conveyed to different cities for the pur- 
poſe of fighting with each other and to render 
their fury more deſtructive, their ſpurs are tipped 
with points of braſs *. 

We ſet out from Tanagra, 21 after travelling 
two hundred ſtadia r* along a rough and difficult 
road, arrived at Platæa, once a powerful city, but 
now buried beneath its ruins, It was ſituated at 
the foot of Mount Cithzron*, in the beautiful 
plain watered by the Aſopus, where Mardonius was 
defeated at the head of three hundred thouſand 
Perſians. The Platzans diſtinguiſhed themſelves ſo 
eminently in this battle, that the other Greeks, as 
well in acknowledgment of their valour as to avoid 
all jealouſy, decreed to them the chief glory. 
Feſtivals were inſtituted here to perpetuate the me- 
mory of this great event; and it was determined 
that funeral ceremonies ſhould annually be cele- 
brated on the ſpot, in honour of the Greeks who 
fell in the engagement *, 


» Columell. de Re Ruſt. lib, 8, cap. 2. Varr. de Re Ruſt 
lib. 3, cap. 9. 

e Plin. lib, 10, cap. 21, t. i. p. 854. 

« Ariſtoph, in Av. v. 760. Schl. ibid. et v. 1365. 

r Diczarch. Stat. Græc. p. 14. 

* Seven leagues and a half 

* Strab, lib. 9, p. 41 1. 

Plut. in 1 Ariſtid. t. i. p. 332. 
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Such inſtitutions are very common among the 
Greeks : they are aware that monuments alone are 
tranſient records of illuſtrious deeds, or at beſt in- 
adequate to excite others to emulate them. Mo- 
numents either periſh or are unknown, and are 
frequently only proofs of the talents of the artiſt, 
and the vanity of thoſe by whom they were erected. 
But general and ſolemn aſſemblies, in which every 
year the names of the heroes who have devoted 
themſelves to death are repeated with a loud 
yoice, while the eulogium of their virtues is pro- 
nounced by the ableſt orators, and while their 
countrymen, proud of their relation to them, 
reſort thither to ſhed tears over their tombs; 
theſe are indeed the nobleſt honours that can be 
decreed to valour. The following is a deſcription 
of the ceremonies annually obſerved by the Pla- 
tæans. 

At break of day“, a trumpeter ſounding a 
charge opened the proceſſion : next came ſeveral 
chariots filled with chaplets and branches of myrtle; 
and after them a black bull followed by young 
men carrying veſſels full of milk, wine, and dit- 
ferent ſorts of perfumes; then came the firſt magi- 
ſtrate of the Platzans, clad in a purple robe, hold- 
ing a vaſe in one hand, and in the other a ſword. 
The proceſſion croſſed the city; and when it ar- 
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rived at the field of battle, the, magiſtrate drew 
ſome water from a neighbouring fountain, waſhed 
the cippi or columns erected over the graves, 
ſprinkled them with eſſences, and ſacrificed the 
bull, Then, after putting up prayers to Jupiter 
and Mercury, he invited the ſhades of the warriors 
ſlain in the battle to partake of the libations; after 
which filling his cup with wine, he poured out a 
part of it, and ſaid aloud: * I drink to thoſe ya- 
liant men who died for the liberty of Greece.” 
After the battle of Platæa, the inhabitants of 
that city united with the Athenians, and ſhook off 
the yoke of the Thebans, who conſidered them- 
ſelves as their founders *, and from that moment 
were converted into their implacable enemies, 
This hatred they carried to ſo great a length, that, 
having entered into an alliance with the Lacedæ- 
monians, in the Peloponnefian war, they attacked 
the city of Platza, and totally deſtroyed it v. It 
was ſoon after rebuilt ; and as it ſtill remained firm 
in its attachment to the Athenians, the Thebans 
took and deſtroyed it a ſecond time, about ſeven- 


teen years ago. No part of it is now remaining 
but the temples, which the religion of the victors 


had ſparcd, a few ſcattered houſes, and a large inn 
for the reception of ſtrangers who viſit this place 
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to offer ſacrifices. The latter is a building two 
hundred feet long and as many broad, with a great 
number of apartments on the ground floor and 
firſt ſtory *. 

We ſaw the temple of Minerva built from the 
ſpoils of the Perſians taken at Marathon. Polyg- 
notus had there painted the return of Ulyſſes to 
his kingdom, and his ſlaughter of the lovers ot 
Penelope. Onatas had alſo repreſented the firſt 
expedition of the Argives againſt Thebes *, Theſe 
pictures ſtill retain all their beauty ©, The ſtatue 
of the goddeſs is by Phidias, and of an extraordi- 
nary ſize; it is of gilt wood; but the face, hands, 
and feet, are of marble, 

In the temple of Diana we ſaw the monument 
of Euchidas, a citizen of Platea. On this occa- 
ſion we were told, that after the defeat of the 
Perſians, the oracle had commanded the Greeks 
to extinguiſh the fires then burning in the temples, 
becauſe they had been polluted by the barbarians, 
and to come to Delphi for that which they were 
to uſe in future for their ſacrifices. All the fires 
of the country having therefore been extinguiſhed, 
Euchidas immediately ſet out for Delphi, took 
ſome fire from the altar, and returning the ſame 


day to Platæa, before ſun- ſet, expired in a few 


= Thuycd. lib. 3, cap. 68. 

b Paufan. lib, 9. cap. 4, p. 718. 
© Plut. in Ariſtid. t. i. p. 331+ 
« Pauſan. ibid, 
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minutes after his arrival. He had travelled one 
thouſand ſtadia on foot“; an aſtoniſhing journey, 
which will no doubt appear ſcarcely credible to 
thoſe who are ignorant how much the Greeks ex- 
erciſe themſelves in running, and who know not 
that moſt of the towns maintain couriers f, accuf. 
tomed to travel over extenſive tracts of country in 
a days. 

| Our road next lay through the town of Leuctra, 
and the city of Theſpiz, which derive their cele- 
brity from great diſaſters. Near to the former 
was fought that bloody battle which overthrew the 
IL. acedæmonian power: the latter was Ceſtroyed, 
like Platza, in the late wars d. The Thebans 
ſpared nothing but the ſacred monuments, two of 
which attracted our attention: the temple of 
Hercules, which is ſerved by a prieſteſs reſtricted 
to celibacy during her whole life ; and the ſtatue 
of that Cupid, ſometimes confounded with the god 
of love, which is only a ſhapeleſs ſtone as it 
comes out of the quarry * ; for it. was thus the ob- 


jects of public worſhip were repreſented in ancient 
times. 


Plut. in Ariſtid. t. i. p- 331. 
* Thirty-ſeven leagues and a half. 
f Herodot. lib. 6, cap. 106. 8 
4 Liv. lib. 3, cap. 24 Plin. lib. 7, cap. 20, t. i. p. 386. 
w_ Cap. 1, p. 9. Mem. de PAcad. des Bell. Lettr. t. ii, 
316. 
FI Diod. Sic. lib. 15, p. 362 et 367. 
i Pauſan. lib. 9, cap. 27, p. 763. 
K Id. ibid. p. 701. 
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We ſlept at a place named Aſcra, diſtant about 
forty ſtadia from Theſpiæ !*. This is a hamlet 
inſupportable to live in, both in ſummer and win- 
ter m; but itis the country of Heſiod. 

The next day, a narrow path brought us to the 
ſacred grove of the Muſes a; in our aſcent we 
ſtopped on the brink of the fountain Aganippe, 
and afterward at the ſtatue of Linus, one of the 
moſt ancient Grecian poets. This ſtatue is placed 
in a grotto , which reſembles a ſmall- temple. 
To the right and left we viewed, with pleaſure, 
the numerous dwellings built by the inhabitants of 
the country on theſe heights “. 

Proceeding onwards, we next entered ſome 
beautiful alleys, and imagined ourſelves tranſport- 
ed to the ſplendid court of the Muſes; for here is 
it, in fact, that they manifeſt their power and in- 
fluence in the moſt ſignal manner, by the monu- 
ments which decorate and ſcem to animate theſe 
ſolitary haunts. Their ſtatues, executed by dit- 
ferent artiſts, frequently preſent themſelves to the 
eyes of the ſpectator. Here Apollo and Mer- 
cury are contending for a lyre *, there ſtill breathe 
a band of celebrated poets and muſicians, T ha- 
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1 Strab. lib. 9, p. 409. 
* About a league and a half. 
m Heſiod. Oper. v. 638. 
2 Strab. lib. 9, p. 410. 
* Pauſan. lib. 9, cap. 29, p 766. 
Id. ibid. cap. 31, p. 771. 
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myris, Arion, Heſiod, and Orpheus, around 
whom are various figures of wild animals attracted 
by the melody of his voice. 

A great number of tripods of bronze are ſeen 


on all fides, the illuſtrious reward of genius crowned 


at the competitions of poetry and mufic *, By the 
victors themſelves were they dedicated on this 
hallowed ground. The traveller particularly re- 
marks that gained by Heſiod at Chalcis in Eubcea*, 
Formerly the Theſpians annually repaired hither 
to diſtribute prizes of th:s kind, and to celebrate 
feſtivals in honour of the muſes and the god of 
love“. 

Beyond the grove, and through flowery meads, 
flow a ſmall river named Permeſſus, the fountain 
of Hippocrene and that of Narciſſus, where it is 
related that this youth expired with love, while 
contemplating his image in the placid waters of 
the ſpring *. 

We were now on Helicon, that hill fo famous 
for the pureneſs of the air, the abundance of its 
waters, its fertile valleys, the coolneſs of its 
ſhades, and the beauty of the venerable trees which 
clothe its ſummit. The neighbouring peaſants 
aſſured us that the plants which grow on it are ſo 
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r Pauſan. lib. 9, cap. zo, p. 768, 
Id. ibid. 957. 

t Heſiod. Oper. V. 658. 
Pauſan. ibid. 


* Id. ibid. cap. 29, p. 706 cap. 31, p. 773. 
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ſalubrious, that, after feeding on them, ſerpents 
loſe their venom, They attributed an extraordi- 
nary ſweetneſs to the fruit produced here, and par- 
ticularly to the andrachne v. 

The muſes reign on Helicon. Their hiſtory 
is filled only with abſurd traditions; but their ori- 
gin is indicated by their names. It ſeems as if 
the firſt poets, enchanted with the beauties of na- 
ture, occaſionally were led to invoke the nymphs 
of the woods, hills, and fountains, and that, yield- 
ing to the prevailing taſte for allegory, they gave 
them names relative to the influence they might 
be ſuppoſed to have over the productions of the 
mind. At firſt three muſes only were admitted, 
Melete, Mneme, and Acede * : that is to ſay, the 


meditation or reflection neceſſary to ſtudy ; me- - 


mory, which records illuſtrious deeds ; and ſong, 
which accompanies their recital. In proportion 
as improvement was made in the art of verſifica- 


tion, its characters and effects were perſonified, 


the number of the muſes increaſed, and the names 
they now received referred to the charms of 
poetry, its celeſtial origin, the beauty of its lan- 
guage, the pleaſure and gaiety it inſpires, the ſong 
and dance which add to it new charms, and the 
glory with which it is crowned *®, Afterwards 
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Y Pauſan. lib. 9, cap. 28, p. 763. 
Id. ibid. p. 76s. 
* See note at the end of the volume, 
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were aſſociated with them the graces, whoſe em. 
ployment it is to embelliſh poetry, and love, who 
is ſo frequently its object *. 

Theſe ideas took birth in a barbarous country, 
in Thrace, where Orpheus, Linus, and their dil. 
ciples, ſuddenly appeared in the midſt of ignorance, 
The muſes were honoured there on the Pierian 
mount®, and extending their dominion, ſuccel- 
ſively took their ſtations on Pindus, Parnaſſus, 
Helicon, and all thoſe ſolitary places where the 
Painters of nature, ſurrounded by the moſt pleaſ- 
Ing images, experience the divine glow of inſpi- 
ration. 

We quitted theſe delicious retreats, and pro- 
ceeded to Lebadea, ſituated at the foot of a moun- 
tain, whence iflues the little river Hercyne, which 
forms innumerable caſcades in its deſcent?. The 
town, on all ſides, preſents the eye with monu- 
ments of the magnificence and taſte of the inhabi- 
tants?. We ſurveyed them with much pleaſure, 
but were ſtill more anxious to viſit the cave of 
Trophonius, one of the moſt celebrated oracles of 
Greece; we were however prevented from entering 
it by an indiſcretion of Philotas. 
One evening, while we were ſupping with one 


_ 


s Heſiod, Theogon. v. 64. 

» Prid. in Marmor. Oxon. p. 340. 

© Pauſan. lib. 9, cap. 39, p. 789. Wheel, book 4, p 327. 
Spon, t ii. p. 50. Pococke, t. iti, ” 158. | | 

4 Pauſan, ibid. 
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of the chief men of the town, the converſation 
turned on the miracles of this myſterious cavern. 
Philotas teſtified ſome doubts, and obſerved that 
theſe wonders were in general mo more than natu- 
ral effects. I was once, ſaid he, in a temple, 
when the ſtatue of the god appeared covered with 
ſweat : the people cried out, A miracle ! but I after- 
wards learnt that it was made of a wood which 
had the property of exuding a moiſture at certain 
times. Scarcely had he uttered theſe words, 
when we perceived one of the gueſts turn pale, 


and quickly leave the company : he was one of- 


the prieſts of Trophonius. We were adviſed not 
to expoſe ourſelves to his vengeance, by enter- 
ing a ſubterraneous labyrinth, the windings of 
which are known only to theſe prieſts “. 

A few days after, being informed that a Theban 
was about to deſcend into the cavern, we took the 
road of the mountain, accompanied by ſome 
friends, and preceded by a great number of the 
inhabitants of Lebadea. We ſoon reached the 
temple of Trophonius, ſituated in the middle of a 
wood, conſecrated likewiſe to him f. His ſtatue, 
which repreſents him as ZEiculapius, is by the 
band of Praxiteles. 

Trophonius was an architect, who jointly with 


0 Theophr. Hiſt. Plant, hb. 55 cap. 10, p. 541. 

* See note at the end of the volume. 

f Pauſan. lib. 9, cap. 39, p. * 
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his brother Agamedes built the temple of Delphi, 
Some ſay that they contrived a ſecret paſſage, in 
order to ſteal, during the night, the treaſure depo- 
ſited in the temple, and that Agamedes being 
caught in a ſnare expreſsly laid for him, Tropho- 
nius, to avoid ſuſpicion, cut off his head, and was 
ſome time after ſwallowed up by the earth, which 
opened beneath his feet *. Others affirm, that the 
two brothers having completed the temple, ſup. 
plicated Apollo to grant them a recompence. The 
god anſwered, that they ſnhould receive it in ſeven 
days, and on the end of the ſeventh they were re- 
warded with death in a peaceful ſlumber b. Nor 
are the reaſons aſſigned for the divine honours 
paid to Trophonius leſs various: almoſt all the 
objects of Grecian worſhip have origins which it is 
impoſſible to penetrate, and unneceſſary to diſcuſs, 

The road leading from Lebadea to the cave of 
Trophonius, 1s full of temples and ſtatues. This 
cavern, excavated a little above the ſacred wood, 
firſt preſents a ſort of veſtibule ſurrounded with a 
baluſtrade of white marble, on which are placed 
obeliſks of braſs l. From thence we enter a grotto 
hewn out with the chiſel, eight cubits high and 
four wide *. In this is the entrance of the cavern, 
which is deſcended into by means of a ladder : 
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s Pauſan. lib. 9, cap. 37, p. 785. 

þ Pindar. ap. Plut, de Conſol. t. ii. p. 109. 

Pauſan. lib. 9, p. 791. Philoſtr. Vie. Apoll. lib. 8, cap. 1% 
K Height, 12 feet; breadth, 6 feet (Engliſh), 
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and, when at a certain depth, the perſon who de- 


ſcends finds a very narrow aperture, through 


which he muſt paſs his feet; and when with much 
dificulty he has introduced the reſt of his body, 
he feels himſelf hurried along, with the rapidity of 
' a torrent, to the very bottom of the cavern. 
When he returns, he is thrown back, with his 
head downwards, with the ſame force and velocity. 
Cakes made with honey, which he is obliged to 
hold, prevent him from putting his hand on the 
ſprings employed to accelerate his deſcent or re- 
turn; but, to remove all ſuſpicion of a trick, the 
priefts tell him that the cave is full of ſerpents, 
and that he can only ſecure himſelf from their 
bite by throwing to them theſe cakes of honey k. 


It is not permitted to enter the cavern but in 


the night, after long preparations, and a ſtrict ex- 
amination, Terſidas, for that was the name of 
the Theban who came to conſult the oracle, had 
paſſed ſeveral days” in a chapel dedicated to For- 
tune and the Good Genius, uſing the cold bath, 
abſtaining from wine and every thing prohibired 
by the ritual, and feeding on victims which he 
had himſelf offered !, 

At the beginning of the night, a ram was ſacri- 
ficed, and the augurs having examined the en- 
trails, as they had done in the preceding enge. 


x Schol. Ariſtoph. in Nub. v. 508. 
Pauſan. lib. 9, p- ** 
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declared that Trophonius accepted the worſhip of 
Terſidas, and would anſwer his queſtions. He 
was conducted to the banks of the river Hercyne, 
where two youths, of about thirteen years old, rub. 
bed him with oil, and made different ablutions 
over him, Thence he was led to two adjacent 
ſprings, one of which is called the Fountain of 
Lethe, and the other of Mnemoſyne : the firſt ef- 
faces the memory of things paſt; the ſecond 
imprints on the mind what is to be ſeen or heard 
in the cavern, He was next introduced alone 
into a chapel containing an ancient ſtatue of Tro- 
phonius. After addreſſing prayers to him, Terſi- 
das advanced towards the cavern, clad in a linen 
robe. We followed, by the feeble glimmering of 
the torches that preceded him, till he entered the 
grotto, and diſappeared from our fight ®, 

While waiting for his return, we liſtened atten- 
tively to the converſation of the other ſpectators, 
amongſt whom were ſeveral who had been in the 
cave; ſome ſaid they had ſeen nothing, but that 
the oracle had given its anſwer by an audible 
voice; others, that they had heard nothing, but 
ſeen appearances proper to reſolve their doubts. 
A citizen of Lebadea, the grandſon of Timarchus, 
a diſciple of Socrates, related to us an account af 
what happened to his grandfather, which he had 


2 
* 


» Pauſan..lib, 9, p. 790. 
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received from Cebes, the philoſopher of Thebes, 
nearly in the preciſe words employed by Timar- 
chus *. 

I had come, ſaid Timardius, to enquire of the 
oracle what opinion ought to be entertained of the 
genius of Socrates, At firſt J obſerved nothing in 
the cavern but the moſt intenſe darkneſs : I lay a 
long time proſtrate on the 'earth, addreſſing my 
prayers to Trophonius, without knowing whether 
I was aſleep or waking, when of a ſudden I was 
ſaluted by pleaſing but inarticulate ſounds, and 
beheld an infinite number of large iſlands illumined 
by a gentle light; they were every moment chang- 
ing their places and colours, turning round on 


their axes, and floating on a ſea, at the extremities - 


of which rolled two torrents of fire.” Near me 
yawned an immenſe gulph, in which thick vapours 
ſeemed to boil; and from the depth of the abyſs 
proceeded the howlings of animals, confuſedly in- 
termingled with the cries of children, and the 
groans of men and women. 

Whilſt all theſe objects of terror filled me with 
conſternation, an unknown voice ſaid to me in a 
mournful tone : Timarchus, what wiſheſt, thou to 
know ? I anſwered, almoſt without knowing what 


I faid: Every thing; for every thing here ſeems 
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» Plut, de Gen, Socr. t. ii. p. 590. 
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to me moſt wonderful. The voice replied: The 
iſlands thou beholdeſt at a diſtance are ſuperior 
regions, and obey other gods; but thou mayeſt 
viſit the empire of Proſerpine which we govern, 
and which is ſeparated from thele regions by the 
Styx. I aſked, what was the Styx? The voice an- 
ſwered: It is the road that leads to the infernal 
ſhades, and the line that ſeparates light from dark- 
neſs. It then explained the generation and revo- 
lutions of ſouls; adding, Thoſe which are ſullied 
with crimes, fall, as thou ſeeſt, into the gulph, and 
undergo a preparation for a new birth. I ſee no- 
thing, ſaid I, but ſtars in motion on the brink of 
the abyſs, ſome deſcending and others riſing out of 
it. Theſe ſtars, ſaid the voice, are fouls, of which 
you may diſtinguiſh three ſpecies; thoſe: which, 
being immerſed in pleaſure, have ſuffered their na- 
tural light to be extinguiſhed ; thoſe which, having 
alternately. ſtruggled againſt reaſon and the paſ- 
ſions, are neither entirely pure nor totally corrupt- 
| ed; and thoſe which, taking reaſon only for their 
guide, have retained all the marks of their original, 
Thou ſeeſt the firſt in thoſe ſtars which ſeem to 
thee extinct ; the ſecond, in thoſe whoſe ſplendour 
is obſcured by vapours which they ſeem to be 
ſhaking from them ; and the third, in the ſtars 
which, ſhining with a vivid light, riſe above the 
others, Theſe laſt are genii, and animate the 
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happy mortals who hold intimate converſe with 
the gods. After enlarging a little on theſe idea, 
the voice ſaid to me: Young man, thou ſhst 
know this doctrine better in three months; thou 
art at liberty to depart. It then was ſilent: I at- 
tempted to turn round to ſee from whence it came, 
but was inſtantly ſtruck with a violent pain in my 
head, as if ſomebody had forcibly ſqueezed it. I 
fainted away, and, when I recovered, found myſelf 
out. of the cavern. Such was the narrative of Ti- 
marchus. His grandſon added, that his grand- 
father died three months after his return to Athens, 
as the oracle had predicted. 

We paſſed the night, and part of the next day, 
in liſtening to ſimilar narrations. By comparing 
them, it was no difficult matter to difcover that the 
prieſts introduced themſelves into the cavern by 
ſecret paſſe ges, and added violence to their juggling 
tricks, in order to diſturb the imagination of the 
perſons who come to conſult the oracle. Theſe 
remain ſome a longer and ſome a ſhorter time in 
the cavern »; nay, ſome have been known to ſleep 
in it during two nights and a day *. 

It was now noon; Terſidas did not appear, 
and we continued to ſtroll ahout the grotto. An 
hour after we ſaw the crowd tumultuouſly flock- 
ing towards the baluſtrade: we followed them 
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* Schol. Ariſtoph. in Nub. v. 508. 
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them, and perceived our Theban ſupported by 


prieſts, who were forcing him down on a ſeat, called 
the ſeat of Mnemoſyne, where he was to relate 
what he had ſeen and heard in the cave. He ap- 
peared in the utmoſt terror, and his eyes were 
ſo dim that he was incapable of diſtinguiſhing any 
| perſon. After having procured from him a few 
broken words, which were conſidered as the anſwer 
of the oracle, his attendants conducted him into 
the chapel of the Good Genius and Fortune. He 
there gradually recovered his ſpirits *; but had 
only a few faint ideas of what had paſſed in the ca- 
vern, and probably a very dreadful impreſſion of 
the terrors he had felt. For this oracle is not to 
be conſulted with impunity ; the greater part of 


thoſe who return from-the cavern retain for their 


whole lives an air of melancholy that nothing can 
remove, and which has given occaſion to the pro- 
verbial expreſſion, by which we ſay of a perſon 
remarkably melancholy and gloomy, He comes 
from the cave of Trophonius*. Among the vaſt 
number of oracles with which Bazotia abounds, 
there is none where the impoſture is more palpable 
and eaſy to be ſeen through; nor is there any 
which is ſo much frequented, 

We deſcended the mountain, and a few days 
after took the road to Thebes. We paſſed by 
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1 Pauſan. lib. q, cap. 39. p. 792. 
r Schol. Ariſtoph, in Nub. v. 108. 
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Chæronea, the inhabitants of which have for the 
principal object of their worſhip, the ſceptre which 
Vulcan fabricated by order of Jupiter, and which 
from Pelops paſſed ſucceſſively into the hands of 
Atreus, Thyeſtes, and Agamemnon. It is not wor- 
ſhipped in a temple, but in the houſe of a prieſt: ſa- 


crifices are offered to it every day, and it is ſupplied 


with a plentiful table *, 


From Chæronea we proceeded to Thebes, 
croſſing in our way woods, hills, fertile plains, 
and ſeveral little rivers. This city, one of the moſt 
conſiderable in Greece, is ſurrounded with walls, 
and defended by towers. It has ſeven gates, and 
is forty-three ſtadia * * in circumference J. The 
citadel is ſituated on an eminence, where the farſt 
inhabitants of Thebes originally formed their ſet- 
tlement, and from whence flows a ſpring, which, 
has been conveyed to the city, from the remoteſt 
periods, by ſubterraneous channels *. 

The environs are embelliſhed by two rivers, 


by meadows and gardens. The ſtreets, like thoſe 
of all ancient cities, are irregular?, Among 
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* Pauſan, lib. , cap. 40, p. 795+ 
1 Pauſan. lib. ꝙ, cap. 8, p. 727. 


u Diczarch. Stat. Grac. v. 95, p. 7. 
* One league 1563 toiſes. 

+ See note at the end of the volume. 
s Diczarch, ibid. p. 15. 

7 Id, ibid. 
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other magnificent decorations of the public edi. 
fices, we find ſtatues of the greateſt beauty. In the 
temple of Hercules I viewed with admiration the 
coloſſal figure of that god, by Alcamenes ; and his 
labours, by Praxiteles*: in that of the Iſmenian 
Apollo, the Mercury of Phidias, and the Minerva 
of Scopas*. As I perceived that monuments had 
been erected in honour of illuſtrious Thebans, ! 
enquired for the ſtatue of Pindar. I was told there 
was none; but was ſhewn that of Cleon, the moſt 
ſkilful ſinger of his time. I approached, and 
learned from the inſcription that Cleon had done 


honour to his country b. 
In the temple of Apollo Iſmenius, amidſt a 


great number of brazen tripods, moſt of which 


are of excellent workmanſhip, we ſee one of gold, 
an offering from Crœſus king of Lydia®. Theſe 
tripods have been preſented by nations and indi- 
viduals. Perfumes are burnt on them; and as 
they are of an elegant make, they ſerve as orna- 
ments in the temples. | 1 
Thebes, as well as the greater part of the cities 
of Greece, contains a theatre d, a gymnaſium or 
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* Pauſan. lib, 9, cap. 11, p. 732. 
2 Pauſan. lib. , cap. 10, p. 730, 
b Athen. lib, 1, cap. 15, Þ» 19. 
© Herodot. lib. 1, cap. 92. 

1 Liv. lib. 33, cap. 28. 
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place of exerciſe for youth e, and a large public 
ſquare or forum, The latter is ſurrounded by 
temples and many other edifices, the walls of 
which are covered with arms, taken from the Athe- 
nians by the Thebans at the battle of Delium. 
From the produce of the remainder of theſe glo- 
rious ſpoils was built, on the ſame ſpot, a mag- 
nificent portico, decorated with a great number of 
brazen ſtatues f. 

The city is extremely populous “; its inhabi- 
tants; like thoſe of Athens, are divided into three 
claſſes ; the firſt of which is compoſed of citizens, 
the ſecond of naturalized foreigners, and the third 
of the ſlaves *. Two parties, hoſtile to each other, 
have occaſioned frequent revolutions in the go- 
vernment b. The one, in ſecret correſpondence with 
the Lacedæmonians, wiſhed to eſtabliſh an oli- 
garchy; the other, favoured by the Athenians, 
was friendly to a democracy i. The partizans of 
the latter ſyſtem have prevailed of late years k, 
and the authority is now veſttd abſolutely in the 


people l. 


* Diod. Sic. lib. 15, p. 366. 
Id. ibid. lib. 12, p. 119. 
* See note at the end of the volume. 
* Diod. Sic. lib. 17, p. 495. 
N bs Tn lib. 3, cap. 62, Ariſtot, de Rep. lib. 5, cap. 3, 
«li, p. 388. 
4 ut. in Pelop. t. i. P · 280. 
* Diod. Sic. lib. 15, p. 388. 
! Demoſth. in Lept. p. 556. Polyb. lib. 6, p. 488. 
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Thebes is not only the great fortreſs of Bceotia =, 
but may be ſaid to be its capital. It is at the head 
of a powerful confederacy compoſed of the chief 
cities of Bœotia; all of which poſſeſs the right of 
ſending, deputies to the aſſembly, in which affairs 
of the ſtate are finally determined, after having 
been diſcuſſed in four different councils a. At 
this aſſembly preſide eleven chiefs, known by the 
name of Bœotarchs e, to which ſtation they are 
elected by the aſſembly itſelf. They have great 
influence in all deliberations, and generally have 
the command of the armies 7. Such a power would 
be dangerous were it permanent; but thoſe in- 
velted with it muſt reſign it at the end of the year, 
under pain of death, even were they at the head 
of a victorious army, and on the eve of obtain. 
ing the moſt ſignal advantages 1 4B 

An the Bdbstian cities have claims and juſt titles 
to independence ; but in deſpite of all their efforts, 
and thoſe of the other nations of Greece, the 
Thebans have never ſuffered them to enjoy a com- 
plete Rate of freedom”, With reſpect to the cities 
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= Diod. Sic. lib. 15, p. 342. ] 

» Thucyd. lib. 5, cap. 33. Diod. Sic, lib, 15,5 152% Liv, 
lib. 36, cap. 6. 
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they have founded, the Thebans aſſert the right 
which other countries exerciſe over their colonies of: 
to the others they oppoſe force*, too often the 
molt valid title, or poſſeſſion, which is the moſt 
indiſputable of all. They have deſtroyed Thef- 
piz and Platæa for ſeparating from the Bœotian 
league, the reſolutions, and operations of which are 
now entirely at their devotion ", and which can 
bring into the field twenty thouſand men *, 

This power is more formidable, as the Bceo- 
tians are in general brave, inured to war, and 
elated with, the victories they gained under Epami- 
nondas. They : poſſeſs ſurpriſing bodily ſtrength, 
and are continually increaſing it by the exerciſes 
of the gymnaſium y. 

The country they inhabit is more fertile than 
Attica *, and produces a great quantity of corn 
of an excellent quality *. By rhe happy, ſituation 
of their ports, they are enabled to trade on one 
fide with Italy, Sicily, and Afcicaz and on the 
other with Egypt, the iſle of Rm Macedonia, 


and the e + 
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* Thucyd. lib. 3, cap. 61 et 52. 

= Hiſt. Græc. lib. 6, p. 579. Dibd. Sic, lib, 11, 

2 
þ a Xenoph: ibid. lib. 5, p. 5 58. Diod. Sic: Ub. 15, p. 389. 
* Xenoph. Memor. lib. 3, p. 67. Diod. Sic: tb. 12, p. 119% 
5 Diod. ibid. et lib. 15, Pp: 341 et 365. . 

* Strab. lib. 9, p. 400. 
1 Plin. lib. 18, t. ii. p. 107. 
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Beſides the feſtivals which are common to the 
whole ſtate, and which aſſemble all its people in 
the plains of Coronea, near the temple of Miner. 
va e, others are frequently celebrated which are 
peculiar to each city; and the Thebans in parti. 
cular have inſtituted ſeveral at which I have been 
preſent. I ſhall ſpeak however but of one cere. 
mony practiſed at the feſtival of the Laurel 
Boughs. This was a proceſſion which I ſaw arrive 
at the temple of the Iſmenian Apollo. The prieſt 
of this god is changed every year; and, beſides 
poſſeſſing an advantageous figure, muſt be young 
and of a good family l. In the proceſſion at 
which I was preſent, the prieſt appeared with a 
golden crown upon his head, a branch of laurel 
in his hand, his hair flowing on his ſhouKers, 
and drefſed in a magnificent robe 4, followed by a 
chorus of young damſels, alſo carrying laurel 
branches, and ſinging hymns. He was preceded 
by one of his relations, a young man, bearing in 
his hand a long olive bough covered with flowers 
and leaves of laurel, and the proceſſion was cloſed 
| by a globe of braſs repreſenting the ſun. To this 
globe were ſuſpended ſeveral ſmaller balls of the 
fame metal to denote the ſtars, and three hundred 
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e Strab. lib. 95 P- 41 I, Plut. Amat. Narrat. to ii. P-. 774. 
Pauſan. lib. , cap. 34, p. 778. | N 

4 Pauſan. ibid. cap. 10, p. 730. 
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and fixty-five purple ſtreamers, emblematical of 
the days of the year; the moon likewiſe was re- 
preſented by a fmaller globe placed below the firſt. 
As the feſtival was in honour of Apollo or the 
ſun, the deſign of this trophy was to ſignify the 
pre-eminence of that luminary above all the others. 
A victory formerly gained over the inhabitants of 
Arne firſt gave riſe to this folemnity, 

Among the laws of the Thebans there are ſome 
which merit to be mentioned. One prohibits the 
promotion of any citizen to the magiſtracy who 
has not quitted retail commerce for the ſpace of 
ten years ; another inflicts a penalty on painters 
and ſculptors who do not treat their ſubjects with 
proper decencys; by a third it is forbidden to 
expoſe children at their birth b, as is practiſed in 
ſome Grecian cities. The father muſt preſent 
them to the magiſtrate, with proof that he is him- 
ſelf unable to bring them up; the magiſtrate then 
gives them to any perſon who 1s willing to pur- 
chaſe them for a trifling ſum, with power to place 
them in the number of his ſlaves k. The The- 
bans grant the liberty of redemption to captives 
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taken in war, unleſs they be natives of Bceotia, in 
which cafe they are put to death |, | 

The air is remarkably pure in Attica, and very 
denſe in Bœbtia a, though this country be ſepa, 
rated from the former only by mount Cithzron, 
This difference ſeems to produce a diſſimilarity 
ef character, and to confirm the obſervations of 
philoſophers on the influence of climate ; for the 
Bœotians in general have neither that penetration 
nor vivacity which characterize the Athenians, 
though we ought perhaps to attribute this more ta 
education than'to nature. If they appear heavy 
and ſtupid e, it is becauſe they are ignorant and 
clowniſn. As they employ their time more in 
bodily than mental exerciſes ?, they poſſeſs neither 
the gift of facilicy of expreſſion *, the graces of 
elocution *, the knowledge to be derived from 
ſtudy , nor thoſe pleafing manners which a are more 
the work of art than nature, 1 07 


It muſt not be ſuppoſed however that Bœotia 


has produced no men * Fart ſeveral Thebans 


! Pauſan. lib. 9, p. 740. 

1 Cicer. de Fat. cap. 4, t. iii. p. 101. 1 

= Hippocr. de Aer. Loc. Aq. cap. 55, Kc. Plat. de Leg. 
lib. 5, t. ii. p. 747. Artiſt. Probl. 14, t. ii. p. 750. 

* Pind. Ohymp. 6, v. 152. Demoſth. de Cor. p. 470. Plut. 
de Eſu Carn. t. ii. p. 995. Dionyſ. Halicarn. de Rhet. t. v. 
p- 402. Cicer. de Fat. cap. 4, t. iii. p. 101. 

Nep. in Aleib. cap. 11, 

q Plat. in Conv. t. iii. p. 182. 

r Lucian. in Jov. Trag. t. ii. p. 679. Schol, ig, 

Strab. lib. 9, p- 401, 
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have done honour to the ſchool of Socrates*. 
Epaminondas was not leſs diſtinguiſhed for his 
knowledge than for his military talents *. In my 
Journey I met with a number of very intelligent 
perſons; among others, Anaxis and Dionyſio- 
dorus, who jointly compoſcd a new hiſtory of 
Greece *. It is alſo to be remembered that Bœotia 
was the birth-place of Heſiod, Corinna, and 
Pindar. 

Heſiod has left a celebrated name, and works 
in great eſtimation. As he is ſuppoſed to have 
been cotemporary with Homer, ſome have ima- 
gined he was his rival; but Homer- could have 
no rivals. 

The theogony of Heſiod, like that of many 
ancient Greek writers, is only a tiſſue of abſurd 
ideas, or impenetrable allegories. 

The tradition of the people who dwell in the 
neighbourhood of Helicon rejects the works af- 
cribed to him, with the exception of an epiſtle 
addreſſed to his brother Perles *, to cxhort him to 
induſtry. He reminds him of the example of their 
fat her, who provided fur his family by ſeveral times 
expoſing his life in a trading veſſel, and who, to- 
wards the end of his days, quitted the city of Cyme, 


8 * — 


t © Diogen. Laert. lib. 2, $ 124+ 
» Nep, in Epam. cap. 2. 

x Diad. Sic. lib. 15, p- 403. 
Herodot. lib. 2, cap. 53. Marmor. Oxon. Epoch. 29 ct 30. 
# Pauſan. lib. g, cap. 3 1, p. 771. 5 
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in Zolia, to ſettle in the vicinity of Helicon, 
Beſides juſt reflections on the various duties of 
men®, and painful remarks on their injuſtice, 
Heſiod has interſperſed in this work many precept: 
relative to Agriculture, the more intereſting, as 
no preceding author has ever treated of this 
art ©, 

He never travelled ©; but cultivated poetry to 
an extreme old age f. His elegant and harmo- 
nious ſtyle captivates the ear *, and breathes that 
genuine ancient ſimplicity, which conſiſts in pre- 
ciſcly ſuiting the thoughts, and the words in i which 
they are expreſſed, to the ſubject. | 

Heſiod excelled in that kind of poetry which 
requires little elevation ® ; Pindar in that which 
ſoars i, The latter fouriſhed at the time of the 


expedition of Xerxes *, and lived to che age of 
about hve 1. 


— 
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4 Heſiod. r, et Dies, v. 633. a ; 

Plat. de Rep. lib. 5, p. p. 466. Cicer ad Famil w. 6. 
epiſt. 18, t. 7, p- 213. 

© Heſiod. ibid. v. 383. 

© Plin, lib. 14, cap. I, t. i. p. 705» 

* Pauſan, lib. 1, cap. 2, p. 6. 

f Cicer. de Senect. & 7, t. iii. p. 301. 

5 Dionyſ. Halic. de Vet. Script. Cenſ. t. v. p. 119. 

» Quintil. Inſtit. lib. 10, cap. I, p. vil EY 
Id. ibid. p. 6 
* Ir Iſthm. 8, v. 20. Schol. ibid. Diod. Sic. lib, I 


* | Thow. Mang. Gen. Find. Corſin. N uur ty. $4 $64 r 
5. 122 et 206. | ; 
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- He ſtudied poetry and muſic under different 
hers, and particularly under. Myrtis, a woman 
diſtinguiſhed for her talents, and ſtill more cele« 
brated for numbering among her ſcholars Pindar, 
and the beautiful Corinna n. Theſe pupils were 
connected at leaſt by a love of the arts, Pindar; 
who was the youngeſt of the two, never neglected 
to conſult Corinna. Having learnt from her that 
poetry ſhould enrich itſelf with the fictions of fable, 
he thus began one of his, poems: 5* Shall 1 
ſing the river Iſmenus, the nymph Melia, Cad- 
mus, Hercules, Bacchus, &c.? To each of theſe 
names he had ſubjoined epithets. Corinna ſaid ts 
him, ſmiling: *« You have taken a ſack of cor 
to ſow a piece of ground, and inſtead of ſcattering 
it with your hand, at the very firſt ſtep you have 
emptied the whole ſack . 

He applied himſelf to every ſpecies of poetry, 
and principally owed his fame ro the hymns de- 
manded of him, either to honour the feſtivals of 
the gods, or to celebrate the triumph of the victors 
at public games. | 

Nothing can be more difficult than ſuch a taſk. 
The tribute of praiſc required from the poet muſt 
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be ready by a ſtated day; he has always the ſame 
ſcenes to paint, and is in perpetual danger of 
ſoaring above, or ſinking beneath his ſubject: 
but Pindar felt an internal ſentiment ſuperior to 
ſuch trifling obſtacles, and which extended his 
views beyond the limits of ordinary men. | 
© His: vigorous and independent genius never 
advanced but in bold, irregular, and impetuous 
movements. Are the gods the ſubject of his odes, 
he ſoars like the-eaglg to the foot of the celeſtial 
throne. Is he to ſing of men, he ruſhes into the 
liſts like an ungovernable courſer. In the heavens 
and on earth, he pours forth, if I may be allowed 
the expreſſion, a torrent of ſublime images, daring 
metaphors, nervous thoughts, and luminous and 
reſplendent language. | 
Why do we ſometimes behold this torren 
overflow its banks, return into its bed, again burſt 
over its bounds with redoubled fury, and retire 
once. more peaceably to terminate its career ? Like 
a lion, who ruſhes forward from time to time in 
various and winding paths, and never repoſes till 
he has ſeized his prey, Pindar with determined 
force purſues every object which tranſiently pre- 


r Horat. lib. 4, od. 2. Quintil. Inſtit. lib, 10, cap, 1. p. 63+ 
Diſc. Prelim, de la TraduQ. des Pythiques. Mem. de l' Acad, 
des Bell, Lettr. t. ii. p. 34; t. v. Hiſt. p. 953 t. xxxit. p. 4514 
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ſents irlelf to bis view. "He runs, he flies on the 
tracks of glory ; and eagerly pants to diſplay it to 
his country. When it is not ſufficiently brilliant | 
in the victors he is to celebrate, he ſeeks it in their 
anceſtors, in their native land, in the inſtitutors 
of the games, wherever he can collect its ſcattered 
rays, which he has the ſecret of combining vit h 
thoſe with which he crowns his heroes. At ſight 
of their effulgency he falls into delirium chat 
nothing can fuſpend ; aſſimilates their ſplendor to 
that of the ſtar of day; and places the victor in 
whom they are concentred at the ſummit of hap- 
pineſs . If he unites wealth to beauty, he ele- 
vates him to the very throne of Jupiter; but to 
guard him againſt pride, he haſtens to remind him, 
that, clothed in a mortal body, the earth will ſoon 
be his laſt covering *, 1 

So ſingular a language was conformeble to the 
ſpirit of the age. The recent victories gained 
by the Greeks over the Perſians had given them 
a new proof, that nothing elevates the mind more 
than conſpicuous and illuſtrious teſtimonials of the 
public efteem. Pindar availing himſelf of circum- 
ſtances, and accumulating the moſt energetic ex- 
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4 Pind. Olymp. 1, v. 7. 
r Id. ibid. v. 157. 

+ Pind, Iſthm. 5, v. 18. 
Id. Nem. 11, v. 20. 
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preſſions, and the moſt. brilliant metaphors, ſeemed 
to barrow the voice of thunder, that he might ſay 
to the ſtates of Greece: Suffer not the divine 
flame enkindled in our hearts to be extinguiſhed ; 

excite every ſpecies of emulation; honour every 
kind of merit; be aſſured, that acts of fortibude 
and ſublimity alone can be performed by the man 
who lives but for glory. To the Greeks aſſem- 
bled in the plains of Olympia, he ſaid: Behold 
thoſe athletæ, who have engaged in conteſts ſo 
arduous and ſo dangerous to obtain a few olive. 
leaves in your preſence. What will you not per- 
form then, when called on to avenge your 
country ? 

Even at this day; thoſe who attend the ſplen- 
did ſolemnities of Greece ; who behold a victor at 
the moment of his triumph; who follow him in his 
return to his native city ; who hear the air reſound 
with thoſe ſhouts, thoſe tranſports of joy and ad- 
miration, amid which are heard the names of their 
anceſtors WhO merited the ſame diſtinction, and 
the epithets of the tutelary gods who have effected 
ſuch a victory for their country: theſe perſons, I 
fay, inſtead of being ſurpriſed at the ſallies and 
enthuſiaſm of Pindar, will feel, no doubt, that his 

poetry, ſublime as it is, is inadequate to deſcribe 
the ſenſation which on ſuch occaſions they them- 
ſelves have experienced. ; oh 1 
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Pindar, frequently ſtruck with a ſpectacle no leſs 
affecting than magnificent, partook of the general 
intoxication, and transferring it to his poetical 
images, conſtituted himſelf the panegyriſt and the 
diſtributor of glory: hence all his ſubjects were 
ennobled, and acquired a character of majeſty. 


He had to celebrate illuſtrious ſovereigns and ob- 


ſcure citizens; but in either it is not the man that 
he conſiders, the victor only is his theme. | 
Under pretext that men are ſoon diſguſted with 


praiſes of which they themſelves are not the ob- 


jet *, he never dwelt on perſonal qualities; bur 
as the virtues of kings entitle them to real glory, 
he extols them for the good they have done, and 
ſhews them what they have it in their power to 


perform. © Be juſt,” adds he, © in all your actions, 


faithful in all your words “; reflect that thou- 
ſands of witneſſes have their eyes fixed upon you; 
the ſlighteſt error on your parts would be a fatal 
miſchief 7.” This was the ſtyle of Pindar's com- 
mendation : he neither laviſhed incenſe, nor would 
grant every one the right to offer it, © Praiſes,” ſaid 
he, * are the reward of ſublime actions -: virtues 


* Pind. Pyth. 1, v. 160; 8, v. 43; Iſthm. 5, v. 65 ; Nem. 10, 
5.37. 

ig. Olymp. 1, v. 18; 2, v. 10 et 180. 

The manner in which Pindar clothes theſe maxims, may give 

an idea of the boldneſs of his metaphors. Govern, ſays he, with 
the helm of F 

y Piad- Pyth, 1, v. 165, 

2 : Id. Lab. 3, v. 11. 
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are nouriſhed by their benignant dew, as plant 
by the dew of heaven; but it is for the man of 
worth alone to beſtow praiſes on worthy men,” | 
. , Notwithſtanding the profundity of his ideas, 
and the apparent diſorder. of his ſtyle, his verſes 
have always been univerſally applauded. The 
multitude admire without underſtanding ©, be. 
cauſe for them it is ſufficient that lively images 
paſs rapidly beſore their eyes like lightning, and 
grand and ſounding words repeatedly ſtrike their 
aſtoniſhed © ears; but the moſt. diſcerning judges 
will always place Pindar 1 in the firſt rank of lyric 
poets a, whilſt philoſophers already, quote his 
maxims, and reſpect his authority e. 
Inſtead of particularizing the ſpecific beauties 
interſperſed in all his works, I have confined 
myſelf to point out the noble ſentiments with which 
they are animated. 1 may be allowed therefore 
to ſay with him: 1. had many arrows to launch; 
1 have choſen that which might. leave. an honour- 
able impreſſion i in the butt f. kent. 

It now remains. for me to give ſome, idea, of 
his life and character. * have extracted the lead: 
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2 Pind. Nem. 8, v. 68. 
d Id. Nem. 11, v. 22. | 1 Or 
Id. Olymp. 2, v. 153. 
4 Horat. Quintil. Longin. Dianyt. Hale: Mem. te L. Acad; 
des Bell. Lettr. t. xv. p. 369. 
e Plat. in Men. t. ii. p. Sr; de Rep. lib. 1, p. 521. 
f Pind. Olymp. 2, v. 149; Pyth. 1 „ . „ Y 
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Ing features from his writings, in which the The. 
bans ſay he has given his own portrait, © There 
was a time when the language of poetry was not 
ſullied by ſordid intereſt 5. Let others at this 
day be dazzled with the brilliancy of gold; let 
them enlarge their poſſeſſions on every ſide b: 1 
affix no value to riches, except, when W 
and embelliſhed by the virtues, they enable us to 
acquire immortal glory i. My words are never 
diſtant from my thought *, x I love my friends; I 
hate my enemy, but I attack him not with the 
weapons of calumny and ſatire . Envy obtains 
from me only a contempt that humiliates it: as 
my only Vengeance, | I leave it to the ulcer that 
corrodes its heart v. Never ſhall the impotent 
cries of the timid and jealous bird ſtay the daring 
eagle ſoaring i in the air v. 

« Amid the flow and ebb of j Joys and griefs which 
roll over the heads of mortals, who is there can 
flatter himſelf that he ſhall enjoy conſtant feli- 
city e? I have caſt my eyes around me, and per- 
ceiving that man is happieſt 1 in mediocrity, I have 
bewailed the deſtiny of the — and nd prayed 


£ Pind. Iſthm. 2, v. 15. 

bd Id. Nem. 8, v. 63. 

i 1d. Olymp. 25 V. 963 3 Pyth, 3 v. 1955 ibid. ” v. 1. 
k Id. Iſthm. 6, v. 105. | 
Id. Nem. 7, v. 100; Pyth. 2, v. 154. et 85. * 

= Id Pytb. 2, v. 168; Nan fo 55. | | 

a Id. Nem. 3, v. 138. . 

© Id. Olymp. 2, v. 62. Nem. 77 v. L. 
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the gods got to overwhelm me wich the burchen 
of ſuch proſperity r. I walk through fmple paths 
contented with my ſituation, and beloved by my 
fellow-citizens *; all my ambition is to pleaſe 
them, without relinquiſhing the privitege of freely 
explaining myſelf with reſpect to whatever I deem 
honourable and diſhonourable *, In this diſpoſi- 
tion 1 tranquilly 1 old 5 55 . happy if, 


ritance of all others, char of an unblemiſhed 
name. TY 1 
The wiſhes of Vitdar wert atcomplithied ; he 
lived in tranquillity and honour.” The Thebans, 
it is true, ſentenced him to pay a fine for praiſing 
their enemies the Athenians *, and the pieces of 
Corinna were five times preferred to his * at the 
ical competitions ; but theſe tranſient ſtorms 
were Toon ſucceeded by days of ſerenity, The 
Athenians and all the ſtates of Greece loaded him 
| Vith. honours 7 ; and Corinna herſelf did juſtice 


tothe, e ſuperiority of his genius “. At Delphi, | 


=— id, Pyth. 11, v. —— - 
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during the Pythian games, compelled. to yield to 
the wiſhes of an immenſe multitude of ſpectators, 
he placed himſelf, crowned with laurels, on an 
elevated ſeat *, and taking up his lyre, brought 
forth ſuch harmonious ſounds as excited ſhouts of 
admiration from the whole aſſembly, and afforded 
the moſt delightful entertainment of the feſtival, 
When the ſacrifices were ended, the prieſts of 
Apollo ſolemnly invited him to the ſacred ban- 
quet; for the oracle, to honour him by a diſtinc- 
tion equally illuſtrious and novel, had ordered a 
portion of the firſt fruits offered in the temple to 
be reſerved for him. 

The Bœotians have a great taſte for muſic; 
almoſt all of them learn to play the flute*. Since 
their victory at Leuctra they indulge more freely 
in the pleaſures of the tablet: they have excellent 
bread, plenty of vegetables and fruit, and ſufficient 
game and fiſh to allow of a conſiderable quantity 
being ſent to Athens e. 

The winter is very cold in every part of Bceotia, 
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Pauſan. lib; 10, cap. 24, p. 8 58. 

d Id. lib. 9, cap. 23, p. 755+ Thom. Mag. Gen. Pind. 

e Ariſtoph. in. Aeharn. v. 863. Schal. ibid. v. 862, &c. 
Poll. lib. 4, 5 65. Athen. lib, 5, cap. 25, p. 184. 

« Polyb. ap. then, lib. 10, cap. 4, p- 418. 

. Ariſtoph. ibid. v. 878. Eubul. ap. Athen. lib. 2, cap. 8, 
p. 47- Dicæarch. Stat, Græc. p. 17. Plin, lib. 19, cap. 5, 5 
p. 166 et 167. 
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and almoſt inſupportable at Thebes . During this 
ſeaſon the ſnow, the wind, and want of wood, 
render this part of Greece as unpleaſing a place 
of reſidence as it is agreeable in ſummer, from 
the mildneſs of the air, the extreme coolneſs of 
its abundant waters, and the cheerful aſpect of 
the country, which long preſerves its verdures, 
The Thebans are courageous, inſolent, and 
vain: with them the tranſition is ſhort from paf- 
ſion to inſult, and from a contempt of law to a 
total diſregard of the dictates of humanity. The 
ſmalleſt expectation of advantage gives occaſion 
to the groſſeſt acts of injuſtice, and murders are 
frequently the conſequence of the moſt frivolous 
quarrels, The women are tall, well made, and 
generally of a fair complexion ; their carriage is 
noble, and their dreſs not inelegant. In public 
they conceal their faces, ſo as to diſcover nothing 
but their eyes: their hair is knotted upon their 
heads, and their feet are confined in purple ſlip- 
pers, fo ſmall as to leave them almoſt entirely 
bare: their voice is remarkably ſweet and tender; 
that of the men harſh and diſagreeable, and in 
ſome meaſure ſuited to'their character i. 
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No traces of this character, however, are to be 
found in a body of young warriors, called the 
Sacred Battalion k, who, to the number of three 
hundred, are brought up together, and main- 
tained at the public expence, in the citadel, Their 
exerciſes, and even their amuſements, are regu- 
lated by the melodious ſounds of the flute. . To 
prevent their courage from degenerating into 
blind fury, care is taken to inſpire them with the 
' nobleſt and moſt animated ſentiments, 

Each warrior muſt chooſe from the band a friend, 
to whom he remains inſeparably united. All his 
ambition 1s to pleaſe him, to merit his eſteem, to 
ſhare his pleaſures and ſufferings in life, and his 
labours and dangers in battle. If perſonally inca- 
pable of felf-reſpe&, he ſtill muſt reſpect himſelf 
in a friend whoſe cenſure is his moſt cruel puniſh- 
ment, and his praiſes his moſt exquiſite enjoy- 
ment. This almoſt ſupernatural union makes 
them prefer death to infamy, and the acquiſition 
of glory to every inferior object. One of theſe 
warriors, in the heat of the engagement, was 
' thrown with his face upon the ground; when 
ſeeing one of the enemy on the point of ſtab- 
bing him in the back: © Stay,” ſaid he, raiſing 
himſelf up, © plunge your ſword into my breaſt; 
my friend would- have too much reaſon to bluſh, 
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were it ſuſpected that I received my death wound 
in flight.“ | 

Formerly theſe three hundred warriors were 
diſtributed in troops at the head of the different 
diviſions of the army. Pelopidas, who had fre- 
quently the honour of commanding them, having 
made them fight in a body, the Thebans were in- 
debted to them for almoſt all the advantages they 
gained over the Lacedæmonians. Philip deſtroyed 
this hitherto invincible cohort at Chæronea; and 
the prince, ſeeing theſe young Thebans ſtretched on 
the field of battle, covered with honourable wounds, 
and lying ſide by fide on the ground on which they 
had been ftationed, could not with-hold his tears, 
but bore a noble teſtimony to their virtue as well as 
to their valour l. 

Tt has been remarked, that nations and cities, no 
leſs than families, have a prevailing vice or defect, 
which is tranſmitted, like certain diſeaſes, from 
race to race, with a greater or leſs degree of vio- 
lence : hence thoſe reciprocal reproathes, which 
are converted into a kind of proverbs. Thus the 
Bceotians uſually obſerve, that envy has fixed its 
abode at Tanagra, the thirſt of illicit gain at 
Oropus, the ſpirit of contradiction at Theſpiz, 
violence at Thebes, covetouſneſs at Anthedon, 
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falſe politeneſs at Coronea, oſtentation at Platæa, 


and ſtupidity at Haliartus *. 

On leaving Thebes, we paſſed by a conſiderable 
lake, named Hylica, into which the rivers that 
water the territory of this city diſcharge themſelves. 
From thence we travelled to the banks of Lake 

Copais, which engroſſed our whole attention. 

'  Beeotia may be conſidered. as a large baſon ſur- 
rounded by mountains, the different chains of 
which are connected by high grounds. Other 
hills ſtretch into the heart of the country; moſt of 
the rivers which proceed from them unite in Lake 
Copais, which is three hundred and eighty ſtadia * 
in circumference *, and which neither has nor can 
have any apparent iſſue. It would, therefore, ſoon 
overflow Beeotia, had not nature, or rather the in- 
duſtry of man, contrived: ſecret paſſages to drain 
off the water o. 

In the part adjoining to the ſea, the lake termi- 
nates in three bays, which advance to the foot of 
Mount Ptous, ſituated between the ſea and the 
lake, From the bottom of each of theſe bays 
diverge a number of canals, that traverſe the 
mountain through its whole breadth, ſome of 
which are thirty ſtadia in length , and others of 


= Dicæarch. Stat, Græc. p. 18. 

* Fourteen leagues and one third. 
a Strab. lib. Oz P. 407. 

© Id. ibid. p. 2 
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a much greater extent . To excavate or cleanſe 


them, wells had been ſunk at ſtated diſtances on 
the mountain, which appeared to us of an im- 
menſe depth. The traveller, when he views 


theſe works, is aſtoniſhed at the difficulty of the 


enterpriſe, as well as the expence it mult have coſt, 
and the time requiſite for its completion. But 
what is ſtill more ſurpriſing is, that theſe canals 
and pits, of which neither hiſtory nor tradition 
has preſerved any remembrance, muſt be attri- 
buted to the moſt remote antiquity, and that in 
thoſe diſtant ages we have no knowledge of any 


power in Bceotia capable of forming and executing 


ſo vaſt a project. 

However this may be, theſe canals require a 
great | bour and expence to maintain them, At 
prefent they are much neglected“: moſt of them 
are choaked up, and the lake ſeems to be gaining 
on the plain. It is very probable that the deluge, 
or rather the inundation which happened in Bceotia, 
in the time of Ogyges, was cauſed; only by the 
obſtruction of the waters in theſe ſubterraneous 
conduits. 


After paſſing through Opoes, 40 4 towns 


belonging to the Locrians, we arrived at the 


ſtraits of Thermopylæ. I entered w th a ſecret 


9 : 


v Strab. lib. 9, p 406. Wheler's Journey, p. 4 465. 
In the time of Alexander, a man of Chalcis was employed to 
cleanſe them. (Strab, lib. 9, p. 407. Steph. in Abi.) 
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awe and reverence this famous defile, where four 
thouſand Greeks, for ſeveral days, made head 
againſt the innumerable army of the Perſians, and 
where Leonidas fell with his three hundred Spar- 
tans. It is a narrow paſſage, ſhut in on one fide 
by lofty mountains and on the other by the ſea 
but I have already deſcribed it in the Introduc- 
tion. | | 
We examined it ſeveral times, and viſited the 
thermæ or hot baths, from which it received the 
name of Thermopylæ . We ſaw likewiſe the 
little eminence to which the companions of Leo- 
nidas retired after the death of that heror, We 
followed their footſteps to the other extremity of 
the ſtrait*, and to the tent of Xerxes, whom 
they reſolved to immolate in the midſt of his 
army. 3 
A multitude of circumſtances gave birth to the 
ſtrongeſt emotions in our minds. That ſea, once 
ſtained with the blood of nations; thoſe moun- 
tains, with their ſummits concealed in the clouds; 
the profound ſolitude which environed us ; the 
memory of ſo many glorious deeds as it were pre- 
ſented to our eyes, at ſight of the places which 
had been the ſcenes of action; the lively concern, 
in fine, which we naturally take in ſuffering virtue; | 
every object excited our admiration or ſenſibility : 
s Herodot. lib. 7, cap. 176. 1 8 Ko 


r 1d. ibid. cap 225. 
+ Plut, de Malign. Herodot. t. ii. p. 866, 
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when, looking round us, we caſt our eyes on the 


monuments erected by order of the Amphictyonic 
council on the eminence I have juſt mentioned, 
They are ſmall cippi in honour of the three 
hundred Spartans and the other Grecian troops 
engaged in the combat. Inſcribed on the neareſt 
we read : « Here four thouſand Greeks of Pelopon- 
neſus fought againſt three millions of Perſians,” 
On the ſecond, we read this inſcription by Simo- 
nides : * Paſſenger, go tell at Lacedzmon, that we 
lie here in obedience to her ſacred laws!“ With 
what an exalted ſentiment of grandeur, with 
what ſublime indifference, do theſe words tranſmit 
events ſo glorious to poſterity! The names of 
Leonidas and his three hundred companions are 
not recorded in this inſcription; for it was im- 
poſſible to imagine that they ever could be for- 
gotten. I have heard ſeveral Greeks repeat them 
from memory, and communicate them to each 
other. In a third inſcription for Megiſtias the 
augur, it is ſaid, that this Spartan, apprized of the 
fate that awaited him, choſe rather to die than 
leave the Grecian army 7, Near to theſe funeral 


monuments is a trophy erected by Xerxes, which 


does more honour to the yanquiſhed than to the 
victors *. 


Herodot. lib. 7, cap. 228. | 
* 14. ibid. Strab. lib. 9, p. 429. Cicer, Tuſeul. lib, 1, cap. 424 


t. ii. p. 268. 
* Herodot. lib. 7, cap. 224. 
y Id. ibid. cap. 228. 
* [ſocr. Epiſt, ad Philip. t. 1, p. 304+ 
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Tour of Theſſaly v. Amplifyons. Witches. Kings 
of Pberæ. Valley of Tempe. 


N leaving the ſtraits of Thermopylæ, we en- 
ee into Theſſaly T. This country, com- 
priſing Magneſia and other little diſtricts which 
have particular denominations, is bounded to the 
eaſt by the ſea, to the north by Mount Olympus, 
to the weſt by Mount Pindus, and to the ſouth by 
Mount Oeta. From theſe eternal boundaries 
branch out other chains of mountains and hills 
which wind through the country, occaſionally em- 
bracing fertile plains, which, from their form, and 
the manner in which they are encloſed, refemble 
vaſt amphitheatres *. Opulent cities are ſeated on 
the heights which encircle theſe plains, and the 
whole country is watered by rivers falling in gene- 
ral into the Peneus, which, before it loſes itſelf in 

the ſea, lows through the famous valley of Tempe. 


* In the ſummer of the year 357 before Chriſt. 
+ See the map of Theſſaly. 
T Plia, lib. 4, cap. 8, t-i- p. 199 
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A few ſtadia from Thermopylæ we found the 
little village of Anthela, celebrated for a temple of 
Ceres, and for the annual aſſembly of the Am- 
phictyons . This council would be the moſt 
uſeful, and conſequently the moſt ſublime of in- 
ſtitutions, were not the motives of humanity which 
gave it birth compelled to yield to the paſſions of 
thoſe who govern nations. According to ſome, 
Amphictyon, who reigned over the neighbouring 
country, was its inſtitutor©; others ſay it was 
Acriſius, king of Argos*., Thus much, however, 
appears certain, that in the moſt remote periods 
twelye nations in the. north of Greece „ ſuch as 
the Dorians, the Tonians, the Phocians, the Bœo- 
tians, the Tbeſſalians, —4 others, formed a con- 
federation to prevent the evils attendant upon 
war. It was determined that they ſhould annually 
ſend deputies to Delphi that information ſhould 
be given to this of all injuries done to the temple 
of Apollo which had received their oaths, and all 
violations; of the law of nations, of which they 
profeſſed themſelves the defenders; that each of 


the twelye nations ſhould have two ſuffrages * 


Herodot. lib. 7, cap. z00. Mem. de Acad. des Ball 
Lettr. t. iii. p. 191, &c. | 


Marmor. Oxon. epoch. 5. Prid, Commentar. p- 3 
— . — in Augud. Pauſao. lib. 10, cap. 


my Strab, lib. 9, p. 420 


„ Eſchin. de Fall. Leg. p. 413. Strab. ibid. Pauſan. ibid, 
+ Sce note at the end of the volume, 
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the perſon of its deputies, and engage to carry 
into execution the decrees of this auguſt tribunal. 

The league was ratified by an oath, the form 'of 
which is ſtill retained. “ We ſwear,”* ſaid the 
aſſociated ſtates, * never to deſtroy the Amphic- 
tyonic towns, not ever to divert, either in peace or 
war, the ſprings or ſtreams neceſſary to ſupply their 
wants: it any power ſhould dare to attempt it, we 
will march againſt that power, and deſtroy its cities. 
Should impious men ſeize on the. offerings in the 
temple of Apollo, we {wear to employ our feet, 
our arms, our voices, and all our powers, againſt 
them and their accomplices .“ 

This tribunal ſtill ſubſiſts, nearly in the ſame 
form in which it was originally inſticuted, Its 
juriſdiction has extended with the nations which 
left the northern parts of Greece, and which, re- 
maining united to the Amphictyonic league, have 
carried with them the right of attending and voting 
at theſe aſſemblies to their adopted countries 8. 
This is the caſe with the Lacedæmonians, Who 
formerly inhabited Theſſaly, and who, when they 
ſettled in Peloponneſus, retained one of the two 
ſuffrages to which the Dorians, of whom they 
formed a part, were originally entitled. In like 
manner, the double ſuffrage granted to the Ionians 
r in proceſs of time, divided berwoen the 


—_Y 


f Aſchin. de Falf. Leg. 1. 
5 Mem, de l' Acad. des © Bell. ttr. t. xxi, Hiſt, p. 237. 
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Athenians and Ionian colonies of Aſia Minor v. 
But, though the number of votes at this council 
can never exceed twenty-four, the number of de- 
puties is not limited; the Athenians ſometimes 
had three or four i. 

"The Amphictyonic council is held in the ſpring 
at Delphi, and in autumn at the town of Anthela k. 
It attracts a numerous concourſe of ſpectators, and 
opens by ſacrifices offered up for the tranquillity 
and proſperity of Greece. Beſides the objects 
ſpecified in the oath, the aſſembly judges all dif- 
ferences between cities which' claim the right of 
preſiding at the ſacrifices offered by ſeveral cities 
in conjunction, or which, after a battle gained, 
may attempt to appropriate excluſively to them. 
ſelves honours that ſhould be the portion of all v. 
Othe ' cauſes, civil, as well as criminal, are brought 
fences as openly 1 violate the law of nations . The 
queſtion i is diſcuſſed by the deputies of the con- 
tending parties, and decided by the majority of 
voices. A fine is impoſed on the offending na- 
tions or cities, which, if not paid before a ſtated 


* Aſchin. de Falſ. "Ai p. 41.3» 

Id. in Cteſiph. p. 446. 

* Strab. lib. 9, p. 420. Eſchin. ibid. 

Demoſth. de Cor. p. 495. Plut, Rhet. Vit, t. ii. p. 850, 
= Demoſth. in Nezr. p. 877. Cicer. de Invent, ub. 2, cap. 233 


t. i. 
1 de l Acad. des Bell. Lettr, t. v. p. 405» 
Eu in Cim, t. i, p. 483. 
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time, is followed by a ſecond ſentence, by which 
it is doubled 7. If thoſe againſt whom it is award- 
ed ſtill continue refractory, the aſſembly may call 
for aſſiſtance to ſupport its decree, and arm againſt 
them the whole Amphi&yonic body, conſiſting of 
a great part of Greece, It may alſo exclude 
them from the Amphi&yonic league, or common 
union of the temple i. 
But powerful nations do not always ſubmit to 
its decrees. Of this we have an inſtance in the 
recent conduct of the Lacedzmonians, who having, 
in time of profound peace, taken poſſeſſion of the 
citadel of Thebes, the magiſtrates of that city ſum- 
moned them to the Amphi&yonic council. The 
Lacedæmonians were firſt ſentenced to pay five 
hundred talents, and afterwards a thouſand, which 
they refuſed, alleging that the deciſion was unjuſt”. 
The judgments pronounced againſt nations who 
profane the temple of Delphi are more tremen- 
dous. Their ſoldiers march with the more repug- 
nance on ſuch an enterpriſe, as they are puniſhed 
with death, and deprived of ſepulture, when taken 
in arms* ; while thoſe called on by the council to 
avenge the profanation of the altars, are the more 
willing to obey, as my man who favours or tole- 


IT OI TOS INTE 


P 2 Diod. Sie lib. 15, p- 430. 

q Plut. in Themiſt, t. i. p. 122. Pauſan. libs 10. cap- 8, 
p. 816. chin. de Fall. Leg. p. 413+ 

r Diod. Sic. lib. 16, p. 430. 

* Id, ibid. p. 427 et 431. 
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tates the act is deemed a ſharer in the impiety. 
On theſe occaſions. the guilty people, beſides the 
anathemas thundered out againſt them, have to 
dread the policy of the neighbouring princes, who 
frequently fiad the means of gratifying their own 
ambition by eſpouſing the cauſe of the gods. 

From Anthela we proceeded into the territory 
of the Trachinians, and ſaw the country people 
employed in collecting the valuable hellebore 
which grows on mount Oeta*. The deſire of ſa- 
tisfying our curioſity induced us to purſue the road 
to Hypata. We had been told that we ſhould 
meet with a great number of ſorcereſſes in Theſ- 
- faly, and eſpecially in this town“. And they 
ſhewed us, indeed, ſeveral women of the lower 
claſs, who were able, as they ſaid, to arreſt the 
courſe of the ſun, to draw the moon down to the 
earth, to excite or appeaſe tempeſts, recall the 
dead to life, or precipitate the living into the 
tomb *. | 

What can be ſuppoſed firſt to have given birth 
to ſuch ideas? Thoſe who believe them of recent 
origin, affirm that a Theſſalian woman of the laft 

century, named Aglaonice, having learned to 


— 


Tbeophr. Hiſt. Plant. lib. g, cap. 1 1, p. 1063. 

» Ariſtoph. in, Nub. v. 747. Plin. lib. 30, cap. 1, t. ii. p. 523. 
_ in Hippol. act. 2, v. 420. Apul. Metam, lib. 1. p. 15; 

2. P. 20. | 

* Emp:d. apud Diogen. Laert. lib. 8, 4 £9.  Apul. ibid. 
P · 6. Vug. Eclog. 8, v. 69. ; 9 * 
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predict eclipſes of the moon, attributed this phæ- 


nomenon to her incantations v, and that it was in- 
ferred from thence that the ſame means ſufficed to 
ſuſpend all the laws of nature. But another woman 
of Theſſaly, as far back as the heroic ages, is ſaid to 
have exerciſed a ſovereign power over that planet“; 
and a multitude of facts clearly prove that it is 
long ſince magic has been introduced into Greece. 

Without enquiring minutely into its origin, we 
were deſirous, during our ſtay at Hypata, to be 
witneſs to ſome of its operations. We were pri- 
vately conducted to ſome old women whoſe wretch- 
edneſs was as exceſſive as their ignorance: they 
boaſted that they poſſeſſed charms againſt the bite 
of ſcorpions and vipers*, and others that would 
debilitate the vigour of a youthful bridegroom, 
or deſtroy flocks and bees. We ſaw ſome em- 
ployed in making figures of wax, which they load- 
ed with imprecations, piercing them at the ſame 
time with needles, after which they expoſed them 
in the different quarters of the town ©. The per- 
ſons whoſe- reſemblance they bore, ſtruck with 
theſe objects of terror, imagined themſelves de- 


— 
—(„—V„ PM. ** * — — 


Plut. Conjugal. Præcept. t. ii. p. 145, Id. de Orac. Def. 

p. 417, Boyle, Rep. aux Queſt. t. i. cap. 44+ p. 424+ | 
» Senec. in Hercul. Oetæo, v. 525. 

Plat. in Euthydem. t. i. p. 290. — OY 

Herodot. lib, 2, cap. 181. Plat de Leg. bb. 11, t. ii. 


p. 933. * 
© Plat. de Leg. lib. 11, t. ii. p. 933. Ovid. Heroid, epiſt. 6, 
v. 91. 
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voted; to death, and the dread with which they 
were ſeized not unfrequently ſhoftened their days, 

We ſurpriſed one of theſe women rapidly turn- 
ing a ſpinning wheel d, and muttering myſterious 
words. Her object was to recall © young Polycletus, 
who had forſaken Salamis, one of the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed women in the town. To know the ſequel 


of this adventure, we made a few preſents to My. 


cale, for that was the name of this ſorcereſs. A 
few days after ſhe ſaid to us : Salamis is too impa- 
tient to wait for the effects of my firſt ſpells; ſhe 
will come this evening to try new ones; I will 
conceal you in a corner, where you may ſee and 
hear every thing. We were exact to our appoint- 
ment. Mycale was preparing for her incantations. 
Around her f we ſaw branches of laurel, aromatic 
plants, plates of braſs covered with unknown cha- 
racers, fleeces of ſheep dyed purple, nails taken 
from a gibbet ſtill clotted with blood, human 
ſkulls halt eaten by wild beaſts, fragments of fin- 
gers, noſes and ears torn from dead bodies, entrails 
of victims, a phial containing the blood of a man 
who periſhed by a violent death, a waxen figure 
painted white, black, and red, and repreſenting He- 


Cate, holding a whip, a lamp, and a ſword, round 


4 Pindar. Pyth. 4, v. 380. Schol. ibid. 4 on. lib. 1 


v. 1139. Schol. ibid. Heſych. in Ps. nu. aux 
Qxneſt. p. 414. | 

* Lucian, in Meretr, 4, t. iii. p. 288. 

#. Theacr. Idyll. 2. Lon. Baan. lib. 3, p. 54. 
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which a ſerpent twined t; ſeveral vaſes filled with 
ſpring water b, milk of cows, mountain honey, the 
magic wheel, . inſtruments, of braſs, ſome hair, of 
Polycletus, a piece of the fringe of his'robei, and 
a variety of other articles, which we were attentive- 
ly obſerving, when a = noiſe informed us 1 
the arrival of Salamis. 

We retired into an adjoining | enen | The 
beautiful Theſſalian entered, inſpired by love and 
rage; and after bitter complaints againſt her lover 
and the ſorcereſs, the ceremonies began, Theſe, 
. to render them more efficacious, ſhould in general 

have ſome affinity to the object propoſed. - | 

Mycale firſt made ſeveral libations with water, 
milk, and honey, over the entrails of the victims: 
ſhe next took the locks of Polycletus' hair, inter- 
wove, and knotted them in various ways, and, mix- 
ing them with certain herbs, threw them into a 
burning brafier *, At this moment Polycletus, 

impelled. by. an irreſiſtible power, - ſhould have 
appeared and fallen at the feet of his miſtreſs. 

After waiting for him in vain, Salamis, who had 
lately been initiated in the ſecrets of the art, ſud- 
denly _ exclaimed: I will myſelf preſide over the 
enchantment. Aid my tranſports, Mycale : take 
this veſſel prepared for the * — it — 
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— 
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s Euſeb. 5 Evang. lib, 5 cap. 14, p- 202. 
b Apul. Metam. hb. 5. ps 55. | * y 
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this wool!. Luminary of the night, lend vs 4 
favourable light ! and thou, divinity of the infer- 
nal ſhades, dread Hecate, who ſtalkeſt among the 
tombs, and in places bathed with the blood of 
mortals, appear, and let our ſpells be as potent as 
thoſe of Medea and of Circe ! Mycale, caſt this ſalt 
into the fire", ſaying : I'caſt the bones of Poly- 
cletus. Nay the heart of this traitor be conſumed 
by love, as this laurel is conſumed by the flames, 
as. this wax melts at the approach of the fire"; 
may Polycletus turn around my dwelling, as this 
wheel turns around its Axis: throw handfuls of 
bran into the fire; ſtrike on the brazen veſſels. 
Hark! I hear the howling of dogs. Hecate is ih 
che croſs-road near 'us ; ftrike, 1 tell thee, and let 
the ſound apprize her that we feel the effects of her 
'preſence. 'But already the winds hold their breath; 
all nature is calm: alas! my heart alone is agi- 
tated ! O Hecate! O tremendous goddeſs ! 1 
make theſe three libations in thy honour; thrice 
am I about to utter imprecations againſt the new 
paſſion of Polycletus. May he forefake my rival, 
as Theſeus abandoned the wretched Ariadne! Let 
us try the moſt potent of our philtres: pound this 
ek in a mortar, mix it wich flour; let us make 


a » 
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a potion of it for Polycletus; and thou, Mycale, 
take the juice of theſe herbs, and inſtantly go and 
ſprinkle it over the threſhold of his door. If he 
reſiſts ſo. many charms, I will employ others more 


fatal, and his death ſhall ſatisfy my vengeance”, 


At theſe words Salamis withdrew, and was fol- 
lowed ſoon after by Mycale. E 

The incantations which 1 .have been Acſcribing 
were accompanied with certain myſterious forms, 


pronounced at intervals by Mycale i; but theſe are 


not deſerving of repetition, ſince they conſiſted 
only of barbarous or disfigured words without 


either connection or meaning. 


It ſtill remained for us to ſee the cetemonies 


made uſe of in the evocation of the manes or 


ſpirits of the dead. Mycale told us to repair at 
night to a ſolitary place containing a number of 
tombs, at ſome diſtance from the town. We 
there found her buſied i in digging a grave”, around 
which ſhe preſently piled up herbs, the bones and 
remains of human bodies, figures made of wool, 
wax, and flour, and the hair of a Theſſalian whom 
we had known, and whom ſhe undertook to ſhew 


us. After lighting the fire, ſhe poured the blood 
of a black ſheep ſhe had brought with her into the 
| grave, and frequently 9 her — in- 


— 


» Theocrit. Idyll. 2, v. 28. 
1 Heliod. Zthiop. lib. 6, p. 2 3. 
Homer. Odyſſ. lib. 11, v. 3 Forat. lib. T, fat. 8, v. 22. 
Heliod. CEN: _ Feith. ; Antiq, Homer. lib, I, Cap bh | 
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vocations, and ſecret and myſterious forms, From 
time to time ſhe walked with haſty ſteps, with her 
feet bare, and her hair diſhevelled, uttering horrid 
imprecations and ſuch howlings as at length be- 
trayed her; for they were heard by the guards 
_ ſent by the magiſtrates, who had been long watch- 
ing her motions. They ſeized and dragged ker 
to priſon, The next day we made ſome attempts 

to ſave her, but we were adviſed to let Juſtice take 
its courſes, and to make the beſt of our _ out 
of the town. 


Her profeſſion. is —5 n among * 


Grecks. The people deteſt ſorcereſſes, for they | 


conſider them as the cauſe of all their misfortunes, 
They accuſe them of violating the tombs to muti- 
late the dead*. It is true that moſt of theſe women 
are capable of the blackeſt crimes, and that poiſon 
| ſerves them more effectually than their ſpells. For 
: this reaſon, the magiſtrates in general proceed 
| againſt them with the utmoſt rigour. During my 
reſidence at Athens, I ſaw-one condemned to dic, 
and her relations, who were become her accom- 
_ plices, ſuffered the fame puniſhment *, But the 
_ laws prohibit only the abuſes of this frivolous art; 


_ they. allow incantations to be uſed — 


* 1 
— — — — — — 
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Lucian. in Ali. t. i ii. p. 3M 
t 3 — Pharſal. lib. 6, v. 538, Apul. Metam. lib. 25 p. 33 
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by forceries, and which in their object may even- 
tually prove advantageous to ſociety. They are 
ſometimes uſed againſt the epilepſy , head-achs 7, 
and other diſorders *. Augurs, authorized by the 
magiſtrates, are alſo allowed to call up and ap- 
peaſe the manes of the dead. I ſhall ſpeak more 
particularly of theſe eyocations in my journey into 
Laconia, 

From Hypata we proceeded to Lamia, and 
purſuing our journey through a wild country, and 
over a rugged and uneven road, arrived at Thau- 
maci, where we enjoyed one of the fineſt proſpects 
we had ſeen in Greece“; for this town overlooks 
an immenſe plain, the view of which produces the 
livelieſt and moſt pleaſing emotions. In this rich 
and ſuperb vale ? are ſeveral towns, and among 
others Pharſalos, one. of the largeſt and moſt opu- 
lent in Theſſaly, We viſited them all, and ob- 
tained all the information we could procure re- 
ſpecting their traditions, their government, and 
the character and manners of the inhabitants. 

We need but to glance over the face of the 
country, to be convinced that it muſt formerly 
have contained almoſt as many tribes or nations 


— 
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as it exhibits hills and valleys, Encloſed and de- 


fended at that time by ſtrong batriers, which were 
continually to be attacked or defended, the people 
were rendered brave and enterpriſing; and when 
their manners became more civilized, Theſſaly 
ſtill continued the abode of heroes, and the thea- 
tre of the moſt illuſtrious achievements. Here 
was it that the Centaurs and Lapithæ appeared, 
that the Argonauts embarked; that Hercules died; 
that Achilles was born, that Pirithous lived; and 
hither warriors reſorted from the moſt diſtant 
countries to ſignalize themſelves by deeds of arms. 
The Achæans, the Zolians, the Dorians, from 
whom deſcended the Lacedæmonians, and ſeveral 
other powerful ſtates of Greece, derive their origin 
from Theſſaly. The people who inhabit it at 
preſent are the Theſſalians properly fo called, the 
Oeteans, the Phthiotians, the Malians, the Mag- 
neſians, the Perrhæbians, &c. Theſe nations 
were formerly governed by kings, and afterwards 
gxperienced revolutions common to great and 


k final ſtates ; àt preſent they are for the moſt part 


ſubject to an oligarchy d. 
On certain occaſions, the towns of each of theſe 
ſtates ſend their deputies to a council in which theip 
intereſts are diſcuſſed ©; but. the decrees of theſe 
4 Thaerd P . cap. 31; ts, 5G wok 8; lib. 30. 
cap. 25 3 lib. 42, cap. 38. | 
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aſſemblies are binding only on thoſe who have 
ſubſcribed them. Thus not only are the ſtates 
independent of each other, but this independence 
is extended to the towns of every ſtate. For in- 
ſtance, the ſtate of the Oeteans being divided into 
fourteen diſtrifts f, , the inhabitants of one may re- 
fuſe to follow the 00 to war 7. This exceſſive 
liberty diminiſhes the ſtrength of each ſtate, by 
preventing it from uniting its forces, and produces 
ſuch languor in the public deliberations, that they 
often diſpenſe with convening the aſſemblies bd. 

The confederacy of the Theſſalians properly ſo 
called is the moſt powerful of all, both from the 
number of towns appertaining to it, and from che 
acceſſion of the Magneſians and Perrhzbians, 
whom i it has algoſ brought under FREIE ſub- 

on . 

We meet likewiſe with ſome free cities which 
ſeem unconnected with any of theſe ſtates, and 
which, too weak ſingly to maintain their indepen- 
dence and command a proper reſpect, have 
formed an alliance with two or three other neigh- 


| bouring towns, detached and Kun like them- 


ſelves k. 


The Theſſalians can 4 into . . an 


7 Strab, lib. 97 P- 434 

1 Diod. Sic. lib. 18, p. 595. 

> Liv. lib. 34, cap. 51. _ * 

5 Theop. ap. Athen. bb. 6, p- 265. 

'k * lib. 97 P. 437. Liv. Ib. 42, cap - 53. 
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army of ſix thouſand horſe, and ten thouſand i ts 
fantry ,. excluſive of their archers who are excels 
lent, and the number of whom can be increaſed 
at pleaſure ; for this people are accuſtomed from 
their infancy to draw the bow w. No troops are 
more famous than the Theſſalian cavalry ® ; which 
is got only formidable from the name it has ac- 
quired, but all nations agree that it is almoſt im- 
poſſible to withſtand its ſhock o. 
They are ſaid to have been the firſt . 55 ma- 
naged horſes with the bit, and made uſe of them 
in battle; hence originated, it has been alleged, the 
tradition that a race of creatures called centaury, 
half horſes and half men, formerly exiſted in Theſ- 
*aly?, This fable proves at leaſt the antiquity of 
riding on horſeback among them; and their pre- 
dilection for this exerciſe is evinced by a ceremony 
obſerved at their marriages. After the ſacrifices 
and cuſtomary rites, the bridegroom preſents his 
ſpouſe with a horſe decked opt with all the military 
trappings . 

Theffaly prodyces wine, at, and fruit of diffe- 
rent Kinds. _The land is ſo rich that the corn 
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would grow too faſt, did they not cut it, or turn 
in ſheep to graze on it *. 

The crops, which are in general very plentiful, 
are often deſtroyed by worms. A great quantity 
of corn 1s conveyed on carriages to different ſea- 
ports, and eſpecially to that of Thebes in Phthiotis, 
whence it is exported to foreign countries*. This 
commerce, which produces conſiderable ſums, is 
the more advantageous to the nation, as it is eaſy 
to carry it on, and even to increaſe it, from the 
prodigious number of ſlaves which are known by 
the name of Peneſtæ. They are in general de- 
ſcended from thoſe Perrhæbians and Magneſians 
whom the Theſſalians, after conquering, con- 
demned to ſlavery; a circumſtance which but too 
ſtrongly marks the contradictions of the human 
mind. The Theſſalians are the people who per- 
haps of all the Greeks pride themſelves moſt on 
their liberty , and they were the firſt to reduce 
Greeks to ſlavery : the Lacedzmonians, who are 
no leſs jealous of their freedom, have given the 
ſame example to all Greece *, : 

The Peneſtz have more than once oF 7; 
they : are ſo numerous as Sway, to inſpire dread, 
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fo that their maſters are allowed to make them an 
article of commerce, and ſell them to the other 
inhabitants of Greece, But what is ſtill more 
ſhameful is, that avaricious. men frequently ſteal 
the ſlaves of others, carry off even free Citizens, 
and, loading them with chains, force them on 
board veſſels which are attrafted to the coaſts of 
Thellaly by the thirſt of gain *, 

In the town of Arne, however, I faw ſlaves 
whoſe condition is not ſo bad, They are deſcend. 
ed from thoſe Bœotians who formerly came to 
ſettle in the cguntry, and were at length expelled 
by the Theſſalians. Moſt of them returned to 
their native homes: others, unable to quit their 
habitations, capitulated with their conquerors, 
They conſented to become bondſmen, on condi- 
tion that their maſters ſhould neither deprive them 
of life, nor tranſport them to other countries ; they 
undertook the cultivatiop of the earth, paying an - 
annual tribute. Many of them at preſent are richer 
than their maſters, | 

The Theſſalians receive firangers 25 great 
civility, and treat them with magnificence b. Lux- 
bl is conſpicuous in their dreſs and houſes * : : they 


z Ariftoph. in Plut. v. $20. Schol. bid. 

» Archem. ap. Athen. lib. 6, p. 264. Thucyd. lib. 12. 
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ire fond to exceſs of oſtentation and good living z 
their tables are ſerved with as much refinement as 
profuſion ; and the dancing girls, who are hired 
to amuſe them at entertainments, can only pleaſe 
by laying aſide almoſt every covering of modeſty 
and decency l. 

They are paſſionate, turbulente and ſe difficult 
to govern, that I have ſeen many of their towas 
diſtracted with factions 7. They are reproached, 
like all other poliſhed nations, with not being te- 
nacious obſervers of their word, and of readily 
failing in their engagements with their allies b. 
The education they receive adding only prejudices 
and errors to nature, corruption takes *early root 
among them; example ſoon invites to the com- 
miſſion of ao, and guilt is rendered A 
by impunity *. 

They have cultivated poetry from the moſt 
early ages, and pretend that Theſſaly gave birth 
to Thamyris, Orpheus, Linus, and many others 
who. lived in the heroic age, and whoſe glory re- 
lets honour on their country; but ſince that 
period they have produced no writer, nor any ce- 
lebrated artiſt. About a — and a W 


— 


1 Alben. lib. e en 

* Liv. lib. 34, cap. 51. 

f Tfocr. ep. 2, ad "Phil. t. r | 

1 Demoſth. Orynth. 1, p. 4. Id. adv. Ariſtocr. p. 743: 
'd Plat. in Crit. t. i. p.53. 

off. Obſerv. * Malam, lib. 2, cap. 3, p+ 436. 


Simanides found. "Re Wendt g the charms of 
his poetry *. They have been more attentive in 


| later times to the leſſons of Gorgias the rhetori- - 


cian, and, ſtill prefer the pompous eloquence by 
which he was diſtinguiſhed, but without ſuffering 
it to rectify the falſe ideas they entertain of We. 
and of. virtue”, 1 

They have ſo great a \ talfe for SN 1 
hold it in ſuch eſtimation, as to.apply the terms 
of that art to objects of a far nobler nature. In 
ſome places generals or magiſtrates are called 
chiefs. of the dance *. Their, muſic obſerves a 


medium between the Doric and the Ionic; and - 


it alternately depicts the confidence of preſump- 
tion, and the ſoftneſs of effeminate -pleaſure, it har- 
monizes wich the character and manners of che 
country v. 15 ud 

They never on any occaſion kill n 2 cir- 
cumſtance I ſhould paſs over, were not the ſame, 
puniſhment inflicted on the perſon who. kills; one 
of theſe birds as if he had taken away the life ot 
* . Afoniſhed at ſo. ſingular a law, we en- 

——— 1. — PO 

k Plat. de Aud. Poet. t. li, p. 15. 

1 Plat. in Crit. t. i. p. 53. Id. TW. 14 
© = Lucian, de Salt. cap. 14, t. it. p. 276. XIE 
Lucian gives us an inſcription written by a Theſſalian, and 
conceived in theſe terms: The people 3 — to 


—_ becauſe he danced well in battle.” | 
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. quired the cauſe of it, and were told that ſtorks 

had freed Theſſaly from the enormous ſerpents 
| which formerly infeſted it, and that without this 
law the inhabitants would ſoon have been under the 
neceſſity of abandoning the country ?, as the people 
of a town of Theſſaly, the name of which I have 
forgotten, had been forced to 40 on account of the 
prodigious quantity of moles 3, | 

In our time a power aroſe in the city of Pheie, 
which ſhone with a ſplendid but tranſitory luſtre. 
The firſt foundation of it was laid by Lycophronz ; 
and his ſucceſſor Jaſon raiſed. it ſo high as to 
tender it formidable to all Greece, and even to 
diſtant nations. I have heard ſo much ſpoken of 
this extraordinary man, that I cannot refrain from 
giving a ſhort ſketch of what he did, and what he 
might eventually have done. a 

Jaſon poſſeſſed thoſe qualities which are i 
ſite to the founding of a great empire. He early 
maintained in his pay a body of ſix thouſand 
auxiliary troops, whom he continually exerciſed, 
attaching them to his perſon by rewards when 
they diſtinguiſned themſelves, by the cloſeſt atten- 
tion and care in the hour of ſickneſs, and by 
honourable funerals at their death *, To obtain 
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- admiſſion into, and to remain in this corps, it wa 
neceſſary that the ſoldier ſhould be of approved 
valour, and poſſeſs that intrepidity which he him. 
ſelf diſplayed in difficulties and dangers. Men 
- who perſonally knew him, have told me that his 
body was proof againſt the greateſt fatigues, and 
his activity ſuch as to ſurmount the moſt arduous 
obſtacles; that he could deny himſelf fleep and 
food when it was neceſſary to act; that he wa 
inſenſible, or rather inacceſſible, to the allurements 
of pleaſure ; too prudent to engage in any under. 
taking without a certainty of ſucceſs; and no leſs 
ſkilful than Themiſtocles in penetrating the deſigns 
of the enemy, in concealing his own, and in ſup- 
plying the want of force by ſtratagem or in- 
trigue*: in a word, that he rendered every thing 
ſubſervient to his ambition, and never left any 
thing to chance. 

To complete this Jelineation of his character 
it muſt be added, that he governed his people 
with mildneſs *, and that his friendſhip. was ſo ſin- 
cee, that Timotheus, the Athenian general, to 
whom he was bound- by ties of hoſpitality, being 
accuſed before the aſſembly of the people, Jaſon 
laid aſide the inſignia of the throne, repaired to 
„Athens, mixed, as a ſimple individual, with the 
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friends of the accuſed, and by his ſolicitations 
contributed to ſave his life *. 

After reducing ſome nations to ſubjection, and 
forming treaties of alliance with others, he com- 
municated his projects to the principal chiefs of 
the Theſſalians v7. He repreſented to them that 
the power of the Lacedzmonians was annihilated 
by the battle of Leuctra, that the newly acquired 
aſcendency of the Thebans could be but momen- 
'tary ahd unſtable, and that the Athenian navy, 
which conſtiruted the only ſtrength of that ſtate, 
might ſoon be ſurpaſſed by fleets which could 
eaſily be built in the ports of Theſſaly, He 
added, that by conqueſts and alliances it would 
not be difficult to obtain the empire of Greece, 
and overthrow that of the Perſians, the weakneſs 
'of which had ſo recently been manifeſted by the 
'expeditions of Ageſilaus and the younger Cyrus. 
Theſe ſuggeſtions inflamed every mind; he was 
elected chief and generaliſſimo of the Theſſa- 
lian league, and ſoon found himſelf at the head 
of twenty thouſand infantry, upwards of three 
thouſand horſe, and a very conſiderable number 
(of light troops *. 

Thus circumſtanced, the Thebans Aa his 
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aid againſt the Lacedzmonians *. Though at war 1 
with the Phocians, he ſelected his beſt troops, > 
marched with incredible celerity, and -preceding F 
every where the rumour of his apptoach, formed 
a junction with the Thebans in ſight of the La- 5 
cedæmonian army. To avoid ſtrengthening either 2 
ſtate by a victory which might countera& his K 
views, he engaged them to ſign a truce, fell im. 
mediately on Phocis, which, he laid waſte, and, _ 
after other enterpriſes equally rapid and ſucceſſ- | 
ful, returned to Pherz | crowned with glory, and 1 
courted by different nations which ſolicited his 
| alliance, - 
The time for celebrating the Pythian games was 
now at hand; Jaſon e the project of march- , | 
ing thither with his army b. Some imagined that G 
it was his intention to awe the aſſembly, and ob- le 
rain the ſuperintendance of the games: but as he * 
was known ſometimes to employ extraordinary « 
means for the ſubſiſtence of his troops*®,. the 170 


people of Delphi ſuſpected him of entertaining 
views on the ſacred treaſury 9. When tlie prieſts en- 
quired of the god by what means they ſhould avert 
this ſacrilegious attempt, they were anſwered, that 
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be took that care upon himſelf, A few days af- 
ter, Jaſon was killed at the head of his army, by 
ſeven young conſpirators, who, it is ſaid, had rea- 
ſon to complain of his ſeverity *. | 

Among the Greeks ſome rejoiced at his rt 
becauſe they trembled for their liberty; others, 
whoſe expectations were founded on his projects, 
lamented the event. I know not whether the 
plan of uniting the Greeks and invading - Perſia 
originated with himſelf, or whether he had adopted 
it from one of thoſe ſophiſts, who for ſome time 
had ſo frequently made it a ſubje& of diſcuſſion 
in their writings, and in the general aſſemblies of 
Greece . The project, however, was certainly 
pratticable, and has been juſtified by the event. 
I afterwards ſaw Philip of Macedon give laws to 
Greece, and ſince my return to Scythia have 
learnt that his ſon had overthrown the Perſian em- 
pire, Both followed the ſame ſyſtem as Jaſon, 
who poſſeſſed poſſibly as great abilities as the 
former, and no leſs activity than the latter. 

It was not till ſome years after his death that. 
ve arrived at Pheræ, a pretty conſiderable town 


ſurrounded by gardens >. We expected to have 
found ſome remain of that — which Res 


—— 
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"rendered it iNuſtrious in the time of Jaſon ; bit 
Alexander then reigned, and preſented to Greete 
a ſpeftacle of which 1 had no idea, for I had never 
beheld a tyrant. - The throne on which he at 
was" till recking with the blood of his predeced. 
fors. | I have ſaid that Jaſon was ſlain by conſpi. 
 Fatorsy his two brothers Polydorus and Polyphron 
ſucceeding lum, Polyphron - murdered Polydorus i, 
and was ſoon after aſſaſſinated by Alexander, who 
had 1 ntar eleven 5 when we 
"han Peres BR 
tanks Gr wh ib 
| . vices. Faithleſs with reſpect to treaties, 
and timid and cowardly. in battle, he was ambi- 
tious of conqueſts only that he might glut his 
avarice, and entirely abandoned himſelf to the 
moſt infamous and vile debaucheries l. A band 
of fugitives and vagabonds, tainted with every 
crime, but leſs flagitious than himſelf, become 
Bis ſoldiers and his guards, ſpread defolation over 
his on kingdom, and among the neighbouring 
nations.” He had been known to enter at their 
head into an allied city, aſſemble the citizens under 
various pretexts in the forum, put them to death, 
and give their houſes up to pillage. His arms 
"7 Nenoph. Hiſt. Grac. lib. 6, p. 600. 
- Diod. — 2 374 
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Were at firſt attended with ſome focceſs, but van- 


quiſhed at length by the Thebans, in conjunction 
with ſeveral of the ſtates of Theſſaly *, he was 
reduced to exerciſe his fury on his own ſubjects; 
ſome were buried alive ; others; encloſed in the 
{kins of bears and wild . boars, were purſued and 
torn; by dogs habituated to this ſort of chace. He 
made a ſport. of their torments, and their cries 

ſerved only to harden his obdurate ſoul. Yet he 
ſurpriſed himſelf one day on the point of ſhed- 
ding tears: this happened at a repreſentation of 
the Troades of Euripides; but he inſtantly left 
the theatre; ſaying; that he ſhould bluſh indeed 


if, when he could ſce the blood of his ſubjects 


flow. utimoved; he ſhould appear affected at the 
misfortunes of Hecuba and Andromache 5. 

The inhabitants of Pheræ paſſed their lives in 
terror, and in that ſtate of dejection which an ex- 
ceſs of oppreſſion naturally produces; and which 


is in itſelf an additional misfortune. They dared 


not even to breathe a figh; and the wiſhes which 
they ſecretly formed for liberty ended in _ 
tent deſpair. f 

Alexander, d by the 580 with which he 
tormented others, experienced the common lot of 
— . of hating and being hated. In his 
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eyes were diſcoverable, through the ſymptdms of 
cruelty, all that anxiety, diſtruſt, and terror, that 


harrowed up his ſoul. ' Every thing around him 


was an object of ſuſpicion. He trembled even at 
the Gght of his guards. He took precautions 
againſt his wife Thebe, whom he loved with as 
much fury as jealouſy, if we may dignify by the 
name of love that ferocious paſſion which im- 
pelled him to her perſon. He paſſed the night at 
the top of his palace, in an apartment to which he 
' aſcended by a ladder, and the avenues to which 
were defended by a huge dog, who would have 
ſpared neither the king, the queen, nor the ſlave 
that ſupplied him with victuals. Hither the ty- 
rant retired every night, preceded by his ſlave, 
who carried a naked ſword, and cxamined every 
corner of the apartment?, 

| I ſhall now proceed to relate a ſingular fact, 
For ſhall accompany it with no reflection. Eu- 
demus of Cyprus, in his way from Athens to Ma- 
cedonia, fell ill at Pheræ . As I had frequently 
ſeen him in company with Ariſtotle, whoſe friend 
he was, I attended him during his ſickneſs with 
all the care in my power. One evening, when his 
phyſicians had aſſured me that they deſpaired of his 


Cure, wa was ſeated by his bed: moved atmy HOTTER, | 


te os 


15 Cicer. de Offic. lib. 2, cap. 7, t. iii. p. 233. Valer. Maxim, 
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ke ſtretched out his hand, and ſaid to me in a dying 
voice: I may truſt a ſecret to your friendſhip, 
which it would be dangerous to reveal to another, 
Two or three nights ſince, a young man of aſtos 
niſhing beauty appeared to me in a dream; he 


warned me that I ſhould recover, and return to 
my country in five years ; and, as a token of the 
truth of his prediction, added, that the tyrant had 
but a few days to live. I conſidered this ſtory of 
Eudemus as a proof that he was ſeized by a de- 
lrium, and returned home overwhelmed with 

The next morning, at break of day, we were 
awakened by repeated acclamations; He is dead, 
the tyrant is no more; he has periſhed by the 
hands of the queen | We ran directly to the pa- 
| lace, where we ſaw the body of Alexander aban- 
doned to the inſults of the populace, who were 
trampling him under their feet*, and extolling in 
tranſports the courage oß the queen; for ſhe, 
from her hatred of tyranny, or to avenge her 
perſonal injuries, had put herſelf at the head of 
the conſpiracy. Some ſaid that Alexander was on 
the point of repudiating her; others, that he had 
put to death àa young Theſſalian who was her fa- 
youritez and others again, that Pelopidas, who 
ſome years before had fallen into the hands of 


Plut. in _ —2 lib. 7, cap, 1, p. 410. 
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Alexander, had, whilſt a priſoner, an interview 
Vith the queen, and exhorted her, by reſtoring 
her country to freedom, to render herſelf worthy of 
her birth *, for ſhe was the daughter of king Ja- 
ſon. However this may be, Thebe having formed 
her plan, cold her three brothers, Tiſiphonus, Py. 
tholaus, and Lycophron, that her huſband was de- 
ter nined on their deſtruction; and from that 
moment they reſolved on his. The 1 
day ſhe kept them concealed in the palace“: in 
the evening Alexander, intoxicated with wine, 
aſcended to his apartment, threw himſelf on his 
bed, and went to ſleep. Thebe immediately came 
down, ſent the flave and the dog out of the way, 
returned with the conſpirators, and ſeized the 
ſword ſuſpended at the head of the bed. At this 
moment their courage had nearly failed them; 
but Thebe threatening, if they heſitated, to 
awaken the king, they fell upon him, and put an 
end to his life with repeated blows. 

-1 immediately went to impart this news to Eu- 
demus, who did not ſeem ſurpriſed at it. He 
ſoon recovered his ſtrength, and died five years 
after in Sicily. Ariſtotle, who has ſince dedicated a 
| dialogue on the ſoul to the memory of his friend 7, 
Us * chat the dream was | accompliſhed in in 
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all its circumſtances, fince to leave heard 
death is to return to our country *. 


The conſpirators, after ſuffering the inkidibirits 


of Phet u Breathe a white, [divided ch fore 


reign power between them, and committed ſo 
many acts of injuſtice, that they compelled their 
ſubjects to call in Philip of Macedon to their ſuc- 
cour*. He came, and not only expelled the ty- 
rants of Pherz, but thoſe who had eſtabliſhed" 
themſelves in other cities. The fignal ſervice he 
thus rendered to the Theſſalians fo attached them 
to his intereſt *, that they followed him in moſt of 
his enterpriſes, and greatly contributed to his . 
ture ſucceſs. 

After having viſited the environs of Pbere, No 
eſpecially its harbour, named Pagaſæ, which is at 
the diſtance of ninety ſtadia from the city *, 
we made an excurſion into the ſouthern parts of 
Magneſia, and afterward inclined our courſe to- 
wards the north, keeping the chain of mountains 
called Pelion on our right. This country is de- 
lightful, from the mildneſs of the climate, the va- 
tiety of the proſpects it affords, and the* number 
— — by che branches of 3 
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+ Cicer. de Divin. lib. x 25, t. Ui, p. 2 
» Diod. Sic. lib, 16, p. aid. aft * 2 
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| tains Pelion and Offa, more particularly in the 
northern part. 


On one of the ſummits of Mount Pelion ſtands 
2 temple dedicated to Jupiter; and near it is the 


celebrated. cave in which Chiron is ſaid formerly 
to have dwelt *, and which till bears his name. 
We: aſcended this part of the mountain in the 
train of a proceſſion of young people, who go an- 
npally, in the name of one of the adjacent towns, 
to. offer a ſacrifice to the ſovereign of the gods, 
Though it was the middle of ſummer, and the 
heat exceſſive at the foot of the mountain, we 
were obliged to follow their example, and cover 
ourſelves with thick garments. The cold at this 
height is extremely ſharp; but its ſeverity is leſs 
felt by the traveller, becauſe his attention is en- 


gaged by the magnificent proſpect of the fea on one 


ſide, and of the plains of Theſſaly on the other. 
The mountain is covered with firs, cypreſſes, 
_ cedars, and a variety of trers ; as alſo different 
kinds of ſimples much uſed in medicine We 
vVere ſhewn a root reſembling thyme in its ſmell, 
which, as we were told, is fatal to ſerpents, and, if 
taken in wine, is an o antidote, againſt. their bite c 


| | * Find Pyth, 4 4s v. 181. Piecarh. ap, Grogr Mio. t. i. 
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A certain ſhrub grows here likewiſe, the root of 
which 1s a remedy for the gout, the bark for tha 
colic, and the leaves for defluxions in the eyes“; 
but the ſecret of preparing and uſing it is in the 
hands of a fingle family, who pretend that it has 
been tranſmitted to them from father to ſon, from 
the time of Chiron the centaur, to whom they 
aſcribe i its firſt diſcovery. They derive no advan- 
tage from it, hut think it their duty gratuitouſly 
to diſtribute theſe remedies to ſuch ſick perſong 
as come to ſolicit their aſſiſtance, 

Deſcending from the mountain with the proceſ. 
on, we were invited to the entertainment which 
concludes the ceremony: we then ſaw a kind of 
dance performed, peculiar to ſome of the people 
of Theſſaly, and well calculated to excite the 
courage and vigilance of the inhabitants of the 
country i. A Magneſian preſents himſelf with his 
arms, which he lays down, and imitates the geſ- 
- fures and manner of a man ſowing and tilling his 
field in time of war. Fear is depicted in his 
countenance; he turns his head on every ſide, and 
perceives one of the enemy's ſoldiers endeavout- 
ing to ſurpriſe him; he inſtantly ſeizes his arms, 
attacks the ſoldier, defeats him, faſtens him to hig 
auen. and drives him before him. All thelo 
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movements are . in execs the found 
of the flute. 

Continuing our journey, te dn 
rium. This town, ſituated on an eminence at the 
foot of Mount Offa, commands a fine proſpect of 
à rich country. The purity of the air and the 
number of ſtreams which water the neighbour. 
ing lands render it one of the moſt agreeable 
places of reſidence in Greece*, From hence to 
Lariſſa the country is fertile and very populous. 
It increaſes in beauty as we approach this city, 
which is · juſtly deemed the firſt and richeſt in 


Theſſaly. The river Peneus, which rolls its 


tranſparent waters at the foot of its walls!, | greatly 
contributes to its embelliſnment. 

We lodged at the houſe of Amyntor, where we 
ſound every. accommodation to be expected from 
the ancient. friendſhip by which he was nnn to 
the father of Phi lots. 

We were impatient to viſit Tempe. This 
name, which is common to ſeveral valleys in the 
diſtrict, is more particularly given to that formed 
by the approach of Mount Olympus and Mount 
Oſſa. It is the only high road from Theſſaly to 
Macedon. Amyntor gave us his company. We 


took a * and — at fun. riſe on the 22 
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peus, the fifteenth of the month Metageitnion . 
We preſently came in ſight of ſeveral towns, ſuch as 
Phalanna,;Gyrton, Elatea, Mopſium, and Homolis ; 
ſone ſeated on the banks of the river, others on the 
adjoining heights® =, After paſſing the mouth of the 
Titareſius, the waters of which are not ſo clear as 
thoſe of the Peneus®, we arrived at Gonnus, dif. 
tant one hundred and ſixty ſtadia ® from Lariſſa. 
The valley here begins, and the river is ſhut in 
between Mount Offa on the right, and Olympug 
on the leſt, which is ſomething more than ten ſta- 
dia i in height F. 

According to an ancient tradition, theſe moun- 
tains were ſeparated by an earthquake that opened 
a paſſage for the waters which overflowed the 
country *, It is certain, however, that if this 
paſſage were obſtructed, the Peneus could no 
longer find a way; for this river, which receives 
ſeveral others in its courſe, flows through a country 
that gradually riſes from its banks to the ſurround. 
ing hills and mountains; on which account-it has 
been ſaid, that had not the Theſſalians ſubmitted . 
to Xerxes, that monarch would have taken poſſeſ- 


n 


1 , 
* The roth of Auguſt of the year 357 before Chad. 6 
= Liv. lib. 42, cap. 61. 
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Gon of Gonnus, and there have conſtructed a dyke 


and ftopped the ſtream of the river d. 

This town is very important from its ſituation , 
it is the key of Theſſaly on the fide of Macedo. 
nia*, as the paſs of Thermopylz is on the ſide of 
Phocis. | Ve: 

The valley ftretches from ſouth-weſt to north- 
eaſt ; its length is forty ſtadia*#, and its greateſt 
breadth about two ſtadia and a half *+; but in 
ſome places it becomes ſo narrow that it does not 
appear to be above a hundred feet wide * . 

The mountains are covered with poplars, planes, 
and afh-trees of aſtoniſhing deauty 7. From their 
fides guſh forth ſprings of water as pure as cryſtal *, 
.and from the intervals which ſeparate their ſum- 
mits iſſues a cool air which the traveller breathes 
with indeſcribable pleaſure. The river almoſt 


every where preſents him with a peaceful ſtream, 
and in certain places embraces iſlands, which it 
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maintains in perpetual verdure :. Grottos exca- 
vated in the hill ſides*, and plots of graſs extend- 
ing along the banks of the river, ſeem to indicate 
the aſylum of repoſe and pleaſure, But what we 
moſt admired was a kind of intelligent plan 
in the diſtribution of the ornaments which embel- 
liſh theſe retired ſcenes. Elſewhere art ſtrives to 
imitate nature; but here nature ſeems to endea- 
vour to imitate art. Laurels and different kinds 
of ſhrubs form themſelves into arbours and groves, 
and exhibit a beautiful contraſt with the clumps of 
trees diſperſed over the foot of Olympus ©. The 
rocks are clothed with a ſpecies of ivy, and the 
trees, ornamented with plants which wind around 
their trunks, interweave their branches and 
drop in feſtoons and garlands. Every object, in 
a word, on this enchanting ſpot, contributes to 
complete the moſt pictureſque ſcenery. The eye 
ſeems to reſpire coolneſs on every fide *, and the 
ſoul to receive a new portion of life. 

The ſenſations of the Greeks are ſo lively, and 
the climate they inhabit is ſo warm, that we can- 
not be ſurpriſed at the emotions they experience 
at the ſight, nay even at the recollection, of this 


0 —— Deſeription of the Eaſt, t. iii. p. 152. 
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4 Var. Hiſt. lib. 3, cap. 1. lin. lib. 16, cape 446 
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charming valley: to the picture I have beei 
ſketching I muſt add, that in the ſpring it is every 


where enamelled with flowers, and that birds with- 
out number ſend forth their warblings , rendered; 
as it were, ſtill mote melodious and tender by the 
folitude and ſeaſon. 

In the mean time we continued nity to follow 
the courſe of the Peneus, and my eyes, though at- 
trafted by a multitude of pleaſing objects, inceſ. 
ſantly reverted to the river. Sometimes I beheld 
its waters glittering through the foliage that over. 
ſhaded its banks /; ſometimes approaching the 
ſhore, I contemplated the peaceful ſucceſſion of 
its waves c, which ſeemed mutually to ſuſtain each 
other, and purſued their courſe without tumult and 
without effort. Such, ſaid I to Amyntor, is the 
image of a pure and tranquil ſoul : one virtue na- 
turally ariſes from another, and all act in concert 
and in peace. The foreign ſhade of vice alone 
heightens their luſtre by its oppoſitiom Amyntor 
replicd, I will now ſhew you the image of ambi- 
tion, and the fatal effects which it produces. 
Hie then conducted me into one of the narrow 
paſſes of Mount Offa, which tradition has made 
the ſcene of the combat between the Titans and 
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the gods. There an impetuous torrent raſhes pre- 
cipitately over a bed of rocks, ſhaking them by 
the violence of its fall. We came to a ſpot where 
the waves violently. compreſſed were labouring to 
force a paſſage, They daſhed againſt each other, 
flew up, and fell back roaring into à gulph, 
whence they ſhot forth again with 2 fury 
to break and foam in the air. 

My whole attention was fixed on dis Weng 
when, caſting my eyes around me, I found 'myſelf 
encloſed between two black and arid mountains, 
furrowed through the whole extent of their ſides 
by deep chaſms. Near their ſummits the clouds 
moved heavily along amid funereal trees, or re- 
mained ſuſpended over their ſterile branches. 
Below I beheld nature in ruins ; mountains crum- 
bled down lay covered with their own fragments, 
and preſented to the eye only menacing rocks con- 
fuſedly piled up. What power, ſaid I, has torn 
aſunder the bands of theſe enormous maſſes ? 
Was it the fury of the northern blaſts ? Was it a 
total overthrow of the globe? or was it indeed 
the terrible gengeance of the gods againſt the 
Titans? I know not: but to this terrific valley 
ſhould conquerors come to contemplate the pic- 
ture of the ravages with which they afflict the 
earth. | 

We haſtened to leave this place, and found our 


atzention excited by the melodious ſounds of 2 
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Jyre b, and by voices ſtill more enchanting. Thii 
was the Theoria, or deputation ſent to Temper 
every ninth year by the inhabitants of Delphi. 
They allege that Apollo came to their city with 
a crown and branch of laurel gathered in this val- 
ley, and that it is in commemoration. of this cir- 
cumſtance- that they ſend. the deputation we now 
ſaw arrive. It was compoſed of the moſt beautiful 
youths of Delphi. They offered a pompous ſacri- 
fice on an altar erected near the banks of the Pe- 
neus, and, after cutting branches from the ſame 
Aurel: tree whence the god had taken his crown, 
ahey departed ſinging hymns. 

On coming out of the valley the-moſt beautiful 
ſcene that can be imagined opened to our view. 
We ſurveyed an immenſe plain covered with 
Houſes and trees, in which the river enlarging its 
channel, and becoming more gentle in its courſe, 
ſeems to multiply itſelf by innumerable windings. 
At the diftance of ſome ſtadia appears the Ther- 
maic gulph; beyond it is ſeen the peninſula of 


Pallene, while at a ſtill greater diſtance Mount 


Athos finally terminates this noble proſpect k. 
We intended to return in the evening to Gon- 
nus; but a violent ſtorm — us to * the 
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hight in a houſe fituated on the ſea ſhore, the ha- 
bitation of a Theſſalian, who received us with the 
utmoſt hoſpitality. He had reſided ſome time at 
the court of king Cotys, and during ſupper en- 
tertained us with ſome anecdotes relative to that 
prince. 

Cotys, ſaid he, is the wealthieſt, the moſt vo- 
luptuous, and moſt intemperate of the Thracian 
kings. Beſides other branches of revenue, he an- 
nually receives upwards of two hundred talents * 
from the harbours which he poſſeſſes in the Cher- 
ſoneſus |, yet his treaſures ſcarcely ſuffice to gratify 
his various caprices. 

In ſummer he wanders, attended by his court, 
in foreſts, through which are cut magnificent high 
roads, Whenever he meets with a pleaſing pro- 
ſpe& and refreſhing ſhades near the banks of a 
rivulet, there he halts, and reſigns himſelf to all 
the exceſſes of the table, Ar preſent he is hurried 
away by a delirium which would only excite pity, 
did not folly joined to power render paſſions cruel. 
Who do you imagine is the ohject of his love ? 
Minerva. At firſt he commanded one of his 
miſtreſſes to adorn herſelf with the inſignia of that 
divinity ; but as this expedient only contributed 
to inflame him more, he determined to eſpouſe 
the goddeſs. The nuptials were celebrated with 


* Upwards of 1,080,000 livres (45, Oc l.) 
! Demoſth. in Ariſtocr. p. 743. 
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the greateſt magnificence; I was invited to the 
wedding. He waited impatiently for his bride, 
and in the interval got drunk. Towards the end 
of the entertainment, one of his guards went, by 
his order, to the tent in which the nuptial bed was 
Prepared, and, on his return, informing him that 
Minerva was not yew arrived, Cotys pierced him 
with an arrow which laid him dead on the place. 
Another of his guards underwent the ſame fate, 
A third, warned by their example, ſaid, that he 
had juſt ſeen the goddeſs, who was in bed, and 
had been long waiting for the king. At theſe 
words, ſuſpecting he had obtained the favours of 
his ſpouſe, he flew upon him in a rage, and tore 
him in pieces with his own hands w. 

Such was the narrative of the Theſſalian. Some 
time after two brothers, Heraclides and Python, 
conſpired againſt Cotys, and put him to death. 
The Athenians having alternately had reaſon to 
be ſatisfied with, and to complain of this prince, 
at the beginning of his reign decree him a crown 
of gold with the privileges of a citizen; and af- 
ter his death conferred the fame honours on his 
aſſaſſins *. 

The ſtorm ended with the night; and, when we 
awoke, the ſea was calm, and the ſky ſerene : we 
returned to the valley, where we ſaw preparations 
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for a feſtival annually celebrated by the Theſſa- 
lians, in commemoration of the earthquake, which, 
by giving a paſſage to the waters of the Peneus, 
drained the beautiful plains of Lariſſa. 

The inhabitants of Gonnus, Homolis, and other 
adjacent towns, ſucceſſively arrived in the valley. 
Incenſe was burning on all ſides , and the river 
covered with boats perpetually going up and 
coming down. Tables were ſpread in the thick- 
ets, on the lawn, on the banks of the river, in the 
little iſlands, and near the ſprings which guſh out 
of the mountains. This feſtival is remarkable for 
the following ſingularity : during its celebration 
there is no diſtinction between the ſlaves and their 
maſters, or rather the former are ſerved by the lat- 
ter. This new authority they exerciſe with a li- 
berty which ſometimes is carried to licentiouſneſs, 
and which ſerves only to increaſe the general 
mirth. With the pleaſures of the table are mingled 
thoſe of dancing, muſic, and many other exer- 
ciſes, which are continued till the night is very far 
advanced, 

We returned next day to Lariffa, and a few 
days after had an opportunity of ſeeing a bull 
fight, I had already been a witneſs to ſeveral, in 
different towns of Greece® ; but the Lariſſæans 


0 Athen. lib. 14, p. 639. Allan. Van Hiſt. lib. | 35 cap. 1. 
Meurſ. in He. 

? Plin, lib. 8, eap. 4 5, f. i. p. 472. Sueton. in Claud. cap. 2 r. 
Heliod. Æthiop. lib, 10, p 5 Salmaſ, in Pollion. p. 286, 
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are the moſt remarkable for their {kill and addreſs. 
The ſcene lay in the neighbourhood of that town : 
ſeveral bulls were let looſe, and attacked by the 
ſame number of horſemen, who purſued and 
goaded them with a kind of darts. Each horſe- 
man muſt confine himſeif to one bull, gallop by 
the ſide of him, alternately irritate and avoid him, 
and, after exhauſting the ſtrength of the animal, 
ſeize him by the horns, and throw him down, 


without himſelf diſmounting. Sometimes he ruſhes 


on the bull foaming with rage, and, diſregard- 
ing the violent ſhocks he frequently encounters, 
brings him to the ground in the ſight of an im- 
menſe multitude of ſpectators, who celebrate his 
triumph. 

This town is governed by a few magiſtrates, 
who are elected by the people, and who think 
themſelves bound to flatter their conſtituents and 
facrifice their welfare to their caprices 9, | 

Naturaliſts affirm, that ſince a paſſage has been 
formed to let off the ſtagnant waters which co- 
vered the environs of this town in many places, 
the air is become more pure and colder, They 
allege two obſcrvations in ſupport of this opinion. 


Olive trees. formerly were very numerous and 


. flouriſhing in this diſtrict; at preſent they are un- 
able to endure the ſeverity of the winters : the 


— — 
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vines too are often frozen, which in former times 
was never known to happen”. 

It was now autumn; and as this ſeaſon is uſually 
very fine in Theſſaly, and of long continuance *, 
we made ſome excurſions to the neighbouring 
towns: but the time of our departure being ar- 
rived, we reſolved to paſs through Epirus, and 
accordingly took the road to Gomphi, a town 
ſituated at the foot of Mount Pindus. 


_— 


r Theophr. de Cauſ. Plant. lib. 5, cap. 20. 
Id. Hiſt. Plant, lib, 3, cap. 7. 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 


Tour through Epirus, Acarnania, and Aiteha, Orach 
of Dodona. Leap of Leucata *, 


OUNT Pindus ſeparates Theſſaly from 
Epirus. We paſſed it above Gomphi*, 
and entered the country of the Atharnanians, 
From hence we might have made a vilit to the 
oracle of Dodona, which is at no great diſtance; 
but beſides the difficulty of paſſing mountains 
already covered with ſnow, and the extreme ſe- 
verity of the winter at that place *, we had ſeen fo 
many oracles in Bceotia, that they inſpired us with 
diſguſt rather than curioſity : we reſolved therefore 
to purſue our journey directly to Ambracia by a 
very ſhort but rugged road *. 
This city, which was tounded by a colony from 
Corinth, is ſituated on a gulph, which bears 


—c — 


* See the — map of Greece. 
t Liv. lib. 32, cap. 14. 

v Homer. Ihad. 2, v. 750, 

x Liv, ibid. cap. 15. 

7 Thucyd. lib, 2, cap. 80. 
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likewiſe the name of Ambracia* . To the weſt 
flows the river Arethon; and to the eaſtward is an 
eminence on which ſtands a citadel, The walls 
are about twenty-four ſtadia in circumference *+. 
Within the city the eye is attracted by temples 
and other beautiful monuments® ; and without, 
by fertile plains of great extent. We paſſed a 
few days here, and acquired ſome general know- 
ledge of Epirus. 

Mount Pindus to the eaſt, and the gulph of 
Ambracia to the ſouth, in ſome meaſure ſeparate 
Epirus from the reſt of Greece. Different chains 
of mountains cover the interior part of the coun. 
try ; towards the ſea coaſts we meet with pleaſing 
proſpects and rich plains 4. Among the rivers by 
which it is watered, the moſt remarkable are, the 
Acheron, which falls into a moraſs of the ſame 
name, and the Cocytus, whoſe waters are of a 
diſagreeable flavour ©, Not far diſtant is the lake 
Aornus or Avernus, from which exhale peſtilential 


— — 


* 


2 Strab. lib. 7, p. 32 5. ; 
* This is the ſame gulph in which the battle of Actium was 


fought. See the plan and deſcription of it in the Mem. de Acad. 
des Bell. Lettr. t. xxxii. p. 513. 


+ Liv, lib. 38, cap ; 
+ Almoſt a . See table ix, vol. vii. 
d Diczarch. v. 28, ap. Geogr. Min. t. ii. p. 3+ 


< Polyb. Excerpt. Legat. cap. 27, p. 827 et 828. Liv, 
lib. 38, cap. 


4 Strab. ibid. p- 324. 
* Pauſan, lib, 1, cap. 17, p. 40. 
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vapours that infect the airf, By theſe marks it is 
eaſy to recognize the country where, in the earlieſt 


ages, men had placed the infernal manſions. As 


Epirus was at that time the laſt country known 
towards the weſt, it was conſidered as the region 
of darkneſs; but, in proportion as the limits of 
the known world extended on that ſide, hell 
changed its poſition, and was ſucceſſively placed 
in Italy and Iberia, but uniformly in thoſe parts 
where the light of day ſeemed to be extinguiſhed, 

Epirus poſſeſſes ſeveral tolerable harbours. The 
inhabitants export, among other articles, from this 
province, fleet horſes for racing :, and large ſhep- 
herds dogs, which bear ſome reſemblance to the 
Epirotes their maſters, the - ſlighteſt provocation 
putting them into a rage. Certain quadrupeds 
here attain to a prodigious ſize : a perſon muſt 
ſtand upright, or ſtoop but alittle, to milk their 
cows, which give a ſurpriſing quantity of milk i. 

I was told of a fountain in the country of the 
Chaonians, the water of which is impregnated with 
ſalt, to extract which it is boiled till it is evapo- 
rated, and the ſediment is ſalt white as ſnow *, 

Beſides ſeveral Greek colonies ſettled in different 


— — 


f Pauſan. lib, g, cap. 30, p. 768. Plin, lib, 4, cap 1, p. 188. 


r Achill. Tat. lib. 1, v. 420. 

h Alian. de Animal. lib, 3, cap. 2. Suid. in Moo. 
Ariſtot. Hiſt, Animal, lib, 3, cap. 21, t. i. p. 8132. 
* Id. Meteor, lib, 2, cap, 3. | 
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diſtricts of Epirus !, there are in this country four- 
teen ancient nations, moſt of them barbarous, and 
diſperſed in rude towns n; ſome of whom at dif- 
ferent periods have had various forms of govern- 
ment®; others, as the Moloſſi, who for the laſt 
nine centuries have obeyed a ſuccefſion of princes 
of the ſame family. This 1s one of the moſt an- 
cient and moſt illuſtrious houſes of Greece, deriv- 
ing its origin from Pyrrhus, ſon of Achilles, whoſe 
deſcendants from father to ſon have poſſeſſed a 
throne which has never experienced the ſlighteſt 
concuſſion. Philoſophers attribute the perma- 
nency of this kingdom to the limited dominion of 
the prince, alleging, that the leſs the power poſ- 
ſeſſed by ſovereigns, the leſs are they ambitious 
and inclined to deſpotiſm . The ſtability of this 
ſtate is maintained by ancient uſage. When a 
prince ſucceeds to the throne, the nation aſſem- 
bles in one of the principal cities. After the cere- 
monies preſcribed by religion, the ſovereign and 
his ſubjects mutually engage by an oath, in pre- 
ſence of the altars, the former to reign according 
to the laws, the latter to defend the prince ſo long 
as he ſhall act conformably to thoſe laws ?-. 


— 
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' Demoſth. de Halon. p. 73. 
1 Theop. ap. Strab. lib, 7, p. 323. Sylax, Peripl. ap. Geogr. 
In. t. 1. P- 2. ; 4 
a Homer, Odyſſ. 14, v. 315. Thucyd. lib. 2, cap. 80. 
* Ariſtot. de Rep. lib. 5, cap. 11, t. ii. p. 406. 
e Plut. iu Pyrrh. t. i. p. 385. 
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A remarkable revolution took place in the laſt 
century, in the government and manners of the 
Moloſſi . One of their kings left at his death an 
only ſon, yet in the tender age of childhood, and 
whoſe education appeared to the people the moſt 
important of their cares. They entruſted it to 
men of wiſdom, who formed the project of bring- 


ing up their pupil far from the temptations of, 
pleaſure and of flattery. They took him to Athens, 


and in that republic he learnt the reciprocal du. 
ties of ſovereigns and ſubjects. On his return to 
his dominions he exhibited a true greatneſs of 
mind, by preſcribing bounds to his own authority, 
He eſtabliſhed a ſenate, laws, and magiſtrates. Let- 
ters ſoon flouriſhed under his auſpices, and by his 
example. The Moloſſi, by whom he was adored, 
became ſoon more civilized in their manners, and 
aſſumed the ſuperiority inſeparable from improve. 
ment and knowledge over the barbarous nations 
of Epirus. 

In one of the northern diſtricts of Epirus ſtands 
the town of Dodona, in which is the temple of 
Jupiter, and the moſt ancient oracle of Greece", 
It ſubſiſted in remote ages, when the inhabitants 
had but a confuſed idea of the divinity ; yet were 
they already anxious to pierce the veil of futu- 
rity : ſo true is it, that the deſire of knowing is 


— 
— — 


4 Plut. in Pyrrh. t. i. p. 383. Juſtia, lib, 17, cap. 3. 
* Herodet, lib. 2, cap. 52. 
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one of the moſt ancient, as it is one of the 
molt fatal maladies of the human mind. There 
is another too of no leſs antiquity among the 
Greeks, which is their practice of referring to pre- 
ternatural cauſes not only the phænomena of na- 
ture, but the cuſtoms and inſtitutions with the 
origin of which they are unacquainted. When 
we purſue the chain of their traditions, we find 
then: all terminate in prodigies. Nothing leſs 
therefore was neceſſary to inſtitute the oracle of 
Dodona, and the following is the account given of 
its origin by the prieſteſſes of the temples. 

Once on a time two black pigeons flew from the 
city of Thebes in Egypt, and alighted, the one in 
Libya, and the other at Dodona, The latter 
ſitting on an oak diſtinctly pronounced theſe 
words: © Inſtitute on this ſpot an oracle in honour 
of Jupiter.” The other pigeon enjoined the ſame 
thing to the inhabitants of Libya, and both were 
conſidered as the interpreters of the will of the gods, 
However abſurd this ſtory may be, it appears to 
have a ſort of foundation in fact. The Egyptian 
prieſts maintain, that two prieſteſſes carried their 
facred rites in former times to Libya and Dodona; 
and in the language of the ancient people of Epi- 
rus, the ſame word ſignities both a pigeon and an 
old woman*, 


—__——— 


Herodot. lib. 2, cap. 55. 5 

t Strab. in Suppl. lib. 7, ap. Geogr. Min. t. ii. p. 103. Serv. 
in Virgil. Eclog. 9, v. 13, Schol. Sophocl. in Trachin. v. 175, 
Mem, de V Acad. des Bell. Lettr. t. v. Hiſt. p. 35. 
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Dodona is ſituated at the foot of Mount Toma: 
rus, in which riſe a great number of inexhauſtible 
ſprings . It is indebted for its wealth and fame 
to the ſtrangers who come to conſult the oracle, 
The temple of Jupiter and the porticos around 
it are decorated with innumerable ſtatues, and 
_ offerings from almoſt every nation on earth *, 
The ſacred foreſt is cloſe to the temple “, and 
among the oaks of which it is compoſed there is 
one that bears the name of the divine or prophetic 
oak, which for a long ſeries of ages * has been 
conſecrated by the piety of nations. 

Not far from the temple is a ſpring which is 
every day dry at noon, and at its greateſt height 
at midnight, between which times it continues 
gradually to increaſe and decreaſe, It is ſaid 
likewiſe to exhibit a ſtill more extraordinary phæ- 
nomenon, Though its water 1s cold, and ex- 
tinguiſhes lighted torches plunged into it, yet it 
lights torches which are extinguiſhed when they 
are brought within a certain diſtance*®, The 
foreſt of Dodona is ſurrounded by moraſſes, but 


— 
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ID lib. 7, p. 328. Theop. ap. Plin, lib, 4, cap. 1, t. i. 
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* Polyb, lib. 4, p. 331 ; lib. 5, p. 358. 

y Serv. in Virgil. Georg. lib. 1 „v. 149. 

» Pauſan. lib. 8, p. 643. 

Plin. lib. 2, cap. 103, t. i. p. 120. Mela, . er 3. 

* See note at the end of the volume. 
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the territory in general is very fertile, and nu- 
merous flocks cover its rich meadows®, 

The deciſions of the oracle are delivered by 
three prieſteſſes ©, except to the Bœotians, who 
muſt receive them from ſome of the miniſters 
appertaining to the temple . This people having 
once conſulted the oracle on an enterpriſe they 
meditated, the prieſteſs anſwered : Commit an 
act of impiety, and you will ſucceed.” The 
Bœotians, who ſuſpected her of favouring the 
enemy, threw her immediately into the fire, ſay- 
ing: If the prieſteſs deceives us, ſhe merits 
death; if ſhe ſpeaks the truth, we obey the oracle 
by committing an impious action.“ The two 
other prieſteſſes attempted to juſtify their compa- 
nion, alleging that the oracle had merely com- 
manded the Bœotians to carry away the ſacred 
tripods they had in their own temple, and convey 
them to that of Jupiter at Dodona, It was, how- 
ever, determined, that the prieſteſſes ſhould never 
more anſwer the queſtions of the Bœotians. 

The gods reveal their ſecrets to the prieſteſſes 
of this temple in various modes. Sometimes theſe 
women go into the ſacred foreſt, and placing 


1 33 
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Apoll. ap. Strab. lib. 7, p. 328. Heſtod, ap. Schol, So- 
phocl. in Trachin. v. 1183. 

Herodot. lib. 2, cap. 55. Strab. lib. 7, p. 329. 
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themſelves by the prophetic tree , attentively 
obſerve the murmur of its leaves agitated by the 
zephyrs, or the groaning of its branches beaten 
by the ſtorm. At other times, ſtopping at the 
| fide of a ſpring which guſhes from the foot of 
this tree f, they liſten to the noiſe produced by 
the bubbling of its fleeting waters : they carefully 
remark the gradations of the founds that ſtrike 
their ear, and, conſidering them as preſages of fu. 
ture events, interpret them according to eſta- 
bliſhed rules, or, more frequently, in conformity 
to the queſtions ſubmitted to their deciſion, _ 

They obſerve the ſame method to explain the 
noiſe produced by the claſhing of ſeveral copper 
baſons ſuſpended round the temple *, and which 
are ſo placed as to be all put in motion if one is 
ſtruck. The prieſteſs, attentive to the ſound as it 
is communicated, modified, and dies away, de- 
duces from this confuſed din a variety of pre- 
dictions. | | 

Nor is this all: near the temple are two co- 
lumns b, on one of which is a brazen veſſel, and on 


© Homer. Odyſſ. lib. 14, 2 Aſchyl. in Prom. v. 831. 
Sophocl. in Trachin. v. 174. Euttath, in Hom, Iliad, 2, t. i. 
p. 335. Pailoſtr. Icon? lib. 2, cap. 34, &c. 

Serv. in Virg. Encid. lib. 3, v. 466. 

2 Mened. ap. Steph. Fragm. in Dodon. Euſtath. in Odyſſ. 
lib. 14, t. iii. p. 1760. ä 

k Ariitot. ap. Suid, in Aw9%y et ap. Euſtath. ibid. Polem. 
ap. Steph. ibid. Awdwm. Strab. Suppl. lib, 7, p. 329, ap. Geogr. 
Min. t. it. p. 103. | 
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the other the figure of a child holding a whip with 
three little braſs thongs or flexible chains, with a 
knob at the end of each, As the town of Dodona 
is much expoſed to wind, theſe chains are almoſt 
continually ſtriking the veſſel, and produce a 
ſound of conſiderable duration i, the continuance 
of which the prieſteſs is accuſtomed to calculate, 
and make ſubſervient to her deſigns. 

The oracle is conſulted likewiſe by way of lot. 
This is done by putting ſcrolls or dice into an urn, 
whence they are fortuitouſly drawn. Once, when 
the Lacedæmonians had choſen this method to 
enquire concerning the ſucceſs of a certain expe- 
dition, the monkey of the king of the Moloſſi 
| leaped upon the table, overſet the urn, and ſcat- 
tered the lots, upon which the prieſteſs in conſter- 
nation exclaimed: That the Lacedzmonians, 
far from hoping for victory, ſhould think only of 
their ſafety.” The deputies on their return de- 
clared this incident at Sparta, and never did any 
event produce ſuch general terror among this 
nation of warriors *. 

The Athenians preſerve ſeveral anſwers of the 
oracle of Dodona. I ſhall tranſcribe one, to give 
a general idea of the ſpirit by which they were 
dictated. 


i Philoſtr, Icon. lib. a, cap. 34, p- 859+ Strab. Suppl. ibid, 
x Cicer. de Divin. t. iii. lib, 1, cap. 34, P+ 30; lib. 2, cap. 32, 
P. 72. 
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« Thus faith the prieſt of Jupiter to the Athe- 
nians : You have ſuffered the time of the ſacri- 
fices and deputation to elapſe : ſend your depu- 
ties as ſoon as poſſible; and, beſides the preſcnts 
already decreed by the people, let them offer to 
Jupiter nine oxen fit for the plough, and let each 
ox he accompanied by two ſheep ; let them bring 
for Dione a table of braſs, an ox, and other vic- 
tims 1.“ | | 
This Dione was the daughter of Uranus, and 
participates with Jupiter the incenſe burnt at the 
temple of Dodona n: an aſſociation of divinities 
which tends to multiply ſacrifices and oblations. 

Such were the accounts given us at Ambracia. 
In the mean time the winter was approaching, 
and we began to think of leaving this town. We 
found a trading veſſel ready to fail for Naupactus, 
ſituated in the gulph of Criſſa. We were taken 
on board as paſſengers, and, as ſoon as the weather 
ſettled, ſailed out of the harbour and gulph of 
Ambracia. We ſoon fell in with the peninſula of 
Leucadia, which is ſcparatcd from the continent 
by a very narrow iſthmus. ere we ſaw ſome 
mariners, who, to avoid making the circuit of the 
peninſula, were employed in carrying a veſſel over 
this neck of land ®. Ours being much larger, we 
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determined to coaſt along the weſtern part of Leu- 
cadia, and at its extremity came to a promontory 
formed by a very high and ſteep mountain, on the 
ſummit of which ſtands the temple of Apollo, 
which the failors diſcover and ſalute at a great 
diſtance, Here we were witneſſes to a ſcene which 
inſpired me with horror . | 

Whilſt a great number of boats were ranging 
themſelves in a circular form at the foot of the 
rock, we ſaw a multitude of people ſtriving to 
reach its ſummit. Some {ſtopped when they got 
near the temple ; others were clambering up the 
craggy cliffs, as if to be ſpectators of ſome extra- 
ordinary fight, Their motions however indicated 
no miſchievous deſigns, and we were perfectly at 
eaſe, when on a ſudden we faw ſeveral of theſe 
men, who ſtood on a detached part of the rock, 
ſeize one ef the number, and precipitate him into 
the ſea, amid the loud ſhouts of the ſpectators, as 
well thoſe on the mountain as in the boats. This 
man was covered with feathers, and had birds 
| faſtened to his body, which by ſpreading their 
wings might ſerve to break his fall. No ſooner 
did he touch the ſea than the boatmen flew to his 
aſſiſtance, drew him out, and beſtowed on him 
all the attention to be expected from the tendereſt 
friendſhip v. I was ſo affected at the firſt moment, 
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that I could not help exclaiming : Ah, barba- 
rians! is it thus that you ſport with the lives of 
men? But the perſons on board the veſſel di- 
verted themſelves with my ſurpriſe and indigna- 
tion. A citizen of Ambracia at length ſaid to 
me: This people, who annually celebrate on 
this day the feſtival of Apollo, are accuſtomed to 
offer an expiatory ſacrifice to the god, and to avert 
on the head of the victim all the calamities with 
which they may be threatened : for this purpoſe 
they make choice of a criminal condemned to die, 
who rarely periſhes in the waves, and, after they 
have ſaved him, he is baniſhed for ever from the 
territory of Leucadia d. 

You will be ſtill more aſtoniſhed, added the 
Ambraciot, when I inform you of a ſtrange opi- 
nion which has been introduced among the Greeks, 
They imagine that the leap of Leucata is a po- 
tent remedy againſt the violence of love. Diſap- 
pointed lovers have frequently been known to 
come to Leucadia, aſcend this promontory called 
Leucata, offer ſacrifices in the temple of Apollo, 
engage by a formal vow to perform the deſpe- 
rate act, and voluntarily precipitate themſelves 
nes the ſea. 

It is faid that ſome have recovered from the 
effects of this fall; . among others, we are told 
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bf a citizen of Buthroton, in Epirus, whoſe paſs 
ſions. always taking fire at new objects, four times 
had .recourſe to the ſame remedy, and always with 
the ſame ſucceſs . As thoſe who made the trial, 
however, ſeldom took any precaution to render. 
their fall leſs rapid, they have generally been de-. 
ſtroyed, and women have often fallen victims to 
this act of deſperation, | 
At Leucata travellers are ſhewn the tomb of 
Artemiſia, that celebrated queen of Caria who. 
pave ſo many proofs of courage at the battle of 
Salamis t.. Inflamed with a violent paſſion for a 
young man, who inflexibly refuſed her love, ſhe 
ſurpriſed him in his fleep, and put out his eyes. 
Regret and deſpair - ſoon brought her to Leucata, 
where ſhe periſhed in the waves, notwithſtanding 
every effort to ſave her *. 
Such likewiſe was the end of the unhappy 
Sappho. Forſaken by her lover Phaon, ſhe 
came hither to ſeek relief from her ſufferings, 
and found her death *. Theſe examples have 
brought the leap of Leucata into ſuch diſcredit, 
that few lovers of the preſent day attempt to ob- 
tain a cute by ſo dangerous an experiment. 
Purſuing our courſe, we faw to the "0s the 
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Ptolem. Hephaſt. ap. Phot. p- 701. 

Herodot. lib. 8, cap. 87. 
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iſles of Ithaca and Cephallenia, and to the left 
the coafts of Acarnania. In this province we meet 
with ſome conſiderable towns 7, many ſmall for- 
tified places“, and ſeveral nations of different 
origins, but aſſociated in one general confede. 
racy, and almoſt always at war with the Ztoliang 
their neighbours, whoſe ſtates are ſeparated from 
theirs by the river Achelous. The Acarnanians 
are faithful to their promiſe, and rf jealous 
of their liberty b. 

After paſſing the mouth of the Achelous, we 
coafted during a whole day along the ſhores of 
Etolia . This country, in which there are fertile 
plains, is inhabited by a warlike nation 4, divided 
into ſeveral tribes, in general of Greek origin, 
though ſome of them: ſtill retain relics of their 
ancient barbariſm, by ſpeaking a language very 
difficult to underſtand, living on raw fleſh, and 
inhabiting defenceleſs villages*. Theſe various 
tribes, uniting together, have formed a powerful 
aſſociation, ſimilar to that of the Bœotians, Thel. 
ſalians, and Acarnanians. They aſſemble yearly by 
wer as in the city of Fhermus, to ele& their 


7 Thucyd. lib. 2, cap. 102. 
- * Diod. Sic. lib. 19, p. 708. 
* Strab. lib. 7, p. 321. 
> Polyb. lib. 4, p. 299. 
e Diczarch. Stat, Græc. v. c Scyl./ Perip. p. 14. 


* Strab, lib. 10. p. 450. Palmer. Grzc, Antiq. P. 423. 
* Thucyd, lib. 3, cap. 94. 
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chief. The pomp diſplayed on the occaſion, the 
games, feftivals, and concourſe of merchants and 
ſpectators, render this a no leſs ſplendid than auguſt 

The Ztblians regard neither alliances nor trea- 
ties. When wat breaks out between their neigh- 
bours, they fuffer chem mutually to enfeeble each 
other, then fall upon them, and carry off the ſpoils 
from the victors. This they call pillaging amongſt 
the pillage®, | l 
They are greatly addicted to piracy, as are alſo 
the Acarnanians, and the Ozolian Locrians. None 6f 
the inhabitants of this coaſt annex any idea of in- 
juſtice, or infamy to this practice. It is the re- 
mains of the manners of ancient Greece, as is the 
cuſtom of never quitting their arms even in time 
of peace i. Their horſemen are very formidable 
when they fight man to man, but much leſs fo in 
a regular battle, The very reverſe of this is to be 
zemarked of the Theſſalians *. 

To the eaſt of the Achelous lions are found, as 
they are likewiſe, aſcending towards the north, as 
far as the river Neſtus in Thrace. It ſhould ſeem 
as if in this long tract of country they occupied 
a ſlip of land bounded by theſe two rivers ; by 


f Strab, lib. 10, p. 403. Polyb. Excerpt. Legat. cap, 74, p. 8 

t Polyb. ibid. lib, 55 1 xg een 
b Id. ibid. lib. 17, p. 746. 

i Thucyd. lib. 1, cap. 5. 

6 Polyb, lib, 4, p. 278. 
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the former to the weſt, and by the latter to the 
eaſtward, Theſe animals are ſaid to be unknown 
in the reſt of Europe?, 

After four days failing ® we arrived at Naupac- 
tus, a town ſituated at the foot of a mountain , in 
the country of the, Ozolian Locrians. On the ſhore we 
ſaw a temple of Neptune, and near it a cave, filled 
with offerings, and dedicated to Venus. We found 
ſome widows here, who came to requeſt new hu. 
bands of the goddeſs o. 
The next day we went on board a ſmall veſſel, 
which conveyed us to Page, a ſea-port town of 
— from whence we returned to Athens. 


1 Herodot. lib. 3, a. 126. Ariſtot. Hiſt. Animal. kd, & 
cap. 30, n bot 

m Scylax, Peripl. ap. Geogr. Min. t. i. p. 12. &c. Diczarch, 
Stat. Græc. t. ii. p. 4. 67 TP "299 *FFON! 
Voyag. de Spon, t. ii. p. 18 
. Faulan, bb. 1 2. 2 1 
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1 


Magara, — Corinth. —Sicyon.— Ac baia 25. 


E ſpent the winter at Athens, impatiently 
waiting for the ſeaſon when we might re- 
commence our travels. We had ſeen the north- 
ern provinces of Greece. It ſtill remained for us 
to viſit thoſe of Peloponneſus, the road to which 
we took at the return of ſpring +. ? 
After paſſing through the city of Eleuſis, which 
] ſhall hereafter notice, we enter Megaris, which 
ſeparates the ſtates of Athens from thoſe of Corinth, 
and contains a ſmall number of towns and vil- 
lages. Megara, which is the capital, was formerly 
joined to the harbour of Niſza by two long walls, 
which the inhabitants thought. proper to demoliſh 
about a century ago ?. It was long governed by 
kings 1. Democracy ſucceeded, and ſubſiſted till 
the public orators, to pleaſe the multitude, invited 
them to ſhare amongſt them the ſpoils of the rich 


* See the map ef Achaia. 

+ About the month of March of the year 3 56 before Chin, | 

? Thucyd. lib. 4, cap. 109. Strab, lib. 7, p. 392. 

4 Pauſan, lib, 1, cap. 39, p+ 95 3 cap. 41, p. 99s 
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citizens. An oligarchical form was then eſta. 
bliſhed ©; but in our time the people have reſumed 
their nn 

The Athenians have not forgotten that this pro- 
vince once formed part of their territories *, and 
would gladly again reunite it to them; for it might 
on ſome occaſions ſerve them as a barrier *: but 
it has more than once drawn on itſelf their ven- 
geance; by preferring an alliance with Lacedzmog. 
During the Peloponneſian ' war they reduced it 
to the laſt extremity,” by ravaging the whole 

country ®*- atid by prohibiting all commerce be. 
tween it and their ſtates”; ” In time of peace the 
Megareans carry their commodities, and particu- 
larly a conſiderable quantity of ſalt, which they 
collect on the rocks in the vicinity of the harbour, 
to Athens - MY hough the lictle territory they 


volte be as ſterile as that of Attica, many indi- 


viduals have become rich by a well directed œco- 
nomy * ». and others by a ſpirit of parſimony e, 


f which has procured them the character or having 


* 1 — 7 


1 Lack. [oa "I * 


„ Thueyd. lib. 4, cap. 74+ Aniſton * *. 55 cap. 3 
t. ii. p: 388 . 5 P. 8e 
5 Biol. Sic. Hb. 15, p- 387 
i Strab. lib. J. p. 392+ Pauſan. lib. 1, cap. 4a. p 101. 
v Demoſth. in Yhilip. 3, p- 95 
* Thucyd. lib. 2, cap. 31. Pauſan. ibid. cap. 40, p. 97. 
1 Thucyd. lib. 1, cap. 67. Ariſtoph. in in Achars v. $20, 
Id. in Pac. v. 608. Schol. ibid. 
= Ariſtoph. in Acharn. v. 520 & 760. Schol. ibid. 
2 Strab. lib. 7, p. 393. | . 
v Iſocr. in Pac. t. i. p. 480. 
e . in Neær. p. 868. 
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vecourſe ih. their treaties, as well as in their trade, 
to che artifices of N and n mean- 
nels; 0 5 

During tlie ut ey their) entetrivifiw/in were 
ſomerimes attended with brilliant ſucceſs: at pre- 
ſent their per is at an end; but their vanity has 
increaſed ich their weakneſs, and they remember 
more What they have deen than what they, age, 
On che very evening of our arrival, ſupping with 
ſome of he prineipal ciritens, we queſtioned them 
concerning the (tare of their navy; they anſwered 
us: In tlie dme of the Perfian” war we had twenty 
galleys at the battle of Salamis : Could you bring 
a numetotm army into the field ?— We had three 
thouſand men at the battle of Platæa f.— Is your 
country populous ? = It formerly contained' fo 
many inhabitants, that we were obliged to ſend 
col6nies into Sicily e, the Propontis Þ, to the Thrs- 
clan Bofphorus', and the Euxine*. They then 
attempted to juſtify themſelves with reſpect to 
ſome acts of perfidy of which they have been ac- 
cuſed i, and related to us an anecdote that deſerves 
to be preſerved. The inhabitants of Miegaria 

= Ariſtoph. i in Acharn. v. 7 ” i ' Schol. ibid. Suid, in nee 

Herodot. lib. 8, cap. 45. 

f Id. lib. , cap. 28. 

1 Strab. lib. 6, p. 267. 

b Scymn. in Deſer. Orb. v. 715. 

i Strab. lib. 7, p. 320. Scymn, v. 176 et 740, 


t Strab. ibid. p. 319. 
| Epiſtol, Pup ap. Demedth. p. 114. 
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had taken up arms againſt each other, but it was 
agreed that the war ſnould not interrupt ruſtic, la. 
bours. The ſoldier who carried off a peaſant, 
conducted him to his houſe, admitted bim to his 
table, and ſent him back before he had received 
the ſtipulated ranſom; but the priſoner never 
failed to carry it, as ſoon as he could collect the 
ſum. The laws were not enforced againſt the 
man who violated his word; but he was univer- 
ſally deteſted for his ingratitude and infamy u. 
This fact, ſaid I, is not, I believe, of the preſent 
times ? No; anſwered they, it happened at the 
firſt foundation of this ſtate. I imagined, replied 
11; that it was to be . the ages of ignq- 
Trance. 

On the following, — we were . ſeveral 
Natues, ſome of wood, which were the moſt an- 
cient, and others of gold and i ivory e, which were 
not the moſt beautiful; there were alſo ſome ot 
marble and braſs, executed by Praxiteles and 
Scopas?. - We likewiſe ſaw the ſenate · houſe * and 
other edifices, built with a very white ſtone, eaſy 
to cut, and full of petrified ſhells*. 
| This city contains a celebrated ſchool of philo- 


= Plut, Quæſt. Græc. t. ii. p. 296, 
Pauſan. lib. 1, cap. 42, p. 102. 
Id. ibid. cap. 40, p. 97 3 cap. 42, P- rot cap. 43, P+ 105. 


» Id. ibid. cap. 43, p- 105 cap. 44 p- 106. 
« Id. ibid. cap. 42, p. 101. * 


r Id. ibid, cap. 44, p+ 107. 
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ſophers*, Euclid, its founder, was one of the 
moſt zealous diſciples of Socrates. Notwithſtanding 
the diſtance, and the capital puniſhment decreed 
by the Athenians againſt every Megarean . who 
ſhould dare to enter their territory, he ſometimes 
ſet out at night, diſguiſed i in the dreſs of a woman, 
to pals a few moments with his maſter, and re- 
turned by day-break They employed them- 
ſelves in examining together in what conſiſted the 
real good. Socrates, whoſe enquiries were ſolely 
directed to one point, employed only the ſimpleſt 
methods of inveſtigation; but Euclid, too much 
familiarized with the writings of Parmenides and 
the Elean ſchool *, had recourſe to abſtractions; a 
method often dangerous, and ſtill oftener unintel- 
ligible. His principles conſiderably. reſembled 
thoſe of Plato; he maintained that the real good 
muſt be one, always the ſame, and always ſimilar 
to itſelf * Theſe different properties were next 
to be defined, and that which of all things is the 
moſt important for us to know, proved the moſt 
difficult to comprehend. 

The queſtion was till farther involved in obſcu- 
rity, by the received method of fetting up one 
ent a againſt its oppoſite, and continuing to 

Aiicuſs each at length, A logical weapon, recently 


— . .-. 


* Bruck. Hiſt, Philoſ. t. i. p. 610. 

* Aul. Gell. lib. 6, cap. 10. | 

» Diogen. Laert. lib. 2, f 106. 

x Cicer, Acad. 2, cap. 42, t. its p. 54 
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| difLovereA, fre eguently contributed 0 increaſe 
wle <6hfufion'; I mean the fyllogitm, which, by its 
terrible and önerpected ſtrokes, brings the adver. 
fary to the ground who has not fkill enough to 

ry them. © The ſubtleties of metaphyſics ics calling 
to thelf aid the quirks of logic, words preſently took 
place of things, and ſtudents acqufred nothing In 
the ſchdols but 3 * of zacrimogy and contta- 
dition dw ni T9907 na 
A Bucks; dintentionalty, introduced this 
ſpitit into his; for he was naturally mild and pa- 
tient! his brother, wHo thought hie had reaſon to 
be offended * Rite fac to him one day in his paſ- 
fon: „ Wil loſe my Ute rather than not revenge 
myfelf* And 1,“ anfwered Euclid, * will loſe 
wine büt 1 witt oblige you fill to love me 7.” But 
de tso often gave way to the pleaſure of multiply 
ing And ſurmounting difficulties, not perceivitig that 
(wig ples frequently ſhaken hecefatily loſe part 

their Arength. W 

"His Tucceffor; Eübulides bb Miletus, led” his 
diſciples through ſtill, more flippery and crooked 
paths. Euclid exerciſed their minds, Fubulides 
gave them violent ſhocks. . Both poſſeſſed much 
knowledge and underſtanding : and this it was 
proper to premiſe before I ſpeak of the latter. 

We found him ſurrounded by young men, at- 
— to all his words, and even his — bgns, 
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He told us of the manner in which he! trained 
them to the fight, and gave us to underſtand? that 
he preferred offenſive: to defenfive/ war. We de- 
fired him to favour us with the exhibition of 4 
battle; and, whilſt the preparations were making, 
he told us that he had diſcovered ſeveral new ſpecies 
of ſyllogiſms, all wonderfully calculated to en- 
lighten the mind. One was called the veiled; 
another, — delete 9m dhe wy 1 o A 
others“. | 
T Pieces to make - trial of fome in your 
preſence, added he; they ſhall be followed by” the 
combat you have deſired: do not judge lightly of 
them; there are ſome which puzzle the wiſeſt 
heads, and reduce them to ftraits from'which they 
cannot very cafily extricate themſelves . a 
At this moment a perſon veiled from head to 
foot made his appearance. He aſked me if I'kney - 
him.” Tanfwered, No. Well then, ſaid he, thus I 
argue: you do not know this man; now, this man 
is your friend; therefore you do not know] your 
friend. He dropped his veil, and I ſaw a young 
Athenian, wich whom J was intimately acquainted, 
Eubulides, immediately addrefing himſclf to Phi- 
lotas, faid to him: Who is a bald man ?— The man 
who has no hair. —And if he had ſtill one left. 
1 * Dio Diogen, Lacs. lib, 250 108. Menag, ibid; | 
| t. de Mor. lib. 7, cap. a, t. ii. P- 85. Cicer. Acad. 2, 


4 30, e. ii. P- 40. 7. 
d Lucian, de Vitar. AuR. t. i. p. 563. 
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would he be till bald ?—Undoubtedly.=-If be 
bad two, three; four? This ſeries of numbers he 
continued, always increaſing it by unity, till Phi- 


lotas at length admitted that the man in queſtion 
would be no longer bald.— A ſingle hair then, re- 
ſumed Eubulides, ſuffices to prevent a- man from 
being bald, yet at firſt you aſſerted the contrary*, 
You ſce, added he, that on the ſame principle we 
can, prove that one ſheep ſuffices to form a flock, 
and a ſingle grain to give the exact meaſure. of a 
buſhel. _We ſeemed. ſo aſtoniſhed at theſe wretch- 
ed quibbles, and ſo embarraſſed in our manner, 
that all the ſcholars burſt into a laugh. 
The indefatigable Eubulides der conti 
nued : But here is the moſt difficult knot to un- 
ravel. Epimenides has ſaid. that all the Cretans 
are liars; now he was himſelf a Cretan: therefore 
be has lied; therefore the Cretans are not liars; 


therefore Epimenides has not lied, and * 


che Cretans are liars a. 

"At. theſe words, with eye inflamed, and, me- 
nacing geſtures, the two parties adyance, preſs 
and repel each other, pouring down a ſhower of 
ſyllogiſms, ſophiſms, and paralogiſms on the heads 
of their reſpective antagoniſts, . Preſently the 
darkneſs thickens, the ranks mia, the vi vic- 


2 * 


c Menag od Diogn — lib. 2, f 106, p. Weka Ani 
4 Gaſſend. ie. t. L cap. 3, p. 40. 7 
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tors and the vanquiſhed are wounded by their n 
weapons, or fall into the ſame ſnares. ;: Abuſive; 
words encounter in the air, and are at length ov r- 
powered PG loud om * — ps 
the hall. (4. £07 3:14; yds $02 
The action was _—_ to e e ee 
Philotas obſerved to Eubulides, that on both ſides 
they ſeem ed more attentive to eſtabliſn their on 
opinion than to overturn that of their antagoniſts, 
which, ſaid he, is certainly a bad mode of reaſon- 
ing. On my part I could not refrain from ſaying, 
that his pupils ſeemed more eager to procure the 
triumph of error than that of truth; which is a 
dangerons:methdd of proceeding*. He was pre- 
paring to anſwer us, when we were informed that 


our carriages were waiting. We therefore took 
leave of him, and, as we returned, lamented the 


ſhameful manner in which the ſophiſts abuſe their 
talents, and the diſpoſitions of their ſcholars. 

To bring us to the iſthmus of Corinth, our guide 
conducted us over heights, on a ſort of cornice 
hewn out of the rock, very narrow and ſteep, and 
elevated above the ſea, on the brow of a mountain, 
the ſummit of which reached to the clouds *, This 
was the famous paſs where Sciron is ſaid to have 
taken his ſtation, and, after robbing 2 


0 Flut. de Stoic. Repugn. t. ii. p. 1036. 

? Spon, Voyag, t. li, p. 171. * Trav. "chaps 445 

P- 196. | - " * f 1 
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precipitated them into the ſea, till he was himſelf 
put to death in the ſame manner by Theſeus cr. 
Nothing can be mare terrifying at firſt ſight 
than this paſſage: we dared not caſt our eyes on 
the abyſs; the roaring of the waves ſeemed every 
moment to warn us that we were: ſuſpended be- 
tween life and death, till at length familiarized 
with the danger, we viewed the intereſting ſcene 
with an auful pleaſure. Impetuous winds, ruſhing 
over the ſummit of the rocks on our right, howled 
above our heads, and, dividing into eddies, fell 
perpendicularly on different points of the ſurface 
of che ſea, harrowing it up, and whitening certain 
ſpots of it with foam, whilſt in the intermediate 
ſpaces it was entirely calm and ſmooth . 

The path we followed is about . 
ſtadia lin length, alternately riſing and deſcend- 
ing almoft to Cramyon, a port and caſtle of the 
Corinthians, one hundred and twenty ſtadia diſtant 
from the capital * +. Purſuing our journey along 
the ſhore by a more commodious and better road, 
Vs arrived at that part of the iſthmus where it is 
* 1 $07 vt | 
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Here the different ſtates of Peloponneſus have 
occaſionally formed intrenchments, when in dread 
of an invaſion a: here too are celebrated the 


Iſthmian games, near a temple of Neptune, and a 
wood of pine- trees conſecrated to that god *. #2 

The country of the Corinthians is confined. 
within very narrow limits: though it extends more 
in length along the ſea, a veſſet may coaſt from 
one extremity to the other in a day. It poſſeſſes. 
few rich plains, but is in general uneven, and of 
iadifferent fertility . The wine it hone is but 
of a bad quality . | 

The city is ſeated ie fre A 
which ſtands a citadel, To the ſouthward it ia 
defended by the hill itſelf, which is there ex- 
tremely ſteep. Very ſtrong and lofty ramparts * 
protect it on the three other ſides. Its circumfe- 
rence is forty ſtadia ; but as the walls ex zend 
along the ſides of the hill, and ſurround the citadel, 
it may" on the whole be W at been 
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The ſea of Criffa and the Sinus Saronĩcus come 
to expire at the feet of Corinth, as if to recognize 


her power. On the former is the port of I echæum, 


connected with the city by a double wall of about 
twelve ſtadiaꝰ in length. On the ſecond lies the 
port of on diſtant from: Corinth _ 
ſtadia * 7. 

This city is enbellibed tos a dit pation of 
ſacred and profane ediſices both ancient and mo- 


dern. After viſiting the forum, decorated as uſual 


wick temples and ſtatues?, we went to ſee tt. 
theatre, where the aſſembly of the people delibe- 
rate on affairs of ſtate; and here the muſical con- 
refts and other entettainments are exhibited * 
the feſtivals . * Mn Wd 53% vo Le 
We were ſheun the tomb of the two ſons of 
Medea. Phe Corinthians tore chem, from the 
altar on which they were "depoſited; by this. un- 
happy mother, and ſtoned them to death. As 2 
' putiiſhrhent fot their crime, an epidemical. diſor- 
der carried off all their children in the cradle, un- 
til. liſtening to the voice of the oracle, they en- 
EEE: tO pay annual! honours eo che memory of 


. Hiſt..Grec. be * e ein Agel. 
5 5 trah. lb $4 . 380. D r iq 
het Near half a league. | SO B, his dave? 
x Strab. ibid, eas 3 >< A 00 145 
1 Near 'thieeleagues. 
7 Xenoph. Hiſt. Grac. lib. 5. p. got. "Flom 2,699» 2 
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the victims of their fury. I had believed; ſaid I, 
on the authority of Euripides, that this princeſs 
was herſelf their murderer*. I have heard it ſaid, 


anſwered one of the company, that the poet ſuf- 


fered himſelf to be gained by the magiſtrates for 
a ſum of five talents :; but, however this may be, 
an ancient cuſtom clearly proves, and why ſhould 
we diſſemble it? that our anceſtors were guilty; 
for, to record the memory of this fact, and expiate 
their crime, our children go with their heads 
ſhaven, and wear a black robe to a certain age d. 
The road to the citadel has ſo many windings, 
that the traveller journeys thirty ſtadia before he 
reaches the ſummit e. We arrived near a ſpring 
called Pirene, where Bellerophon is ſaid to have 
found the horſe Pegaſus. Its waters are remark- 
ably cold and limpid f; as they have no viſible 
iſſue, it is imagined that they deſcend by natural 
cavities in the rock into the city, where they form 
a fountain, the water of which is remarkable for 
its levity s, and would ſupply a ſufficient quantity 
for the uſe of the inhabitants, even though they 


Pauſan. lib, 2, cap. 3, p. 118. lian. Var. Hiſtor. tib. 5 5. 
an 21. Parmenid, et Bs ap. Sono. Euripid. in Med. 


ibid. v. 12 r, et alibi. 3 
Farmen. ap. Schol. "Euripid. in Med, 
« pauſan. ibid. 
* Strab, lib. 8, p. 379- Spon, Voyag. T i p. 175: Wheel. 
book 6, p. 440. 
f Strab. ibid. Athen. hb. 2, cap. 6, p. 43- | 
Athen. ibid. cap. 5, PFs. 
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had not that great — by 
have every where ſunk . | 

The ſituation of the citadel and its ramparts 
tender it ſo ſtrong, that it can only be taken by 
treachery i or famine. At the entrance we ſaw 
the temple of Venus, with the ſtatue of that god- 
deſs clad in brilliant armour, and accompanied by 
another of the god of love, and a third of the fun, 
Who was adored here een e- vw * 
was introduced x. 

From this bar en dds adde ems m 
teign over the earth and ſeas. Such at leaſt was 
the idea ſuggeſted by- the magnificent ſcene that 
opened to our view. Towards the north, the 
proſpect extends as far as Parnaſſus and Helicon; 
to the caſtward, to the iſſe of gina, the citadel 
of Athens, and the promontory of Sunium; and to 
tithe weſt the eye ſurveys the rich plains of Si- 

cyon Ae We viewed with pleaſure the two gulphs, 
the waves of which break againſt this iſthmus, 
which Pindar has juſtly compared to a bridge 
conſtructed by nature in the midſt of the ſeas, to 
connect together the two en parts * of 


Greece u. 


© 8 * * 
o . 


— 2» * * — 


» Strab. lib. 8, p. 379. 
_ 3 -Plut. in. Arat. t. i. p. 1034, 1035. 
* Pauſan. lb, 2, cap. 4, p. 121. 


3 72 lib. 8, p. 379. Spon, t. ii. p. 175. | Whel book 6, 
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At the firſt view of this ſituation, it ſhould ſeem 
that no communication could take place between 
one part of this continent and the other, without the 
conſent of Corinth ®; and this city is juſtly conſi- 
dered as the bulwark of Peloponneſus, and one 
of the ſhackles of Greece: but the jealouſy of 
the other ſtates not having permitted the Corin- 
thians to interdict to them the paſſage of the ĩſth- 
mus, the latter are content with profiting by 
their local advantages to amaſs conſiderable 
riches. | 

No ſooner did navigators venture on the ocean 
than pirates made their appearance, as vulturey 
exiſted as ſoon as pigeons, At brſt the com- 
merce of the Greeks was carried an by land, and 
entered or left the Peloponneſus by the road of 
the iſthmus. The Corinthians impoſed a duty on 
the tranſit of all commodities, and derived from 
thence a certain degree of opulence . „. When the 


pirates were deſtroyed, the "veſſels of thoſe days, | 


worked by inexperienced mariners, ventured not 
to brave the ſtormy ſea between the ille of Crete 
and cape Malea in Laconia v. It was then a kind 
of proverbial expreſſion ; Before the mariner 
doubles cape Malea, he ſhould forget all he holds 


« Plut, in Arat. t. i. p. 1044. 

„ Plut,-in Amat. Nun. t. ii. p. 77%. Polyb. lib. 17, 
9281 

Homer. Iliad, lib. 2, v. 570. Thueyd. lid. 1, cap. 13. 

0 Hamer. Odyſſ. lib. 9, v. 90 Sophocl. in Trachin, v. 120, 
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' deareſt in the world . Merchants therefore choſe 
rather to tranſport their goods to the ſeas terminat- 
ing at the iſthmus. 

The merchandize of Italy, Sicily, and the 
weſtern nations, was landed at the harbour of Le. 
chzum : and that from the iſlands of the gean 
ſea, the coaſts of Aſia Minor, and of the Phceni. 
clans, at the port of Cenchreæ. In proceſs of 
time commodities were conveyed by land from 
one harbour to the other, and means contrived 
for tranſporting even the veſlels*, 

Corinth, become the mart of Aſia and Eu- 
rope, continued to collect duties on foreign 
merchandize *, covered the ſea with ſhips, and 
formed a navy to protect her commerce. Her 
induſtry was excited by ſucceſs; ſhe built ſhips 
of a new form, and firſt produced gallies with 
| three benches of oars 7. Her naval force procur- 
ing her reſpect, all nations poured their. produc- 
tions into her emporium. We ſaw the ſhore 
covered with * reams of paper, and ſall-cloth 
brought from Egypt, ivory from Libya, the lea- 
ther of Cyrene, incenſe from Syria, Phœnician 
dates, Carthaginian — corn 8 cheeſe mg 


— —- 


r Strab. lib. 8, p. 378. | n 

* Thucyd. lib. 2, cap. 69. 4 

* Id, lib. 3, cap. 15; lib, 8; eap. 8. Stab. lib. 8, 5. 335 
Polyb. ap. Suid. in Huge. a 

u Axiſtid. IAhm. in Nept. t. i. p. 41. Oroſ. lib. 5, cap. 3. 
* Strab. ibid. p. 378. 
y Thucyd. lib. 1, cap. 13. Diod. Sic. lib. 14, p· 269 
* Antiph. et Hermip. ape Athen, lib, 1, cap, 21, p. 27 · 
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Syracuſe*, pears and apples from Eubcœa, Phry- 
gian and Theſſalian ſlaves, not to mention a mul- 
titude of other articles which daily arrive in the 
ports of Greece», and particularly in thoſe of 
Corinth. Foreign merchants of all countries, 
but more eſpecially from Phcenicia®, are attracted 
hither by the hope of gain; and the games of the 
iſthmus draw together a prodigious number of 
ſpectators 4. 

Theſe reſources e the weokth of the 
ſtate, workmen of every kind were protected o, 
and exerted themſelves with new emulation f. 
Theſe were already diſtinguiſhed, at leaſt ſo it is 
aſſerted, / by ſeveral uſeful inventions , which 1 
ſhall nor ſpecify, as I am unable to aſcertain their 
preciſe object. The arts originate in obſcure at- 
tempts, and are eſſayed in different places; when 
brought to perfection, the title of inventor is be- 
ſtowed on him who by ſome ſucceſsful proceſs 
has facilitated their application. I ſhall give an 
inſtance of this. Ephorus the hiſtorian, extremely 

well verſed in the knowledge of ancient © uſages, 
bas me one day — fag. cocouas-.r 
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4 Strab. lib. 8, p. 378. 
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ter turns his veſſels, was introduced among the 
. Greeks by the ſage Anacharſis*. During my 
ſtay at Corinth, I ventured to boaſt of that cir. 
cumſtance, but was anſwered that the glory of the 
invention was due to one of their fellow-citizens, 
named Hyperbius*: a commentator, on Homer 
proved to us, by a paſſage from that poet, that 
this machine was known before the time of Hy. 
perbius*; and Philotas on the other fide main- 
tained, that the honour of the invention belonged 
.to Thalos, who was prior to Homer, and nephew 
to Dxdalus of Athens l. The ſame obſervation 
may be made with reſpect to moſt of the diſco. 
veries which the nations of Greece vie with each 


other in claiming as their own. The only con- 


cluſion we are authorized to draw from their pre- 
tenſions ſeems to be, that they early cultivated 


thoſe arts 1 La Ny imagine Aus: the 


inventors. rd willy 

Corinth loads in | warehouſes and abs 
nee among other articles the inhabitants make 
coverlets for beds, which are in great requeſt in 
foreign countries. She collects at a vaſt expence 
** Ephor. ap. Strab, bd. > 7 . | Poſidon. ap. Sever. 


u 90, t. ii. p. 413. 
r ap. Sabel. Pal. Giymp, od. 13, v. 255 m. 7 


| by: 41 bh) Fw. 18, v. 600. 
1 Diod, L Se! Bb. 4p. 277% | 
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pictures and ſtatues of the beſt maſters*, but has 
hitherto produced none of thoſe artiſts who do ſo 
much honour to Greece, whether it be that her 
taſte for the maſter pieces of Art is but the reſult 
of luxury, or that Nature, reſerving to herſelf the 
privilege of determining what places ſhall: pro- 
duce men of genius, leaves to ſovereigns only 
the care of diſcovering and rendering them il- 
luſtrious. Certain manufactures | of braſs and 
earthen ware, fabricated in this city, are held 
nevertheleſs in great eſtimation. Corinth poſ- 
ſeſſes no copper-mines *; but her workmen, by 
mixing what they procure from foreign countries 
with a ſmall quantity of gold and filver *, com 
poſe a metal extremely brilliant, and almoſt proof 
againſt ruſt . Of it they make cuiraſles, hel- 
mets, little figures, cups, and veſſels, ſtill leſs eſ- 
teemed for the material than the workmanſhip, 
moſt of them enriched with foliage and other or- 
naments in chaſed work *, The ornaments on 
their pottery ware are executed with the ſame 
kill, and are equally beautiful. The moſt ordi- 
nary materials, from the elegance of the form 
they give them, and the embelliſhments by which 


99 r TT 


* Polyb. ap. Strab. lib. 8, p. 381. Flor. lib, 2, cap, 16. 

P Pauſan. lib. 2, cap. 3» St Ns 

4 Plin, lib, 34, caps 2, p. 640. Id. lib, 37, cap. 3, P. 772. 
Flor. ibid, Oroſ. lib. 5, cap. 3. - 

e 2 ons 70 4, Caps» 14: t. u. P · 340. 

Ad. err. cap. 44, t. iv. p. 391. 

1 Strab, lib. 8, 1 Balmaſ. in Exercit, Plin, p. 1048. 
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they:are adorned, acquire ſo great a value as to be 


preferred to marble. and the moſt precious metals. 
The women of Corinth are diſtinguiſhed by 
their beauty ', the men by their love of gain and 
pleaſure. They ruin their health by convivial 
debauc hes, and love with them is only licen- 
tious paſſion 1. Far from bluſhing at their ſen- 
fuality, they attempt to juſtify it by an inſtitution 
which ſeems to preſcribe it as a duty, Venus is 
their principal deity; to her they have conſecrated 
a number of courtezans for the purpoſe of inter- 
ceding in their behalf: in time of public calami- 
ties and imminent danger theſe women attend at 
the ſacrifices, and walk in proceſſion with the other 
citizens ſinging ſacred hymns. When NXerxez 
invaded Greece, recourſe was had to their inter- 
ceſſion; and I have ſeen the picture in which 
they are repreſented addreſſing their prayers to the 
gaddeſs, and ſome verſes of Simonides, at the 


glory of having preſerved the Greeks .. | 
A triumph ſo illuſtrious multiplied the number 
of theſe prieſteſſes. Even at preſent individuals, 
Red the ſucceſs of their: undertakings, vo to 
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preſent to Venus a certain number of courtezans, 
whom they ſend for to different countries . Up- 
wards of one thouſand are reckoned in this city, 
They attract hither the foreign merchants, and in 
a few days will ruin them and their whole retinue ; 
hence the proverb: 1. 5 is not F r one to 
go to Corinth. " 

I muſt here obſerve, that the women who carry 
on this corrupt commerce throughout Greece 
never poſſeſſed the leaft title to public eſteem; 
that even at Corinth, where © the tomb of the 
ancient Lais © was: pointed out to me with ſo much 
diſtinction, the modeſt women celebrate a parti- 
cular feſtival in honour of Venus, to which the 
courtezans are refuſed *admittance 4; and that the 
Corinthians who performed ſuch illuſtrious acts of 
valour in the Perſian war?, becoming enervated 
by pleaſure, ſunk under the yoke of the Argives, 
were obliged altcrnately to ſolicit the protection 
of the Lacedæmonians, the Athenians, and The- 
bans , and are at length reduced to be only the 
wealthieſt, the moſt 1 Amame 
in Greece. 
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It now remains for me to give a ſlight idea of 
the changes this city has experienced in its go- 
vernment. I muſt recur to diſtant ages, but on 
theſe I ſhall not dwell long. 

Abaut one hundred and ten years afier the Tro- 
Jan war, and thirty years ſubſequent to the return 
of the Heraclidz, Alethes, who was deſcended from 
Hercules, obtained the kingdom of Corinth, which 
remained in his family for the ſpace af four hun- 
dred and ſeventeen years, the eldeſt child always 
lucceeding to his fathers, Royalty was at laſt 
aboliſhed, and the ſovereign power entruſted to 


two hundred citizens, who conſtantly intermarried 


among "themſelves d, and muſt all be of the blood 
of the Heraclidæ i. One of theſe was annually 
choſen for the adminiſtration.of the government, 
under the name of Prytanis *. They laid a duty 
on all merchandize paſſing the Ifthmus, which, 
while it enriched them, accelerated their downfall 
by exceſſive luxury. Ninety years after the inſti- 


tution of this form of government ®, Cypſelus 


having gained the people, transferred the ſovei 2ign 
authority to himſelf , and reſtored Wage which 


t Diod. Sie. ap. Syncell, 4 
Herodot. ib 5, cap. ge. wt 


i Diod. Sic. ibid. 0 & 

* Id. ibid. Pauſan. lib. a, cap. — * i tid 
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ſubſiſted in his a for ſeventy- three . and 
ſix months “. 

The commencement of his reign was FER 
by acts of cruelty and proſcriptions. He perſe- 
cured the citizens whoſe influence he feared, ba- 
niſhing ſome, deſpoiling others of their poſſeſ- 
ſions, and putting ſeveral to death . To weaken 
ſtill more the party of the rich, he extorted for 
ten years the tenth of all their property, under 
pretext of a vow he had made before he aſcended 
the throne ?, and of which he acquitted himſelf 
by erecting a golden ſtatue of enormous ſize near 
the temple of Olympia . When he had calmed 
his apprehenſions, he wiſned to gain the affections 
of his ſubjects, and appeared in public without 
guards, or any of the cuſtomary pomp of royal- 
fy ©. The people, charmed with this mark of 
confidence, readily pardoned him acts of: injuſtice 
which had not fallen on them, and ſuffered him to 
die in peace, after a reign of thirty years. 

His ſon Periander began as his father had con- 
cluded, and from the firſt moment of his reign 
— happy days and laſting Fe et 3 His 


* Ariſtot. * Rep. lib, 5, Cap. 12» - 411. 4 
Herodot. lib. 5, _ Polyzn. Strat. lib. 5, cap. 31. 
4 de Cur. Rei Famil. lb, 27 t. lis p. 501. Sud. in 
K 
* in Pheedr, t. iii. p. 236. Strab. lib. 5, p- 378. Suid. 
ibi 
t Ariftot. de Rep. lib. 5, cap. 12, p. 41. 
* Herodot. ibid, ikot. ibid. 
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ſubjects admired his 'mildneſs*, his knowledge, 
his prudence, and the ordinances he iſſued againſt 
thoſe who poſſeſſed too many ſlaves, or whoſe ex · 
penditure exceeded their revenue; and "againſt 
offenders guilty of atrocious crimes, or remarkable 
for depravity of manners. He inſtituted a ſe- 
nate, levied no new taxes, was fatisfied- with the 
duties collected on merchandizeꝰ, built a number 
of ſhips ; and, to give more activity to com- 
merce, determined to cut through the iſthmus, 
and open a communication between the to ſeas ). 
He was engaged in different wars, and his victo- 
ries gave the world a high opinion of his valour. 
And indeed what was not to be expected from a 
prince who ſeemed to be the oracle of wiſdom *; 
who would ſometimes ſay: The inordinate love 
of riches is a ealumny againſt nature. Pleaſures 
are but tranſitory, virtues eternal. N 1p Pr 

| conkiſts only in a clear conſcience © par 
In certain critical circumſtances he ſent” to von. 
Ault Thrafybulus, king of Miletus, with whom he 
was on terms of intimate 1 b 2-9 


= Herodot. lid. 5, * 
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lus led the meſſenger into a field, and walking with 
him amidſt the corn, interrogated him concerning 
the ſubject of his miſſion, and by way of anſwer 
ſtruck off che blades which grew higher than the 
reſt. The meſſenger did not comprehend that 
Thraſybulus by this action only meant to incul- 
cate a principle adopted in many governments, 
nay even in republics, where individuals are not 
allowed to poſſeſs too much merit or influence *, 
Periander underſtood this language, yet continued 
to uſe moderation f. 

The ſplendid ſucceſſes he had obtained, pn 
the commendations- of his flatterers, diſplayed at 
length his real character, the violence of which he 
had hitherto repreſſed. In a fit of paſſion, ex- 
cited perhaps by jealouſy, he ſlew his wife Meliſſa, 
of whom he was. paſſionately fond . This was 
the end of his happineſs and virtues. Soured 
by long affliction; this difpoſition was not mitigated 
on hearing that, far from ſympathizing with his 
ſorrows, the public voice accuſed him of having 
formerly ſullied the paternal bed b. Conceiving 
that the eſteem of his people was * j towards 
him, he dared openly to brave it; and without 
reflecting that there are injuries which a ſovereign h 
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. * Ariſtot. de Rep. lib. 3s eap. 13s p. 3553 lie 54 cap. "wh 
P- 403. 
" Plat. in Conviv. t. ii. p. 147. 
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_ ſhould avenge only by clemency, he-goveined his 


with guards i, proſecuted with rigour all thoſe 
whom his father had ſpared, tripped, under a fri. 
volous © pretext, the Corinthian women of their 
jewels and moſt valuable effects x, and oppreſſed 
the people with labour, that he might hold them 
the more, eaſily, in bondage. Perpetually a prey 


to terror and ſuſpicion, he puniſhed the citizen 


who was ſeated peaceably in the forum l, and con- 
demned every man as criminal who might chance 
eventually to be culpable. 

© Domeſtic griefs increaſed the horror of his lan- 
ation. The youngeſt of his ſons, named Lyco- 
phron, informed by his maternal grandfather of 
the unhappy fate of his mother, conceived fo vio- 


Jent a hatred againſt the murderer, that he could 
no longer bear to ſer him, nor would even deign 


to anſwer his queſtions, Careſſes and entreaties 
were laviſhed in vain, Periander was obliged to 
drive him from his houſe, and forbid, the citizens 
to receive or ſpeak to him, under penalty of a 
fine, to be applied to the temple of Apollo. The 


young man took refuge under one of the public 
* at once without reſource and without 


n Heracl. de Polit. in Antiq. Grzc. t. vi. p. 2835. Diogen. 
Laert. in Per. lib. 1, 5 98. 
k Herodot. lib. 5, cap. 9a. Diogen. Ln. , $ 97% Flut. 


t. ii. p. 1104. 


I Nicol. Bam. in Exverpt, Valeſ. p. 450. 1 \ 1 
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ſubjects with a rod of iron, ſurrounded his perſon 
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a murmur, and reſolved to ſuffer every thing ra- 
ther than expoſe his friends to the fury of the 
tyrant, Some days after, his father, accidentally 
perceiving him, felt all his tenderneſs awakened ; 
he ran to him, and omitted nothing that might 
excite in him filial affection, but obtained only 
theſe words: You have tranſgreſſed your own 
law, and incurred the penalty. He determined 
therefore to baniſh him to the iſland of Corcyra, 
which he had added to his dominions u. 

The offended gods granted a long life to this 
monarch, which was ſlowly waſted in ſorrow and 
remorſe, He could no longer ſay, as formerly, 
that it is better to be envied than pitied v. The 
experience of his ſufferings extorted from him a 
confeſſion that democracy is preferable to tyran- 
ny*. Some one venturing to repreſent to him, 
that he might quit the throne : Alas! anſwered he, 
it is as dangerous for a young to leave as to aſ- 
cend the throne . | 

The weight of public affairs growing more and 
more inſuppottable to- him, as he was unable to 
have recourſe to the eldeſt of his ſons, who was an 
idiot à, he reſolved to recall Lycophron, and made 
various a a to induce him to return, which w were 


m Herodot. lib. 3, cap. 52. 

n Id. ibid. 

o Stob. Serm. 3, p- 46. 

Id. Serm. 41, p. 247 

Herodot. i "ibid. cap. 53. 
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all received with indignition. He finally pro- 


poſed to abd ĩicate the crown, and confine himſelf 


to Corcyra, whilſt his ſon, quitting that iſland, 
ſhould take the reins of government at Corinth. 
This project was on the point of being carried 
into execution, when the Corcyreans, dreading 
the arrival of Periander, put Lycophron to death, 
Nor had his father even the conſolation to com. 
plete the vengeance merited by ſo baſe an act of 
cruelty. He had put on board one of his ſhips 
three hundred children, which he had cauſed to be 
ſeized and carried off from the firſt families of 
Coreyra, to convey them as a preſent to the king 
of Lydia; but the veſſel touching at Samos, the 
inhabitants, commiſerating theſe unfortunate vic- 
tims, found means to ſave and reſtore them to 
their parents. Tormented by impotent rage, 
Periander died at eighty 2 of age „ after a 
* of forty- four *. 

No ſooner had he cloſed his eyes than the Co- 
rinthians deſtroyed every monument, and even 
the ſlighteſt traces of tyranny . His ſucceſſor 
was a prince little known, who reigned only three 
PRC 7, mid this ore interval, = Corinthians 
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Id. ibid. cap. 46. Ho 

t Diogen, Laert, lib. 1, f 95. 4 

n Ariſtot. de Rep. lib. 5 57 Cap. 12, p. 41 1. 
*The * 585 8 Chriſt. | 

* Plut. de Malign, Herodot. t. ii. p. 860. 
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Joining their troops to thoſe of Sparta s eſtabliſhed 
a government. which has ever ſince ſubſiſted, be- 
cauſe it approaches nearer to an oligarchy than a 
democracy, and affairs of importance are not ſub- 
mitted to the arbitrary deciſion of the multitude . 
Corinth has produced more citizens ſkilled in the 
arts of government than any other Grecian city : 
their wiſdom and real knowledge have ſo happily 
maintained the conſtitution, that the jealouſy 
which the poor conſtantly entertain of the rich 
has never been able to endanger it ©, 

Lycurgus deſtroyed the diſtinction between theſe 
two claſſes of citizens at Lacedæmon: Phidon, 
who appears to have been his contemporary, thought 
proper to preſerve it at Corinth, where he was one 
of the legiſlators. A town ſituated on the high 
road of commerce, and neceſſitated continually to 
admit ſtrangers within its walls, could not be ſub- 
jected to the ſame regulations as a City in a corner 
of Peloponneſus; but Phidon, whilſt he ſuffered 
the inequality of poſſeſſions to remain, was not 
therefore the leſs attentive to limit the number of 
families and citizens 1. This law was conformable 
to the ſpirit of thoſe remote ages, when men, 


* Plut. de Malign. Herodot. t. ii. p. 859. | 5 
Id. in Dion. t. i. p. 981. 1 
* Strad. lib. 8, p. 382. Flut. in Dion. thig, et in Timol. t. i; 
p. 248, | 
«. Polyzn, Stratag. lib, 1, cap. 41, 52. 
4 Ariſtot, de Rep. lib. 2, ap. 6, p. 321. 
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diſperſed: in inconfiderable tribes, knew no other 
want than that of ſubſiſtence, and no ambition 
but that of ſelf-defence : each nation was con- 
tented with poſſeſſing inhabitants enough to cul- 
tivate the earth, and ſufficient ſtrength to reſiſt a 
ſudden invaſion. Theſe ideas have never varied 
among. the Greeks. Their philoſophers and le- 
giſlators, perſuaded that great population is only 
a means of increaſing - riches, and perpetuating 
wars, far from favouring it, have beſtowed their 
whole attention on preventing its exceſs*: the 
former annex- too little value to life to be anxious 
to multiply the human ſpecies; the latter, fixing 
their attention only on a ſmall flate, have perpe- 
rually A 
* 

Such was the pan 1 which formerly 


25 out from the ports of Greece thoſe numerous 


warms of coloniſts, who went in ſearch of ſet- 
tlements to diſtant and deſert coaſts f. Syracuſe, 
the ornament of Sicily, and Corcyra, ſome time 
ſovereign of the ſras i, both owe their origin to 
Corinth. 

i is but a ſmall diſtance from Corinth. 


Io arrive at it we croſſed feveral rivers. The diſ- 
trict ne to it rn corn, wine, and 
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oil in abundance®, and is one of the moſt beauti- 
ful and richeſt countries in Greece i. | 

The laws of Sicyon rigorouſly. prohibit the in- 
terment of perſons of any rank whatever within 
the city *. We. ſaw, to the right and left of the 
road, tombs, the form of which by no means de- 
tracts from the beauty of the country. A little 
wall, on which are columns that ſuſtain a roof, en- 
cloſes the ground containing the grave. In this 
the body is depoſited, and covered with earth; 
and after the cuſtomary ceremonies, the perſons 
who attend at the funeral call on the deceaſed by 
name, and take their laſt farewel !. | 

We found the inhabitants buſied in preparing 
for an annual feſtival, which they celebrated the 
enſuing night. They brought out of a kind of 
cell appropriated to the purpoſe ſeveral andent 
ſtatues, which they carried about the ſtreets, and 
placed in the temple of Bacchus. The proceſſion 
opened with the. ſtatue of that god, which was 
cloſely followed by the others; a great number 
of torches were carried to- give light, and hymns 
were ſung to airs unknown in other countries u. 

The gene place the foundation of their 
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„ Wheler's ourney, book 6, p. 443· 

Athen, 150 5, cap. 19, p. 219. Liv. lib, 27, cap, 3t. 
Schol. Ariſtoph. in Av. v. 969. 

* Plut. in Arat. t. i. p. 1051. 

! Pauſan. lib. 2, cap. 7, p. 126. 
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city at a period ſcarcely reconcileable with the tra. 
ditions of other nations. Ariſtratus, at whoſe houſe 
we reſided, ſhewed us a long liſt of princes who 
had poſſeſſed the throne during a thoufand years, 
and the laſt of whom lived about the time of the 
Trojan war*. We begged him not to carry us 
back to ſuch remote ages, but to keep · within the 
diſtance of three or four centuries. About that 
time, then, faid he, began a' ſucceſſion of ſove- 
reigns known by the name of tyrants, from their 


poſſeſſing abſolute power: but the only ſecret by 


which they retained this power for a whole cen- 
tury, was to reſtrain it within juſt bounds by re- 
ſpecting the laws o. Orthagoras was the firſt, and 
Cliſthenes the laſt, of theſe princes. The gods, 
who ſometimes apply violent remedies to invete- 
rate evils, ſent them into the world to deprive us 
of a liberty more fatal than flavery itſelf. Ortha- 
goras, by bis prudence and moderation, repreſſed 
the fury of contending factions ?; and Cliſthenes 
rendered himſelf adored for his YOu and * 

midable by his courage: . 

When the council of the Amphictyons had re- 
ſolved to arm the nations of E 3 the 


* 


= Caſtor, ap. Euſeb. Chronic. lib. 1, p. 11 ; ap. $ cap; ld 
Pauſan. bb, 2, cap. 5, p. 123. Petav. de Doctr. 
cap. 16. Marſh. hron. Can. p. 16 et 336. 

* Ariſtot. de Rep. lib. 5, cap. 12, p. 411. 

» Plut. de Serd Num. t. ii. p. 553. 
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inhabitants of Cirrha®, who had been guilty of 
impiety agdinſt the temple of Delphi, they choſe 
for one of the chiefs of the army Cliſthenes, who 
poſſeſſed ſufficient greatneſs of mind frequently 
ts ſubmit to the advice of Solon, who alſo was in 
that expedition. The war was ſpeedily ter- 
minated, and Cliſthenes ſer apart his ſhare of the 
plunder to build a magnificent portico in the ca- 
pital of his ſtates*, 
A particular circumſtance greatly increaſed his 
reputation for wiſdom. He had juſt obtained the 
prize of the chariots with four horſes at Olympia, 
No ſooner was he declared victor, than a herald, ' 
advancing towards the innumerable multitude of 
ſpectators, proclaimed that all thoſe who aſpired 
to the hand of Agariſta, daughter of Cliſthenes, 
might repair, within the ſpace of ſixty days, to Si- 
cyon, and that, at the expiration of a year from 
that time, the huſband of the princeſs ſhould be 
declared :. | by . | 

Numerous ſuitors ſoon haſtened from different 
parts of Greece and Italy, who all thought them- 
ſelves poſſeſſed of ample titles to be admitted to 
this illuſtrious alliance. Among the number was 
Smindyrides, the richeſt and moſt voluptuous of 


| * Towards the year 596 before Chriſt, - : 
r Pauſan, lib, 10, cap. 37, p- 894. Polyæn. Stratag, lib. 3, 
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the Sybarites. He arrived in a galley of his own, 
having a thouſand ſlaves, fiſhermen, fowlers, and 
cooks, in his retinue . He it was who, at the 
ſight of a peaſant lifting his ſpade with difficulty, 
felt his entrails rent within him; and who could 
not ſleep, if, among the roſe-leaves with which his 
bed was ſtrewed, a ſingle one was accidentally 
folded. His effeminacy could be equalled 
only by his oſtentation, and his oſtentation by his 
inſolence. When he took his ſeat at table, on 
the evening of his arrival, he pretended that no 
perſon had a right to fit near him, except the 
princeſs, when he ſhould have made ker his 
bride? 

Among his rivals. were L of the an- 
cient houſe of Argos; Laphanes of Arcadia, a 
deſcendant of Euphorion, who is ſaid to have 
ſhewn hoſpitality to the twin deities Caſtor and 
Pollux; Megacles of the houſe of the Alcmæ- 
onidæ, the moſt powerful family of Athens; and 
Hippoclides, a native of the ſame city, diſtin- 
guiſned for his wit, wealth, and beauty “. The 
other cight merited, by various illuſtrious quali- 
ties, the beer of Fonda with ſuch rivals. 


v Diod. Sic. end my egy Valeſ. p. 230. Athen. lib. 6, 
cap. 21, p. 2733 lib. 12, cap. 11, p. 541. 

x Senec. de Ira, lib. 2, cap. 25. Han, Var, Hill. lib, 9, 
cap. 24 1 4 f 
| y Diod. ibid. 104 
Herodot. lib, 6, cap. 127. 
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The court of Sicyon was wholly taken up with 
feſtivals and entertainments ; the liſts' were open to 
competitors for the prize of ſpeed and other exer- 
ciſes. Cliſthenes, who had already informed him- 
ſelf reſpecting their families, was preſent at theſe 
conteſts, and attentively ſtudied their reſpective 
characters, ſometimes in general converſations, 
and ſometimes in private interviews, A ſecret 
predilection had from the firſt inclined him to 
favour one or other of the two Athenians, but 
the accompliſhments of Hippoclides at length 
turned the balance in his fayour®. 
The day on which he was to make known his 
choice opened: by a ſacrifice of one hundred oxen, 
followed by a banquet, to which all the Sicyonians, 
as well as the competitors, were invited. The 
company quitted the table, and continued to 
drink, converſing on muſic and other topics: 
Hippoclides, who diſplayed his ſuperiority on 
every ſubject, lengthened out the converſation ; 
on a ſudden he ordered a flute-player, to play 'a 
certain air, and began dancing a laſcivious dance 
in a manner that offended Cliſthenes; a moment 
after he ſent for a table, leaped upon it, and firſt 
executed the dances of Lacedæmon, then thoſe of 
Athens. Cliſthenes, ſhocked at ſuch indecent and 
frivolous behaviour, endeavoured to diſguiſe his 
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feelings ; but when he ſaw him ſtand on his hands, 
and make various geſtures in the air with his feet: 
„ Son of Tiſander,” cried he, © you have danced 
the rupture of your marriage.” In good truth, 
my lord,” replied the Athenian, *« Hippoclides 
cares very little about it.“ At theſe words, which 
have ſince become proverbial *, Cliſthenes, com- 
manding ſilence, thanked all the competitors, 
each of them to accept a talent of fil. 
ver, and declared that he beſtowed his daughter 
on Megacles, fon of Alcmæon. From this mar- 
riage the celebrated Pericles was defcended, by 
the ſide of his mother ©, 
_ Ariſtratus added, that lince the time of Cliſthe- 
nes, the reciprocal hatred of the rich and Poor, 
that rooted malady of the Grecian republics, had 
never ceaſed to diſtract their country; and that, but 
recently, a citizen, named Euphton, having had 
the addreſs to unite the whole authority in his 
hands ©, retained it for ſome: time; but was after- 
wards deprived of it, and aſſaſſinated i in preſence 
of the magiſtrates of Thebes, to which city he 
had gone to ſolicit their protection. The Thebans 
did not venture to puniſh the murderers of a man 
accuſed of tyranny 3 but the people of Sicyon, 
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whom he had always favoured, erected a monu- 
ment to his memory in the middle of the- forum, 
and ſtill honour him as an excellent citizen, and 
one of their protectors . I condemn him, ſaid 
Ariſtratus, becauſe he frequently had recourſe to 
perfidy, and did not ſufficiently reſpe& the party 
of the rich; but it muſt be confeſſed the repub- 
lic ſtands in need of a head. Theſe laſt words 
revealed to us his intentions, and we leatut, a few 
years after, that he had obtained | poſſeſſion of the 
ſupreme power f. 

Me viſited the city, the harbour, b citadel i. 
Sicyon will be conſpicuous in the hiſtory of na- 
tions, from the attention with which ſhe- has culti- 
vated the arts. I could wiſh 1 were able to aſcer. | 
tain with preciſion how far ſhe has contributed to 

the origin} of painting, and the improvement of 
ſculpture; but, as I have already hinted, the pro- 
greſs of the arts for whole ages is obſcure; a 
great diſcovery is but the combination of a mul- 
titude of preceding ones of leſs importance; and 
as it is impoſſible to follow their reſpective tracks, 
we muſt content ourſelves with - obſerving thoſe 
which are the moſt * and limit ourſelves to 

a few concluſions. 
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Drawing owed its origin to chance, ſculpture to 
religion, and painting to the improvement of the 
other arts. 

In the earlieſt times ſome 8 amuſed him- 
ſelf with following and tracing out on the ground, 
or on a wall, the outlines of the projecting ſhadow 
of a body illuminated by the ſun, or ſome other 
light: hence men learned the mode of expreſſing 
the form of objects by ſimple lines. 

In ſtill more ancient times it was thought ne- 
ceſſary to encourage the religious fervour of the 
people, by placing before their eyes the ſymbol or 
image of their worſhip. At firſt a ſtone, or the 
trunk of a tree, was preſented to them as objects of 
veneration; ſoon after the upper extremity was 
rounded into the ſhape of a head, then lines were 
excavated in it to form feet and hands. Such was 
the ſtate of ſculpture among the Egyptians, when 
that art was tranſmitted by them to the Greeks i, 
who long contented themſelves with a bare imita- 
tion of their models. Hence thoſe ſhapeleſs ſta- 
tues ſo frequently met with in the Peloponneſus, 
and which exhibit only a ſheath, a column, or a 
pyramid „ with a head on the top, and ſometimes 
a * 3 of hands and feet which are 
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not disjoined from the trunk. The ſtatues of Mer- 
cury, called Hermæ, are remains of thi ancient 
practice. | 

The Egyptians boaſt that they diſcovered Goulps 
ture more than ten thouſand years ago! ; painting 
at the ſame time, or at leaſt ſix thouſand years be- 
fore it was known to the Greeks ®, The latter are 
far from appropriating to themſelves the invention 
of the firſt of theſe arts, but think they have a 
juſt claim to the diſcovery of the ſecond . To 
reconcile theſe different pretenſions, we muſt diſ- 
tinguiſh two kinds of paintings : that which merely 
ſets off the drawing by colours laid on whole and 
| unbroken; and that which, after long efforts, has 
become the faithful copyiſt of nature. 

The former was diſcovered by the Egyptians. 
In the Thebais we ſee, in the porches of the grot- 


tos, which ſerved perhaps as tombs, on the ceil- 


ings of the temples, on the hieroglyphics and 
figures of men and animals, very lively and bril- 
liant colours, and which certainly are of an ex- 


tremely ancient date . Theſe colours, ſometimes 
enriched by gold leaf attached to them by an 
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aſtringent, clearly prove that painting, if I may ſo 
fpeak, was in Egypt only the art of colouring. 

It ſhould ſeem that the Greeks were very little 
farther advanced at the time of the Trojan war e; 
but towards the firſt Olympiad * *, the artiſts o 
Sicyon and Corinth, who had already exhibited 
more intelligence in their deſigns", ſignalized 
themſelves by eſſays ſtill held in remembrance, 
and which aſtoniſhed that age by their novelty, 
Whilſt Dædalus of Sicyon + was detaching the 
feet and hands of ſtatues *, Cleophantus of Co. 
rinth was colouring the features of the human 
countenance. 

» Cleophantus made uſe of pounded brick-duſt*; t; 


a proof that the Greeks then knew nothing of the | 


colours now employed for carnation. About the 
time of the battle of Marathon, painting and 
ſculpture emerged from their long infancy, and by 
a rapid progreſs have attained the degree of ſub- 
limity and beauty at which we this day behold 
them. | . | 

Sicyon, almoſt in our own time, produced Eu- 


A the chief of a third ſchool of * 


» Homer. Iliad. lib. 2, v. 037. 

+ Mem, de l' Acad. des Bell. Lettr. t. xxv, p. 267, 

Towards the year 776 before Chriſt, 

r Plin. lib. 35, cap. 3, t. ii. p. 681. 

See note at the end oſ the volume. 

* Diod. Sic, lib. 4, p- 276. Themiſt. O 26, p. 316, 
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prior to him no other was known but thoſe of 
Athens and ſonia, From his ſchool have already 
proceeded ſeveral celebrated artiſts, and amongſt 
others Pauſias and Pamphilus, under whoſe di- 
rection it was during our reſidence in that city, 
and whoſe talents and reputation procured him 
many pupils, who each paid him a talent pre- 
vious to receiving his inſtructions * : on his ſide 
he engaged to give them, for ten years, leſſons 
founded on an excellent theory, and juſtified by 
the ſucceſs of his labours. He exhorted them 
likewiſe to cultivate letters and the ſciences, with 
which he was himſelf extremely well acquainted *. 
By his advice was it that the magiſtrates of Si- 
cyon ordained that the ſtudy of drawing ſhould 
from that time conſtitute part of the education of 
the citizens; a law which reſcued the fine arts 
from ſervile hands -« the other cities of Greece are 
now beginning to follow this example *. 

We were acquainted with two of his pupils, who 
have ſince acquired a ſplendid reputation, Melanthus 
and Apelles 7. He formed high expectations of 
the former, and ſtill higher of the latter, who con- 
gratulated himſelf on having ſuch a maſter: Pam- 
philus ſoon had reaſon to be proud of having in- 


ſtructed ſuch a 3 
—  -- — . — — 
* 5400 livres * I. ſterling). 
* Plin, lib. 35, cap. 18, t. ii. p. 694. 


* Id. ibid 
Plut. in Ant. t. i i. p. 1032. 
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We made a few excurſions in the neighbour. 
hood of Sicyon. At the town of Titana, ſituated 
on a mountain, we ſaw, in a cypreſs wood, a temple 
of Eſculapius, in whoſe ſtatue, a tunic of white 
woollen and a mantle only left viſible the face 


and hands, and the extremities of the feet. Near 


it is the ſtatue of Hygeia, the goddeſs of health, 
covered likewiſe with a robe, and locks of hair, 


which women have taken from their heads to con- 


ſecrate them to this deity *®. The cuſtom of cloth- 
ing the ſtatues, ſometimes in very rich dreſſes, 
is pretty general in Greece, and often affords rea- 
ſon for regret, when we perceive how many beau- 
tiful productions of art are almoſt entirely con- 
cealed by theſe ornaments. 

We ſtopped at the town of Phlius , the inha- 
bitants of which have acquired in our days a cele- 
brity not to be obtained by riches or by conqueſts. 
They entered into an alliance with Sparta, whilſt 
at the zenith of her glory; and when, after the 
battle of Leuctra, her ſlaves and moſt of her allies 
revolted againſt her, the Phliuntians flew to her 
aid; and, on their return home, neither the power 
of the Thebans and the Argives, nor the horrors 
of war and famine, could ever compel them to re- 


linquiſh their alliance *, This example of forti- 
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tude has been exhibited in an age when oaths are 
ſported with, and that too by one of the ſmalleſt . 
and pooreſt of the Grecian cities, 

After paſling a few days at Sicyon, we entered 
Achaia, which extends as far as the promontory 
of Araxus, ſituated oppoſite to Cephallenia. It is 
.a flip of land bounded on the ſouth by Arcadia 
and Elis, and on the north by the ſea of Criſſa. 
Its ſhores are almoſt every where lined with rocks, 
which render them inacceſſible. In the interior 
part of the country the ſoil is poor, and with diffi- 
culty rendered productive; good vineyards, - 
ever, are to be found in many places 4. 

It was formerly inhabited by thoſe Ionians who 
are now ſettled on the coaſt of Aſia. They were 
expelled by the Achæans, when the latter were com- 
pelled to yield the kingdoms of Argos and Lace- 
dzmon*® to the deſcendants of Hercules, 

When ſettled in their new abodes, the Achæans 
never mterfered in the affairs of Greece, not even 
when Xerxes threatened it with univerſal ſlavery *. 
The Peloponneſian war forced them from that re- 
poſe which conſtituted their happineſs ; they united 
their forces ſometimes with the Lacedzmonians 8, 
and ſometimes with the Athenians, whom they were 
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© Plut. in Arat. t. i. p. 1031. 

4 Pauſan. lib. 7, cap. 26, Pr 99: 
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always. moſt inclined to favour ®, On this occa- 
ſion it was that Alcibiades, endeayouring to per- 
ſuade the people of Patra to extend the walls of 
their town to the harbour, that the fleets of Athens 
might be able to aſſiſt them, one of the aſſembly 
exclaimed : © If you follow this advice, the Athe- 
nians will at laſt ſwallow you up.“ That may 
be,“ anſwered Alcibiades, © but with this dif- 
ference, that the Athenians will begin by the feet, 
the Lacędæmonians by the head.“ The Achæ- 
ans have ſince contracted other alliances. Some 
years after our journey they ſent two thouſand 
men to the aſſiſtance of the Phocians &, and their 
troops diſtinguiſhed themſelves at the battle of 
Cheronea l. 

Pellene, a ſmall town, as are all the towns in 


| Achaia m ig built on a hill of ſo irregular a form, 


that the two quarters of the town ſituated on the 
oppoſite ſides of it have ſcarcely any communica- 
tion ®. Its harbour is at the diſtance of fixty 
ſtadia®, The dread of pirates formerly obliged 
the inhabitants of a diſtrict to unite and form ſet- 
tlements on eminences more or leſs remote from 


— —— 


» Thucyd. lib. 1, Cap. 111. Pauſan, 75 cap. "= 537- 
a Flut. in Aleib. t. i. pe 198. . 

k Diod. Sic. lib. 16, p. 436. 
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the ſea. All the ancient towns of Greece are ſo 
ſituated. 1 

As we left Pellene, we bins make of Bacchus, 
in which the nocturnal feſtival of the lamps is 
annually celebrated : great numbers are lighted : 
up, and wine 1s copiouſly diſtributed to the mul- 
titude . Oppoſite to it is the ſacred wood of 
Diana Conſervatrix, into which none but the 
prieſts are allowed to enter. We next ſaw, in a 
temple of Minerva, a ſtatue of that goddeſs, of 
gold and ivory, of ſuch beautiful workmanſhip 
that it is aſcribed to Phidias ?. | 

We proceeded to Egira, about twelve ſtadia * 
diſtant from the ſea, Whilſt we were examining. 
ſuch objects as we eſteemed deſerving our curi. 
oſity, our conductors informed us, that on a cer- 
tuin occaſion the inhabitants, unable to oppoſe the 
Sicyonians who were come to attack them, col- 
lected a great number of goats, faſtened lighted 
torches to - theif horns, and drove them forward 
during the night; when the enemy, imagining them 
to be the allied troops of Zgira, immediately re- 
treated d. 

Further on we entered a grotto, in which is an 
oracle that employs chance to manifeſt futurity, 
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Near to a ſtatue of Hercules is a number of dice, 
marked in a particular manner on each ſide: four 
of theſe are promiſcuouſly taken and rolled on a 
table, on which correſponding marks are traced, 


with their interpretation”. This oracle is eſteemed 


as infallible, and is as much * as the 
others. 

At ſome diſtance we viſited the ruins of Helice, 
formerly ſituated twelve ſtadia from the ſea *, and 
demoliſhed in our time by an earthquake. Theſe 
dreadful cataſtrophes happen moſt frequently in 
places adjoining to the ſea*, and are generally 
preceded by terrific ſymptoms. For ſeveral months 
the waters of heaven either deluge the earth, or 
withhold their beneficial effects; a dimneſs ob. 
ſeures the ſplendour of the ſun, or his diſk appears 
red like a burning brafier; impetuous winds ra. 
vage the country; ſtreams of fire are ſeen to ſhoot 
in the air; and other portentous phænomena too 
ſurely preſage ſome tremendous: diſaſter . 

After the calamity of Helice, various prodigies 
were recollected by which it had been portended. 
The iſle of Delos had ſhook, and an immenſe 
column of fire had riſen to the ſkies *, Be this as 
it may, a very ſhort time before the battle of 


-» Pauſan. lib. 7 cap. 2, p- 590. 
* Heraclid. ap. Strab. lib, 8, p. 384. 
* Almoſt half a league. 
Ariſtot. Meteor. lb. 2, cap. 8, t. i. p· 5 
Pauſan. lib. 7, cap. 245 p- 585. . 


* Calliſth. ap. Senec. 'Quelt, Nat, Bb. 6, cap. 26. 
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LeuQra? *, in winter, and during the night ?, 
8, north * blowing from one quarter, and a 
ſoutherly wind from the other *, the city, after 
violent and repeated ſhocks, which continued til 
dax-break, was totally deſtroyed, and ſwallowed up 
by the ſea, which had overflowed its boundaries b. 
The inundation was ſo great as to riſe above the 
tops of the trees in a wood conſecrated to Neptune. 
By degrees the waters partially ſubſided ; but they 
ſtill cover the ruins of Helice, leaving only a fe 
trifling veſtiges expoſed to view. All the inha- 
bitants periſned; and attempts were made in vain 
to..xecpyer their bodies, and beſtow on chem the 
rites, of ſepulture*, 4 

.. The ſhocks of this earthquake, it is ſaid, were 
not felt in the city of Agium ©, which is only at 
the diſtance. of forty ſtadia from Helice f +; but 
their direction was toward che other ſide; and in 
he town of b ſcarcely more diſtant from 


f C polyb. 1 2, p. 128. Strab. ud. 8, p. 384. 
Towards the end of the year 373, or the beginning of the 
year 72 | before ore Chrilt. 
erac Seal. ibid. Diod. Sic. lib. 15, p. 363. 
iſtot. OT lib. 25 Caps 8, t. i. P- 570. & 4 

e Mundo ap. Ariſtot. cap. 4, t. I 608. Diod. Sic. 
did p. 1 Pauſan. lib. 7, cap. 24, p | 

* Pauſan.lib. 7, cap. 24, p- 587. Pia. lib. 2, cap. 92, t i. 
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* « revel. ap. Strab, lib. 8, p. 308. 
Senect. Quæſt. Nat. lib, 6, . 25. 
f Pauſan. ibid. p. 585. 
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Helice than Zgium, walls, houſes, temples, ſta- 
tues, men, and animals, were all deſtroyed or 
cruſhed, The citizens who were abſent, built on 
their return the modern town*®. To Helice has 
ſucceeded a ſmall rown, where we took a boar, 
more cloſely to inſpe& ſome ruins ſcattered on 
the ſhare. Our guides made a circuit, to avoid 
ſtriking on a Neptune of braſs, which is on a 
level with the water, and till ſtanding on its 
baſe b, 

After the deſtruction of Helice, Agium took 
poſſeſſion of its territory, and became the princi- 
pal city of Achaia. Here the ſtates of the pro- 
vince are convened, and aſſemble in a wood 
conſecrated to Jupiter, near the temple of that 
god, and on the ſea ſhore *. 

Achaia, from the earlieſt times, was divided into 
twelve cities, each compriſing ſeven or eight towns 
within its diſtrict l. All have the privilege of 
ſending deputies to the ordinary aſſembly, which 
is held at the beginning of their year, or towards 
the middle of the ſpring u. There ſuch regu- 
lations are made as circumſtances may require: 
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t Pauſan. lib, 7, cap. 25, p: 590. L 

> Eratoſth. ap. Strab: lib. 8, p. 384. 

i Polyb. lib. 5, p. 350. Liv. lib. 28, cap. 7; lib, 38, cap. 30. 
Pauſan. lib. 7, cap. 24, p. 585. | 

* Strab. ibid. p. 385 et 387. Pauſan, ibid. p. 584. 
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magiſtrates are nominated to carry them into exe- 
cution, and inveſted likewiſe with the power of 
convoking an extraordinary aſſembly, in caſe of 
war, or the neceſſity of deliberating on an al- 
liance v. | 

The government goes forward, if I may uſe 
the expreſſion, by its own motion. It is a demo- 
cracy, which owes its origin and continuance to 
peculiar circumſtances. The country being poor, 
without commerce, and almoſt without induſtry, 
its inhabitants peaceably enjoy the liberty and 
equality afforded them by a wile legiſlation. As no 
ambitious and turbulent ſpirits have ariſen amongſt 
them , they are ſtrangers to the deſire of con- 
queſts; and as they have little connection with 
corrupt nations, they never employ fraud or falſe- 
hood, even againſt their enemies*: as all their 
cities, in fine, have the ſame laws and the ' ſame 
offices of magiſtracy, they form only one body and 
one ſtate, and the harmony that reigns amongſt 
them pervades every claſs of citizens . The ex- 
cellence of their conſtitution and the probity of 
their magiſtrates are ſo univerſally admitted, that 
the Greek cities of Italy, wearied with their diſ- 
ſenſions, have been known to addreſs themſelves 


n Polyb. Excerpt. t. p. 85 5. 
er 
Id. lib. 13, p. 672. 
4 Juſtin, lib. 34, cap. 14. 
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to this people to become their arbitrators, and 
ſome of them even formed a ſimilar confedera- 
tion, Nay, it is not long ſince the Lacedzmonians 


and Thebans, mutually claiming the victory at 


Leuctra, referred this diſpute, in which their ho- 
nour was ſo materially intereſted ', and which de- 
manded the moſt impartial deciſion, to the deter- 
mination of the Achæans. 

We frequently ſaw children on the ſhore throw- 
ing pebbles with their ſlings ; a favourite exerciſe 
of this people, in which they are ſo ſkilful, that, by 
placing the lead in a, particular manner in the 
ſtrap, they can hit the object at which they -aim 
with the moſt ſurpriſing exactnels*, 

In our way to Patrz we palled through ſeveral 
cities and towns, for Achaia is extremely popu- 
lous*, At Pharz we ſaw, in the forum, thirty ſquare 
ſtones, which are worſhipped as deities, but the 
names of which I have forgotten . Near theſe 
ſtones is a Mercury, terminating in a ſheath, and 
with a long beard, oppoſite to a ſtatue of Veſta, 
| ſurrounded by a range of braſs lamps. We were 
told that this Mercury delivered oracles, and that 
to obtain an anſwer it was only neceſſary to whil- 
pe: a few words in the ear of the ſtatue. At Fig 


r Polyb. lib. 2, p. 7 7 Strab. lib. r 84 
Liv. lib. 36, cap. 29. 

_ © Strab. ibid. p. 386. 
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moment a peaſant came to conſult it: he was firſt 
to offer incenſe to the goddeſs, then pour oil into 
the lamps and light them, depaſit a ſmall piece 
of money on the altar, approach the Mercury, 
interrogate it in a whilper, quit the place keep- 
ing his ears ſhut, and afterwards obſerve the firſt 
words he ſhould hear, which were to be the ſolution 
of his doubts . The people thronged a Me 
and we returned to our lodging. 

Before we arrived at Patrę, we —— 1 
e eee ee 
exerciſing themſelyes in running v. In one of the 
alleys we met. a child of twelye or thirteen years of 
age, dreſſed i in A handſome robe, and crowned with 
ears, of corn. When we interrogated him, he 
anſwered : * This is the feſtiyal of Bacchus Eſym- 
netes, for by that name he is called; all the chil- 
dren of the town repair to the banks of the Mili- 
chus. Thence we ſhall go in proceſſion to the 
temple of Diana, which yon ſee before you; we 
ſhall lay this crown at the feet of the goddeſs; and, 
after waſhing in the ſtream, we ſhall take another 
crown of ivy, and go to the temple of Bacchus, 
which is beyond the former. I aſked him what 
was the meaning of the crown of ears of corn.—In 
this manner we were dreſſed when we were ſa⸗ 
crificed on the ſhrine of Diana. — What] was it 


* Fauſan. lib. 7, cap. 22, p. 57 
7 19, ibid, cap. 21, 5. 35%. 
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the practice to ſacrifice you ?—You are then un- 
acquainted with the hiſtory of the handſome Me- 
lanippus and the beautiful Cometho, the Fe 
of the goddeſs? I will tell it you. | 

They mutually loved ſo affectionately, that 
it ſeemed impoſſible for either to live without the 
other. At length they aſked their parents leave to 
marry, and they cruelly refuſed them. Some time 
after there happened a great famine and ſickneſs 
in the country, The oracle was conſulted, and 
' anſwered, that Diana was incenſed that Melanip- 
pus and Cometho ſhould have married in her very 
temple, on the night of the feſtival, and that, to 
appeaſe her, a boy and a girl of the greateſt beauty 
muſt be annually ſacrificed, The oracle after- 
wards promiſed us that this barbarous cuſtom 
ſhould ceaſe when a ſtranger ſhould bring hither a 
certain ſtatue of Bacchus. At length he came, the 
ſtatue was placed in that temple, and the proceſſion 
and ceremonies I have been telling you of were 
ſubſtituted for the ſacrifice. Adieu, ſtranger *. 
This narrative, which was confirmed to us by 
well informed perſons, aſtoniſhed us the lefe, as for 
a long time men could imagine no better means of 
averting the divine vengeance than by ſhedding 
human blood, and eſpecially that of a young virgin, 
on the ſacred altars. The reaſoning which induced 
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them to this practice was the natural conſequence 
oſ the abominable principle, that the gods are 
more attentive to the value of the offerings than 
the intentions of thoſe who preſent them. This 
fatal error once admitted, men would firſt offer the 
moſt valuable productions of the earth, and the 
choiceſt victims; and as the blood of men is more 
precious than that of animals, they would at length 
ſhed that of a virgin, who united youth, beauty, 
birth, and all the advantages which they rrver 
held in the higheſt eſtimation. 

After examining the monuments of Patræ, and 
of another town named Dyme, we croſſed the L. 
riſſus, and entered * 
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=L 1 8 is 4 18 country, the coaſts of which 
are waſhed by the Ionian ſea, and which i is 
divided into three valleys. In that to the north is 
the city of Elis, ſituated o on the Peneus, a river of 
the. ſame name, but leſs conſiderable than that of 
Theilaly ; dhe middle valley is remarkable for the 
temple of Jupiter, near the river Alpheus; J and 
the laſt of the three is named Triphylia. 

The inhabitants of this, country long enjoyed 
the moſt undiſturbed tranquillity. All the ſtates 
of Greece concurred to conſider them as conſe- 
crated to Jupiter, and carried their reſpect ſo far 

that foreign troops laid down their arms on entering 
the country, nor took them up again but at their 
departure. At preſent they rarely enjoy the be- 
nefits of this exemption; yet, notwithſtanding the 
occaſional wars to which they have been expoſed in 
later times, and in deſpite of the diſſenſions which 
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ſtill ferment in certain cities, Elis is the moſt plen- 
tiful and beſt peopled diſtrict of Peloponneſus®, Its 
plains, which are generally fertile e, are covered 
with laborious ſlaves, and agriculture flouriſhes, 
becauſe the government, beſtows on the induſtrious 

ruſtics the attention merited by theſe uſeful citi- 
zens. Tribunals are eſtabliſhed amongſt them to 
judge their cauſes in the laſt, inſtance, nor are they 
obliged to interrupt their labours and repair to the 
cities to ſolicit an iniquitous or tardy ſentence, 
Many rich families ſpend their lives peaceably in 
the country; and I myſelf ſaw ſome in the vicinity 
of Elis, not one of whom, for two or three genera- 
tions, had once entered the capital 4, 

After the monarchical government was abo- 
liſhed, the cities aſſociated in a fœderal league; 
but that of Elis, more powerful than the reſt, has 
inſenſibly brought them under ſubjection e, leav- 
ing them only the ſhadow of liberty. Together 
they form eight tribes f, governed by a body of 
ninety ſenators, who hold their places for life, and 
by their influence fill up vacancies at their plea- 
iure: hence it is that authority reſides only in a 
very few perſons, and that an oligarchy has been 
introduced within an _ oligarcig, wRIGH is one c ot 


r 
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the deſtructive vices of this government t. At- 


tempts have therefore recently been made to eſta- 
bliſh a democracy b. 

The city of Elis is but modern; it was formed, 
like many of the Grecian cities, and eſpecially 
thoſe of the Peloponneſus, by the union of ſeve- 
ral hamlets*: for in the ages of ignorance men 


dwelt in open and expoſed villages ; in more en- 


lightened times they ſhut themſelves up in fortified 
towns. | 
On our arrival we met a proceſſion in its way to 


the temple of Minerva, and that made part of a 


ceremony in which the youth of Elis contended 
for the prize of beauty. The victors were led in 
triumph: the firſt, with his head bound with rib. 
bands, bore the weapons to be conſecrated to the 
goddeſs; the ſecond conducted the victim; and 
the third carried the other offerings *. 

I have often ſeen ſimilar conteſts in Greece, for 
the young men, as well as for the women and girls. 
Even among diſtant nations I have ſeen women 
admitted to public competitions, with this differ- 
ence, however, that the Greeks decree the prize to 
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virtuous l. | 24d 
The city is ornamented with temples u, alle 
tuous edifices, and a number of ſtatues, os of 
which are by the hand of Phidias. Among the 
latter we ſaw ſeveral which diſplayed the judg- 
ment no leſs than the ſkill of the artiſt; ſuch is 
the group of the Graces in the temple dedicated 
to them. They are habited in a light and brilliant 
drapery ; the firſt holds a myrtle branch in honour 
of Venus; the ſecond a roſe to denote the ſpring ; 
and the third a die, the ſymbol of infant ſports ; 
and that nothing may be wanting to complete the 
charms of this compoſition, the figure of Love is 
placed on the ſame pedeſtal with the Graces *. 
Nothing contributes ſo much to the celebrity of 
this province as the Olympic games, celebrated 
every fourth year in honour of Jupiter. Each 
city in Greece has its feſtivals, which aſſemble all 
the inhabitants; four grand ſolemnities unite 
all the Grecian ſtates; theſe are the Pythian 
or Delphic games, the Iſthmian or Corinthian, 
the Nemean, and the Olympic. I have ſpoken 
of the firſt in my journey through Phocis ; I ſhall 
now give ſome account of the latter: the other? 


2 
"_ 


1 Theop oe, ap. eumd. p. 60g et 610, 
a Pauſen. lib. 6, cap. 23, p. 511. 
» Pauſan, ibid. cap. 24, Þ+ 514+ 
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I hall paſs over in ſilence, as they exhibit nearly 
the ſame ſpectacle. 

The Olympic games, inſtituted by Hereniles, 
were, after having been long diſcontinued, re- 
vived by the advice of the celebrated Lycurgus, 
and by the attention of Iphitus, ſovereign of a 
diſtrict of Elis . One hundred and eight years 
after, the name of the perſon who had gained the 
prize in the courſe of the ſtadium was inſcribed, 
for the firſt time, in the public regiſter of the 
Eleans ? ; he was called Chorœbus. This practice 
was continued, and hence that ſeries of victors 
| whoſe names, indicating the different Olympiads, 
form {o many fixed periods in chronology. The 
games were about 'to be celebrated, for the one 
hundred and fixth time, when we arrived at 
Elis“. 

All the inhabitants of Elis were preparing for 
this auguſt ſolemnity. The decree which prohibits 
all hoſtilities had already been proclaimed “. 
Troops who ſhould enter at this time into this 
ſacred. territory would be condemned to pay a 
penalcy of two mine + for each foldier*. 


— 
—— 


* Ariftot. ap. Nut. in Lycurg. t. i. p. 39. 

.Þ Freret, Deſenſ. de la Chrondl. p. 162. 

In the ſummer of the year 356 before Chriſt, 

+ Zſchya. de Fall. — 4 P- 397. Pauſan. * 5, cap. 20, 
9 Sic. lib, 14, p. 248. 


+ 180 livres (71. 108. ſterkiang). 
5 **. lib. 5, cap. 49. 


The 
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The direction of the Olympic games has been 
in the poſſeſſion of the Eleans for four centuries, 
and they have brought them to the utmoſt degree 
of perfection, ſometimes by introducing new ſpe- 
cies of conteſts, and ſometimes by ſuppreſſing 
ſuch as did not anſwer the expectations of the 
aſſembly t. It is their province to prevent clan- 
deſtine practices and intrigues, to take care that 
the deciſions be equitable, and that no natives of 
foreign nations *, nor even of the Greek cities 
which have“ violated the laws eſtabliſhed to main- 
tain order during the feſtivals, be admitted to 
enter the liſts as candidates. They have ſo high 
an idea of theſe ordinances, that they formerly 
ſent deputies into Egypt, to enquire of the ſages 
of that nation whether they could ſuggeſt any 
neceſſary regulation which they had omitted. You 
have forgotten one eſſential article, replied the 
latter: ſince the judges are Eleans, the Eleans 
ſhould be excluded from the competition 7. Not- 
withſtanding this anſwer, they are admitted, and 
many of them have gained the prize, nor has the 
integrity of the judges. been ever queſtioned * : 

it is true indeed, that to prevent ſuch a ſuſpicion, 

the athletæ are permitted to appeal to the ſenate 


t Pauſan. lib. 5, cap. 8, 

u Herodot. lis 5 aha * 

* Thucyd. lib. 5, cap. 49. Pauſan. ibid. cap. 21, p. 431. 
Herodot. lib. 2, cap. 160. Diod. Sic. lib. 1, p. 85. 
Dion. Chryſoſt. in Rhod. P+ 344. | 


Vol. III. E e 
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of Olympia from the decree which deprives ther 
of the crown *, 

At each Olympiad the 9 or * of 
the games are drawn, by lot“, and are eight in 
number, one being taken from each tribe . They 
aſſemble at Elis, previous to the celebration of 
the games, and for the ſpace of ten months care. 
fully ſtudy all the particulars of the duties they 
have to diſcharge : in theſe they are inſtructed by 
the magiſtrates, whoſe office it is to declare and 
explain the ordinances I have mentioned . That 
they may join experience to precepts, they exer- 
ciſe, during the ſame interval, the athletæ who 
come to have their names enrolled as candidates 
for the prizes of the courſe, and moſt of the 


pedeſtrian combats f Several of theſe athletz 


were accompanied by their relations and friends, 
and eſpecially by the maſters by whom they had 
been taught; the deſire of glory ſparkled in their 
eyes, and the inhabitants of Elis ſeemed tranſ- 
ported with the livelieſt joy. I ſhould have been 
ſurpriſed at the importance they annex to the ce. 
lebration of their games, were I not acquainted 
wa the ardour of 1 Greeks for POIs exhibi- 


9 


Pauſan. lib. 6, cap. 3, p- 10 
Philo tr. Vit. Apoll. lib. 3, cap. 30, p · 121, 
£ Pauſan. lib. 5, cap. , p- 397» 
4 Id. lib. 6, cap. 24, p- 514. 
« Xſchin. Epiſt. 11, p. 212. 
Pauſan. ibid. p. 513. 
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tions, and the real utility which the Eleans derive 


from this ſolemnity. 

After having viewed every thing intereſting in in 
the city of Elis, and in Cyllene, which ſerves it 
for a harbour, and is diſtant only one hundred and 
twenty ſtadia 8 , we departed for Olympia, to 
which there are two roads; one by the plain, 
three hundred ſtadia i in length + and the other 
by the mountains and the little town of Aleſium, 
where a conſiderable fair is held every month !. 
We made choice of the former, which traverſes 

a fertile and well cultivated country, watered by 
various rivers, and, after taking a view of Dyſ- 
pontium and Letrines as we Naa a we en 
at Olympia: Ma 

This. city; known likewiſe by 1 name of Pi- 
ſa!, is ſituated on the right bank of the Alpheus, 
at the foot of an eminence called the Mount of 
Saturn. The Alpheus has its ſource in Arcadia m. 
I: alternately appears and diſappears *, and, after 


DIS. a — S — — wy — 


s Pauſan. lib. 6, cap. 26, p. 5 

* Aout 4 leagiies and 4 | 

> Strab. lib. 8, p. 367. Pauſan. Tv 6, cap. 25 K 0. 

+ Eleven leagues and about one third, | 

i Strab. ibid. p. 341. 

* Xenoph- Hiſt. Græc. lib. 3. P. 491. Strab. ibid. p. 357. 
Pauſan. wid. p. 610. 

Herodot. lib. 2, cap. 7. Pind. Olymp. 21 3y 8, Ac, Steph; 
in Oyvper. -Prdlem, p. 101. | 

„ Paofancib.)5, cap. 75 P. 390 

Id. lib. 8, cap. 54, p-: 709+ 
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receiving the waters of — rivers*, falls into 


r adjoining ſea ?. 

© Within the Altis, which is a ſacred wood e, of 
great extent, ſurrounded with walls", are the 
temple of Jupiter and that of Juno, 2 
houſe, the theatre *, and many other beautiful edi- 
fices, as alſo arinnumerable multitude of ſtatues. 

The temple © of Jupiter was bullt in the laſt 
century with the ſpoils” taken by the Eleans from 
cettain ſtates Which had revolted from their obe- 
dience*; it” is of the Doric order, ſurrounded 
with Felten wa conſtructed with” a ſtone 
though 0 lighter than Parian Ade, is equal- 
ly ſhining and hard“. It is ſixty- eight feet high, 


td dundted and "Pi dong. and Hinety-five 


broad. 2117 10 
10 . built by an able architect, 


named Libon. Two ſculptbrs, of equal ſxill, en- 
riched the . of the be; front with 


——ä— 4 — — 1 )T— m—— — _ —— —̃ —2—Uä A — 


— 


— 
4111 181 ra“! ! 


o pauſan. lib. 8, cap. 50 tes. Strab! in. 8.5. 34. 


r Strap p. 343- Mev 
+ Pind. Olymp. 8, v. 12. Scbel. I Paula. ib. 5. cap. 10 
3 

Pi 'Fauſap, ibid, 441 et 443+. 's 6 210 "MH | om 


Kenoph. Hiſt. Gree. "lib. 71. 639. i #- 
© Pauſ 44 P--3 
1 Id. ibi 398. Pia. Ib. _ ca 47, f. F | 

* The he end about 64 Erepch ect, the dength. 415, the 
width 90 (or 68, Nun Egli). 
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learned and elegant ornaments. In one of theſe 
pediments, amidſt a great number of figures, 
we ſee Enomaus and Pelops ready to dif. 
pute, in preſence of Jupiter, the prize of the 
race; in the other the battle of the Centaurs and 
the Lapithæ . The gate by which it is entered 
is of braſs, as is that on the oppoſite ſide. On 
both are Ant a part of the labours of Her- 
cules v. The roof is covered with pieces of mar- 
ble cut in the ſhape of tiles. On the ſummit of 
each pediment is a ſtatue of victory of gilt braſs, and 
at each angle a large vaſe of the ſame metal alſo 
gl | N 

The temple is divided by columns into three 
aiſles or porticos *, which, as well as the veſti- 
bule, contain a number of offerings conſecrated 
by piety and gratitude * ; but the eye, overlooking 
theſe. objects, is rapidly attracted to the ſtatue and 
throne of Jupiter. This maſterpiece of Phidias, 
and of the art of ſculpture, at the firſt glance fills 
the ſpectator with an admiration which can only. 
be increaſed by a cloſer examination. 2 

The figure of Jupiter is of gold and ivory, 
and, though ſeated, riſes almoſt to the ceiling ot 
the temple. In his right hand he e holds 3 a vie- 


2 


* Pauſan, lib. 5, cap. in W 
Id. ibid. p. 40. N 
* Id. ibid. 

2 Id. ibid. p. 405. nne . 

d Strab. ibdi. + 
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tory likewiſe of gold and ivory; in his left, a ſcep, 
tre of beautiful workmanſhip, enriched with va · 
rious ſpecies of metals, with an eagle on the top 
of it?. The bufkins are of gold, as is the man- 
tle, on which are engraven figures of animals, 
and flowers, particularly the lily 9. 

The throne is ſupported by four feet, as well as 
by intermedlate columns of the ſame height. 
The richeſt materials, the nobleſt arts, have all 
concurred in the embelliſhment of this throne, 
It is reſplendent with gold, ivory, ebony, and 
precious ſtones, and is decorated in every part with 
paintings and baſſo relievos. 

Four of theſe baſſo- relievos adorn the front 
of each of the fore-feet. The higheſt repreſents 
four victories in the attitude of won en dancing; 


the ſecond, ſphinxes carrying away the children of 


the Thebans ; the third, Apollo and Diana pierc- 


hg with their darts the children of Niobe; and 


in the laſt are four othet figures of victory. 
Phidias has nat left the ſmalleſt intervals without 

an ornament. On the four beams which bind the 

feet of the throne, 1 enumerated no leſs chan thirty- 


ſeven e ſome repreſenting wreſtlers, others 


Hereules » with the Amazons ., Oyer 


the combat 0 


® 
5 


_— _ 


e Pauſan. lid. F 0. It, 5. Plin, lib, 5 2 n 
648. 
57 qt. ibid. p. 11. 

+ See note at the end of the rope 
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the head of Jupiter, on the upper part of the 
throne, we ſee on one ſide the three Graces, whom 
he had by Eurynome, and the three Seaſons, 
whom he had by Themis e. On the footſtool, as 
alſo on the baſe or eſtrade which ſuſtains this enor- 
mous maſs, are other baſſo-relievos ; moſt of them 
executed in gold, and repreſenting the deities of 
Olympus. At the feet of Jupiter is this inſcrip- 
tion“: I am the work of Phidias the Ath:nian, the 
ſon of Charmides. Beſides his own name, the 
artiſt, to perpetuate the memory and beauty 
of a young man, named Pantarces*, has en- 
graved his name on one of the figures of Ju- 
piter “. 

It is not bn to approach the throne ſo near 
as the curious obſerver might wiſh. He is ſtopped 
at a certain diſtance by a baluſtrade, which encom- 
paſſes it on every ſideb, and is ornamented with 
excellent paintings by Panznus, a pupil and re- 
lation of Phidias, who jointly with Colotes, ano- 
ther ſcholar of this great man, was employed to 
execute ſome of the principal parts of this ſtu- 


”— 


— — — l 


* Pauſan, lib. 5, cap. 11, p. 402. Heſiod. Deon Genes. 
v. oo. 

f Pauſan, ibid. cap. 10, p. 397. 

s Clem. Alex. Cohort. p. 47. 

This inſcription was: Pantarces i Hui. Had this 15 
imputed as a crime to Phidias, he might haze juſtified himſelf, 
by alleging, that it was meant to be applied to Jupiter ; the 
word Pantarces really ſignifying Je who ſuffices for all. 

> Pauſan, lib. 5, cap. 11, p-. 401. 
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pendous work . It is ſaid that, after it was com. 
pleted, Phidias took off the veil which covered it, 
conſulted the public taſte, and corrected his per. 
formance by the opinion of the multitude *, 

The ſpectator can never ſufficiently admire the 
grandeur of the deſign, the richneſs of the materials, 
the excellence of the workmanſhip, and happy 
conſonance of all its parts; but he is ſtill more aſto- 
niſhed at the ſublime expreſſion which the genivs of 
the artiſt has given to the head and countenance, 
In it the divine nature is. imagined with all the 
majeſty of power, all the. profundity of wiſdom, 
and all the mildneſs of clemency. Heretofore 
artiſts had repreſented the ſovereign of the gods 
only with ordinary features, devoid of elevation, 
and marked by no diſtinctive character: Phidias 
was the firſt who, if I may uſe the expreſſion, at- 
| tained to the divine majeſty, and added a new 
motive to the veneration of nations, by exhibit- 
ing to their ſenſes what they had before adored l. 
From what ſource had he derived theſe, exalted 
ideas ? Poets would ſay that he had aſcended into 
heaven, or that the god had come down upon 
r but * n La a _ and a 


i 4 lib, 5, cap. 11, p. 402. Strab. lib. 8, p. 370 Plin, 


lib. 34, cap. 8, t. ii. p. 657 ; lib. 35, cap. 8, p · 689. 
a Lucian. pro Imag. cap. 14, t. ii. p. 492. 


— aſt, Orat. lib. 12, cap. 10, p. 744. Liv. lid. 454 
ay Anthol, lib. 4, cap. 6 91906 bo 
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nobler anſwer to thoſe who put to him this queſ- 
tion® ; he quoted the verſes of Homer, in which 
that poet ſays that a look of Jupiter ſuffices to 
ſhake Olympus. Theſe verſes, by awaking in 
the ſou] of Phidias the image of the truly beauti- 
ful, of that ideal beauty which is diſcoverable only 
by the man of genius ?, produced the Jupiter of 
Olympia; and whatever may be the fate of the pre- 
dominant religion of Greece, the Olympian. Jupiter 
will always remain a model for artiſts who ſhall 
wiſh worthily to repreſent the ſupreme being. 

The. Eleans know the value of this admirabl 
performance, and ſtill point out to ſtrangers the 
workſhop of Phidias 2. They have extended 
their bounty to the deſcendants of this great artiſt, 
and confided to them the care of maintaining the 
ſtatue in all its ſplendour", As the temple and its 
precinct are ſituated in a marſhy ground, one of 
the methods employed to protect the ivory againlt 
humidity, is by frequently pouring oil around the 
foot of the throne, on a part of the pavement ap- 
propriated for the purpole*, 

From the ple of Jupiter we + to 


— c 
—_ 


* 
— 


n Strab. libs 8, p- 354. Plut. in Emil. t. i. p. 270. Valer. 
Max. lib. 3, cap. 7. 
Homer. Iliad. Kb. 1, v. 530. 

e Cicer, Oxat. cap. 2, t. i. p. 421. 
1 Pauſan, lib. 5, cap. 15, p. 413. 
7 Id. ibid. p. 412. 


! Id. ibid. cap. 11, p. 403. 
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that of Juno, which is likewiſe of the Doric 
order, and ſurrounded with columns, but much 
more ancient than the former. Moſt of the ſta- 


tues we ſee there, whether of gold or ivory, ex- 
hibit the rudeneſs of an infant art, though their 
antiquity does not exceed three hundred years, 
We were ſhown the coffer of Cypſelus e, in which 


that prince, who afterwards made himſelf maſter 


of Corinth, was ſhut up from his tendereſt infancy 
by his mother, to conceal him from the reſearches 
of the enemies of his family, It is of cedar , the 
lid and the four ſides are adorned with baſſo-re. 
lievos, ſome of them executed in the wood itſelf, 


the others in ivory and gold; they repreſent 
battles, games, and other ſubjects relative to the 
heroic ages, and are accompanied with inſcriptions 


in ancient characters. We examined with plea- 
ſure the minute parts of this work, as they exhi. 


bited the rude ſtate of the ney in Greece three 


centuries ago. 


Near' this temple games are bee x, over 


which preſide ſixteen women, ſelected from the 
eight tribes of the Eleans, and reſpectable for 
their virtue as well as birth,” It is their duty to 


maintain two choruſes to ſing hymns in honour of 


Juno, to embroider the Wee veil which is dif- 


* 
—_ . 


0 „ lid. 5, cap. 17 18. 570 F7 #7 * 
Id. ibid. p. 419. P a 
* Id. ibid. cap. 16, p. 417. 
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played on the day of the feſtival, and to decree 
the prize of running to the girls of Elis. As foon 
as the ſignal is given, theſe youthful competitors 
dart into the courſe, almoſt half naked, and with 
their hair floating on their ſhoulders; the heroine 
who gains the victory receives an olive crown, 
and the ſtill more flattering permiſſion of Placing 
her portrait in the temple of Juno. 

On leaving it we viſited the avenues of the 
ſacred precinct. Through the plane and olive 
trees, which every where preſent their ſhades ?, 
we beheld on all ſides eolumns, trophies, trium- 
phal cars, ſtatues without number, in braſs and 
marble, ſome of the gods, and others of the 
victors'* , for this temple of glory is open only 
to thoſe who'have a claim to immortality, 7 
Several of theſe ſtatues reſt againſt columns, 
or are placed on pedeſtals, and all of them are ac- 
companied with inſcriptions ſpecifying the motives 
of their conſecration. We ſaw more than forty 
ſtatues of Jupiter by different hands, the offeringy 
of nations or individuals, ſome twenty · ſeven feet 
in height. Thoſe of the athletæ are extremely 
numerous; ere have been placed here either by 


A # p! &. __ a n 


— 


7 Pauſan, lib. 5, caps 16, 450. . * on in 
Theſ. Antiq. Græc. t. ix. p. g | 5 
2 Pauſan. ibid. cap. 21, p. 429. 


Pauſan. ibid, cap. 247 p. 440 · 
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themſelves *, their native cities ©, or by nations 
of whom they had merited well 2. 

"Theſe monuments, which have greatly multi- 
plied in four centuries, preſent, as it were, thoſe 
who have obtained them ta the admiration of 
poſterity, . They are expoſed every fourth year to 
the view of an incredible concourſe of ſpectators 
from all countries, who repair hither to witneſs the 
glory of the victors, to hear the reeital of their 
combats, and with tranſport to point out to each 
other ſuch as they are proud to rank in the num- 
ber of their fellow- citizens. What happineſs for 
humanity were ſuch a ſanctuary open only to vir- 
tuous men! No, I miſtake; it would ſoon be 
violated by intrigue and hypocriſy, to which the 
applauſe and veneration of the people is infinitely 
more neceſſary than to virtue, 

— Whilſt we were admiring theſe Socks of ſculp- 
ture, and obſerving the progreſs and laſt efforts of 
this art, our guides amuſed us with long narra- 
tions, and gave us many anecdotes of 'the/ perſons 
whoſe reſemblance we had before us. After di- 
recting our attention to two brazen cars, in one 
of which was Gelon king of Syracuſe, and in the 
other Hieron his brother and — : Near 


— 


— 


. » Pauſan. lib. 6, p. 497. | 
Id. ibid. p. 493. 
4 Id. ibid. 0 480 et 492, 
+ Id. ibid: cap. gs p. 4735 e 18, F 6. 
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Gelon, added chey, you ſee the ſtatue of Cleome- 
des; this athleta, having unfortunately flain his 
adverſary in wreftling, the judges, by way of 
puniſhment, withheld from him the crown; which 
had ſuch an effect on him that he became inſane. 
Some time after he enteted a houſe appropriated 
to the education of youth, ſeized a column which 
ſupported the roof, and overturned it. "Near fixty 
children periſhed under the rulns of the build- 
ing“ Raden 1 

There is the Wine of Aer athleta, named 
Timanthes. In his old age he continuett aaily to 
exerciſe himſelf with his bow; but being 'obli ſpot 
to ſuſpend this exerciſe during a joutney, he 
found his ſtrength ſo diminiſhed art his return as 
to be unable to reſume it; on which he prepared 
his own funeral pile, and threw himielf f into the 
flames*. 

That mare, of which you ſee the figure, was ſur- 
named the Wind, on 'account of her wonderful 
ſpeed. One day, when ſhe was running in the 
courſe, Philotas, who rode her, happened to fall ; 
but the continued the race, doubled the villar, 
and ſtopped when ſhe came to the judges, who 
decreed the crown to her maſter, and permitted 
him to be repreſented here with the — of 


his victory d. 


- f Pauſan-. lib, 6, cap. 9, p. 474+ 
Id. ibid. cap. 8, p. 471. 
k Id. ibid. cap. 13, p. 484+ 
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This wreſtler was named Glaucus . When your 
and employed in ti Ning che ground, his. father per- 
ceived, with aſtoniſhmept, that to drive in the 
plough- ſhare which: had... gat: looſe, he made uk 
of his hand as, be — 3 of a hammer. This 
ſuggeſted to him the idea of bringing him here; 
where he propoſed - him, for the combat of the 
ceſtus. Glaueus being preſſed by. an antagoniſt, 
who alternately employed addreſs and ſtrength, 
was on the point of yiclding the conteſt, when his 
father, called out to him: Strike, ſon, as you 
would on. the plough; on which the youth re- 
doubled his blows, and was proclaimed victor. 
The next is the ſtatue of Theagenes, who, at 
the different games of Greece, it is ſaid, obtained 
the prize twelve hundred times, at running, wreſt- 
ling, and other exerciſes k. After his death, the 
ſtatue erected to him by the City of Thaſos, his 
native country, ſtill excited the jealouſy of a rival 
of Theagenes ; every night he came to ſatiate his 
vengeance on the braſs, and ſo ſhook, it, by his 
repeated, blows, that he threw it down, and was 
eruſhed under it: the ſtatue was brought to a 
tegular trial, and thrown into the ſea. The 
city of Thaſos being afterwards afflicted with 
a famine, the * of Delphi was conſulted; 


— 
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which replied, that they had neglected the memory 
of Theagenes . Divine honours were conſe- 
quently decreed to him, after they had recovered 
the ſtatue from the water, aug replaced it on its 
baſe “. bx 

That other athleta bore 795 on his ſhout. 
ders, and conveyed. it to this place. He was the 
celebrated Milo, the ſame who in a war between 


the inhabitants of Croton, his native country, and 
the Sybarites, was placed at the head of the 


troops, and gained a ſignal victory. He appeared 


in the battle with a club, and the other inſignia ef 


Hercules, recalling that hero to the memory of 
the combatants by his appearance n. He often 
triumphed at our games and thoſe of Delphi, and 
made frequent trials of his prodigious ſtrength. 
Sometimes he placed himſelf on a quoit with oil 
poured on it to render it more ſlippery, and the 
moſt. violent ſhocks were unable to ſtir him“: ar 
other times he would hold a pomegranate, 
and, without cruſhing it, keep his hand fo 
cloſe, that the moſt vigorous athletz tried in 
yain to wreſt it from him, by forcing open his 
fingers; but his miſtreſs made him quit his 


— 


| Pauſan. lib. 6, ca cap. ihe Pe 47 
* The worſhip of Theagenes — became more exten · 


ſive; recourſe was had to him more eſpecially in ſickneſs (Fau- 
ſan. ibid.). 


= Diod. Sic. lib. 12, p. 77. 
* Pauſan, ibid, cap. 14, p. 486. 
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hold e. It is likewiſe told of him, that he made 
the circuit of the ſtadium with an ox on his 
ſhoulders®; that being one day in a houſe with 
ſome diſciples of Pythagoras, he ſaved their lives 
by ſuſtaining the column which ſupported the roof, 
and was on the point of falling ; ; and that in his 
old age he became the prey of wild beaſts, his 
hands being caught in the trunk of a tree, which 
had been partly ſplit by wedges, ny he artepted 
completely to divide it r. 2 

We next ſaw ſome columns on which were en- 
graven treaties of alliance between different ſtates 
of Greece: they were depoſited here that they 
might be held more ſacred. But all theſe treaties 
have been violated, with the oaths by which they 
were confirmed; and the remaining columns do 
but teſtify the melancholy truth, that poliſhed na- 
tions never are leſs ſincere _ when they engage 
to live in peace. 

To the north of the wing of 4 at the 
foot of Mount Saturn *, is a cauſeway which ex- 
tends as far as the courſe, on which ſeveral Greek 
ſtates and foreign nations have erected edifices 
known by the name of treaſuries. Similar repo- 


. * AXlian, Var. Hiſt. lib, 2, cap. 24. 
Athen. lib. 10, p. 412. 
Strab. lib. 6, p. 263. 
7 Pauſan, lib. 6, cap. 14, p. 487. 
* Id. hb. 5, cap. 12, p. 407 3 cap. 23, p. 437: 
6 Id. lib. 6, cap. 19, p. 497. f 
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ſitories are ſeen at Delphi, but they are filled with 
precious offerings, whilſt thoſe of Olympia contain 
nothing but ſtatues and monuments in a bad taſte, or 
of little value, When we enquired the reaſon of this 
difference, one of the guides anſwered : We have an 
oracle it is true, but it is in no great credit, and will 
ſoon poſſibly” be ſilent . Two or three predic- 
tions, juſtified by the event, have procured to that 
of Delphi the confidence of a few ſovereigns, and 
the example of their liberality has been followed 
by all nations. 

In the mean time the people were thronging to 
Olympia. By ſea and land, from all parts of 
Greece, and from the moſt diſtant countries, mul- 
titudes were haſtening to be preſent at theſe 
feſtivals, which in celebrity infinitely ſurpaſs: all 
other ſolemnities, notwithſtanding they are deſti- 
tute of a charm which would render them more 
brilliant. Women are not admitted to them, on 
account, doubtleſs, of the nudity of the athletz. 
The law excluding them is fo ſevere, that every 
female who dares to violate it is thrown from the 
ſummit of a rock?. Yet the prieſteſſes of a 

temple have an appointed place“, and may be 
preſent at certain exerciſes, 


r | 


Ken . Hil. Grize. li. 4, p. 533. 'Strab. lib. 8 p · 383. 
* Philoſtr. Vit. Apoll. lib, 8, cap. 18, p. 361. e 

y — lib. 5, cap. 6, p. 389. 
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The firſt day of the games falls on the eleventh 
of the month Hecatombæon, which begins with 
the new moon following the ſummer ſolftice : 
they continue five days, and at the end of the 
laſt, which is the time of the full moon, the folemn 
proclamation is made of the names and country 
of the victors *. They opened in the evening * 
with ſeveral ſacrifices offered up on altars erected 
in honour of different deities, either in or near 
the temple of Jupiter*. All were adorned with 
feſtoons and garlands , and all ſucceſſively ſprin- 
kled with the blood of the victims 4. The firſt 
ſacrifice was offered on the grand altar of Jupiter, 
ſituated between the temple c of Juno and the pre- 
cin&t of Pelops*. This is the principal object of 
national devotion ; there the Eleans offer daily 
ſacrifices, and foreigners at all ſeaſons of the year, 
It ſtands on a Jarge ſquare baſe, the aſcent to 
which is by ſtone ſteps. 'On it is a ſort of 
terrace, on which the victims are ſacrificed ; and 
in the middle is the altar, which is in twenty -two 


8 


© a*Pind Olymp. 3, v. 333 et 5, v. 14. - Schol. W. Dodwel, 
de Cyl. dill, 4,5 2 et 3. Corſin. Diſſert. Agon. p. 13. Id. 
Faſt. Attic. diſſert. 13, 

* In the firſt year * 106th Olympiad, the firſt day of 
Heeatombzon-fell on the evening of the 15th of July, of the 
Julian-proleptic ꝓcar 356 before Chriſt ; and the i 1th of Heca- 
tombæon began, on the evening of the 27th of July. 

g 22 1. — 14, Pe 411. 

© dcho 15 
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feet in height: the aſcent to the upper part of it 
is by ſteps formed by the aſhes of the victims, 
kneaded with the water of the Alpheus. 

The ceremonies were continued till the night 
was far advanced, and were performed to the 
ſound of inſtruments, and by the light of the 
moon, which was near its full, with a regularity 
and magnificence, which at once inſpires aſtoniſh- 
ment and reſpect. At midnight, as ſoon as theſe 
were ended, moſt of the perſons preſent, with an 
earneſtneſs which never ceaſes during the whole 
time af the feſtivals , went inſtantly to take their 
places in the courſe, the better to enjoy the ſpec- 
tacle of the games, which were to commence at 
day-break. 1 | 

The Olympic courſe is divided into two parts, 
the ſtadium and the hippodromus . The ſta- 
dium is a cauſeway fix hundred feet long *, and 
of a proportionable width : this is the place for 
the foot races, and moſt of the combats. The 
hippodromus is appropriated to races 'of chariots 
and horſes. One fide of it ſtretches along a hill; 
the other ſide, which is ſomething longer, is formed 
by a cauſeway': it is ſix hundred feet broad, 


* 
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f Mem. de P Acad. des Bell. Lettr. t. xiii. p. 487. 

s Pauſan. lib. 6, cap. 20, p. 502. 
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Herodot. lib, 2, cap. 149. Cenſorin, de Die Nat, cap. 13. 
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and twelve hundred long * *, and is ſeparated from 
the ſtadium by a building called a barrier. This 
is a portico, in front of which is a ſpacious court, 
in the form of the prow of a ſhip, the walls of which 
approach each other, and having an opening at the 
extremity large enough to permit ſeveral chariots 
to enter abreaſt. In the inſide of this court are 
erected, in different parallel lines, outhouſes for 
the chariots and horſes', Theſe are drawn for by 
lot, ſome being more advantageouſly fituated than 
others. The ſtadium and the hippodromus are deco- 
rated with ſtatues, altars, and other monuments a, 
to which were affixed the liſt and order ot the com- 
bats to be exhibited during the feſtivals . 

The order of the combats has ſometimes va- 
ried o + : the general rule obſerved at preſent is to 
dedicate the morning to what are called the lighter 
exerciſes, ſuch as races of every kind; and the 
afternoon to | thoſe which are termed heavy or 
violent ?, as wreſtling, pugiliſtic combats, &c. 4. 

At the firſt dawn of day we repaired to the ſta- 
dium, which was already filled with athletz, ex- 


k Pau: far lib. Cans 16, p. 491. Id. libs 5, cap. 2, p. 400. 
Phat: in Sol, t-i. p. 91. 
* 189toiſes (1208 feet Engliſh). 

1 Pauſan, lib. 6, cap. 20, p. 503 · 

= 14, ibid. 

» Dion. lib. 79, p. 1359. 
Pauſan. lib, 5, cap. 9, P. 396. 

+ See note at he end o ihe 12 

Diod. Sic. lib. 4. p. 222. 


+ Pauſan, lib. 6, cap. 24, p- 513. 5 & 
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exerciſing themſelves in preparatory ſkirmiſhes”, and 

ſurrounded by a multitude of ſpectators; while 
others in ſtill greater numbers were ſtationing 
themſclves confuſedly on a hill in form of an am- 
phitheatre above the courſe. Chariots were flying 
over the plain; on all ſides was heard the ſound 
of trumpets, and the neighing of horſes min- 
gled with the ſhouts of the multitude. But when we 
were able to divert our eyes for a moment from 
this ſpectacle, and to contraſt with the tumultuous 
agitations of the public joy the repoſe and filence 
of nature, how delightful were the impreſſions we 
experienced from the ſerenity of the ſky, the de- 
lightful coolneſs of the air, the Alpheus, which 
here forms a magnificent canal*, and the fertile 
fields receiving new embelliſhments from the. firſt 
rays of the ſun ! 

A moment after we ſaw the athletæ ſuſpend 
their exerciſes, and take the road to the ſacred 
precinct. We followed them, and ſaw in the 
chamber of the ſenate the eight preſidents of the 
games dreſſed in rich habits and all the inſignia of 
their dignity . Here, at the foot of a ſtatue of 
Jupiter, and on the bleeding members of the 
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that they had been exerciſed ten months at the 
combats in which they were about to engage, 
They ſolemnly vowed not to employ unfair means, 
but to conduct themſelves with honour. Their 
relations and inſtructors likewiſe took the ſame 
oath*. 

This ceremony ended, we returned to the 
ſtadium. The athlete entered the barrier at the 
hither end of it, ſtripped off all their clothes, put 
 buſkins on their feet, and had their whole bodies 


rubbed with oil 7. Subordinate officers were ſta. 


tioned on all ſides, both in the courſe and amongſt 
the numerous crowd of ſpectators, to preſerve 
order *. 

When the preſidents had taken their places, a 
herald proclaimed : & Let the runners in the ſta. 
dium adyance*,” A great number inſtantly ap- 
peared, and ſtationed themſelves in a line, accord- 
ing to the rank aſſigned them by lot®, The 
herald recited their names, and the country 
whence they came: if any of theſe names had 
been rendered illuſtrious by ſome preceding victo- 
ry, they were received with the loudeſt applauſes. 


* Pauſan, lib. 5, cap. 24, p. 441. 


Thucyd.-Iip. A, cap. 6. Poll. lib. 3, $ 155. 
» Etymol, Magn. in Auvragx. 


a _ de Leg. lib. 8, t. ii. p. 833. Heliod. Æthiop. lib. 4, 
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After the herald had added: © Can any one re- 
proach theſe athletz with having been in bonds, 
or of leading an irregular life* ?” there reigned a 
profound ſilence, and I felt-myſelf animated by 
the ſame intereſt which actuated every heart, and 
which is not to be experienced in the ſpectacles of 
other nations, Inſtead of beholding, at the open- 
ing of the liſts, a number of the populace about to 
contend for a few olive leaves, I no longer ſaw any 
but free men, who, entruſted with the glory © or diſ- 
grace of their country, by the unanimous conſent 
of Greece, were expoſing themſelves to the alterna- 
tive of contempt or honour, in preſence of many 
thouſand witneſſes f, ready to return home with 
the names of the victors and the vanquiſhed. Hope 
and fear were depicted in the anxious countenances 
of the ſpectators; and their ſenſations became 
more lively as the moment approached which was 
to decide their doubts. This moment arrived. 
The trumpet gave the ſignal * ; the runners ſet off, 
and like lightning reached the goal, where ſat the 
preſidents of the games. The herald proclaimed 
the name of Porus of Cyrene b, which was re- 
echoed by a thouſand voices. 


Niem. de P Acad. des Bell. Lettr, t. xiii. P- 481. 
* Pind. Olymp. 5, v. 8. Schol. ibid. 

Lucian. de Gym. cap. 10, t. ii. p. $90, 

4 Sophocl. in Electr. v. 713. 
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The honour which he obtained is the firſt and 
moſt ſplendid of thoſe decreed at the Olympic 
games, the ſimple race of the ſtadium being the 
moſt ancient of any that are practiſed at theſe feſti. 
valsi: in proceſs of time it has been much di- 
verlified, We ſaw it ſucceſſively performed by 
children ſcarcely in their twelfth year *, and by men 
who ran with a helmet and buckler, and a fort of 
buſkins . 

On the following days other champions were 
called upon to run the double ſtadium, that is, 
after reaching the extremity and doubling the 
goal, they were to return to the place of their de- 
parture n. Theſe were followed by athletæ, who 
ran twelve times the length of the ſtadium v. Some 
were competitors in ſeveral of theſe exerciſes, and 
carried off more than one prize“. Among the 
incidents which at intervals awakened the attention 
of the aſſembly, we ſaw ſome of the runners make 
off, and eſcape ſrom the inſults of the ſpectators; 
and others on the point of attaining the ſummit of 
their wiſhes, ſuddenly fall on a ſlippery piece of 
ground. Some again were pointed — to wy who 


! Pauſan. lib. 5. cap. 8, p. 394. 

x Id. lib. 6, cap. 2, p. 456; lib. 7, cap. 17, p. $61. 

3 14. hb. 6, cap. 10, p. 475; et cap. 17, p. 493+ 

m Id. lib, 5, cap. 17, p. 420. 

* Bernard. de Pond, et Menſ. lib. 3, No. 32. Mem, de I'Acad, 
des Bell. Lettr. t. iii. p. 309 et 311; t. ix. p. 390, 

* Pauſan, lib. 6, cap. 13, p. 482, & e. 
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ſcarcely left the impreſſion of their feet 7. Two 
men of Croton long kept the multitude in ſuf. 
penſe ; they had got greatly the ſtart of their ad- 
verſaries, when one of them having puſhed the 
other down, a general outcry was raiſed againſt 
him, and he was deprived of the honour of the 
victory; for ſuch methods of procuring it are ex- 
preſsly prohibited , the ſpectators alone being 
allowed to animate by their ſhouts the runners in 
whoſe ſucceſs they are intereſted i. 

The victors could only be crowned on the laſt 
day of the feftivals*; but at the end of the race 
they received or rather carried off a temporary 
palm*. This moment was the commencement of 
a ſeries of triumphs. Every one thronged to ſee 
and congratulate them; their relations, friends, 
and countrymen, ſhedding tears of tenderneſs and 
joy, lifted them on their ſhoulders to ſhew them to 
the crowd, and held them up to the applauſes of 
the whole aſſembly, who ſtrewed handfuls of 


flowers over them !. 
The next day we mn * to the bre 
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dromus, where horſe and chariot races were to be 
held. Theſe can only take place between the rich, 
as they require a very great expence :. Through 
all Greece individuals make a ſtudy and a merit 
of breeding the ſpecies of . horſes proper for the 
courſe, and of preparing and bringing them into 
the lifts at the public games v. As the candidates for 
theſe prizes are not obliged perſonally to contend 
for them, ſovereigns and republics frequently 
rank themſelves among the competitors, entruſt- 
ing their glory to able horſemen. In the lift of 
victors we find Theron, king of Agrigentum ; 
Gelon and Hiero, kings of Syracuſe * ; Arche- 
laus, king of Macedon; Paufanias, king of La- 
cedæmon; and many others, as well as ſeveral 
Grecian cities. It may eaſily be. imagined, that 
ſuch rivals muſt excite the warmeſt emulation. In- 
dividuals not only attempt to equal, but even ſome- 
times ſurpaſs, the magnificence | they diſplay. It 
is ftill remembered, that at the games in which 
Alcibiades was crowned, ſeven chariots entered the 
courſe in the name of that celebrated Athenian, 
and that three of them obtained the firſt, ſecond, 
and fourth prizes. 
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x Iſoer. de Bigis, t. ii. p. 437. | 
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Whilſt we were waiting for the ſignal, the per- 
ſons near us directed our attention to a braſs 
dolphin placed at the entrance of the liſts, and an 
eagle of the ſame metal reſting on an altar in the 
middle of the barrier. We preſently ſaw the dol- 
phin fink and hide itſelf in the ground, and the 
eagle riſe up with its wings ſpread, and ſhew itſelf to 
the ſpectators d: a number of horſemen then darted 
forward into the hippodromus, paſſed by us with 
the rapidity of lightning, turned round the goal at 
the extremity, ſome ſlackening and others increaſ- 
ing their ſpeed, till one of them, redoubling his 
efforts, left behind him his mortified antagoniſts, 
The victor had contended for the prize in the 
name of Philip, king of Macedon, who aſpired to 
every ſpecies of glory, and that with ſo much ſuc- 
ceſs, that he entreated Fortune to temper her favours 
by ſome adverſe accident © : for within the ſpace of a 
few days he had gained the victory at the Olympic 
games ; Parmenio, one of his generals, had defeated 
the Illyrians; and his wife Olympias was brought 
to bed of a ſon, the celebrated Alexander . 

After ſome athletz, who had ſcarcely attained 
the age of manhood, had run the ſame courſe *, it 
was filled by a number of chariots following each 
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other. In one race they were drawn by two horſes f, 
in another by two mares, and in the laſt by four 
horſes, which is the moſt ſplendid and glorious of 
all. 

To obtain a better ſight of the preparations, we 
went within the barrier, where we ſaw ſeveral mag- 
nificent chariots kept in by ropes, which extended 
along each range, and which were to be let fall 
one after the other s. The perſons who drove them 
were dreſſed only in a hight ſtuff. Their courſers, 
whoſe ardour they could ſcarcely reſtrain, attracted 
every eye by their beauty, and ſome alſo by the 
victories they had already gained d. As ſoon as 
the ſignal was given they advanced as far as the 
ſecond line i, and, joining in this manner the other 
lines, they all formed but one front at the ſtarting 
Place of the courſe. In an inſtant we ſaw them 
covered with duſt®, croſſing and joſtling each 
other, and driving along their chariots with ſuch 
rapidity that the eye could ſcarcely follow. -Their 
impetuoſity redoubled when they came to the ſta- 
tue of a genius, who is ſajd to inſpire them with a 
ſecret terror? ; and ſtill more increaſed on hearing 
the ſhrill ſound of the trumpets ®, placed near a 


— * 
f Pauſan. lib. 5, cap. 8, p. 395. 
s Pauſan. lib. 6, = T4 . 503. 
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certain boundary famous for the accidents it oc- 
caſions. This ſtretches acroſs the courſe, and a 
narrow paſs only is left for the chariots, which 
often baffles the ſkill of the drivers. The danger 
is the more imminent, as this boundary muſt be 
doubled no leſs than twelve times ; for they are re- 
_ quired to run twelve times the length of the hip- 
podromus in going and returning v. 

At each time of paſſing it ſome ME hap- 
pened that excited pity, or inſulting laughter, from 
the aſſembly. Some chariots had been hurried out 
of the liſts , others had been daſhed to pieces, and 
the courſe was covered with their fragments, which 
added to the danger of the race. But five compe- 
titors now remained, a Theſſalian, a Libyan, a Sy- 
racuſan, a Corinthian, and a Theban. The three 
firſt were on the point of doubling the boundary for 
the laſt time, when the Theſſalian, ſtriking againſt 
ito, fell entangled among the reins; and whilſt his 
horſes were rollingoverthoſe of the Libyan, who was 
cloſe to him, the horſes of the Syracuſan plunged 
into a ditch on the edge of the courſe . The hip- 
podromus reſounded with loud ſhouts and piercing 
cries. In the mean time the Corinthian and Theban 
came up, ſeized the favourable moment, paſſed the 
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boundary, goaded their fiery ſteeds, and preſented 
themſelves to the judges, who decreed the firſt 
prize to * Corinthian, and the ſecond! to the 
Theban. 

During the continuance of the feltival, and in 
the Vacant moments of the day, we quitted the 
hurry of the courſe, and vifited the environs of 
Olympia. Sometimes we amuſed ourſelves with 
obſerving the theoriæ or deputations, who came to 
offer to Jupiter the homage of almoſt all the na- 
tions of Greece v: ſometimes we admired the ad- 
dreſs and activity of the foreign traders, who re- 
ſorted hither to expoſe to ſale their merchandize : 
and at others were preſent at thoſe ceremonies 
by which particular cities conferred marks of diſ- 
tinction on each other.. For this purpoſe they 
had paſſed edicts, mutually decreeing crowns and 
ſtatues, which were read at the Olympic games, 
to render their gratitude as Rn 2 n favours 
2 had received. ile 

NN one day beſide the Alphoos; the + banks 

of which, ſhaded with various kinds of trees, were 
covered with tents of different colours t, we ſaw a 
handſome youth throwing into the river pieces of 
A a palm branch that he held in his hand; auc be. ac 
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companying this offering with ſeeret vows. He 
had juſt gained the prize of running, and was 


ſcarcely in his third Juſtrum. On our queſtioning 
him, he anſwered: Alpheus, whoſe copious and 
limpid waters fertilize this country, was a hunter 
of Arcadia, ; he ſighed for Arethuſa, who fled 
him, and to eſcape from his purſuit took refuge in 
Sicily; She was changed into a fountain, and he 


into a river ; but as his love was not extinguiſhed; 
the gods, to crown his conſtancy, granted him - 


paſſage through — OY and permitted him to unite 
with Arethuſa. N as he * . 
words ſighed. Jon” 202” 20 

We frequently returned to ib inc} precind 
Here the athletæ who had not yet entered the 
liſts were endeavouring to diſcover their deſtiny in 
the entrails of the victims . There trumpeters, 
ſeated on a great altar, were contending for the 
prize, the ſole object of their ambition . Further 
on a crowd of ſtrangers, ranged around a portico, 
were liſtening to an echo which repeated their 
words ſeven times. Every where we had before 
our eyes ſignal examples of vanity and uſtenta- 
tion; for theſe games attract not only thoſe who 
have 3 * nn but all n . 


n 
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to; diſtinguiſh themſelves by their talents, their 
knowledge, or their riches*. Hither they reſort 
to exhibit themſelves to the multitude, ever eager 
to run after thoſe n affect to n 
n. 

After the battle of Salamis, Themiſtocles ap- 
— in the midſt of the ſtadium, which inſtantly 
rang. with ſhouts of applauſe. The games were 
neglected, and all eyes fixed on him during the 
whole day: with exclamations of joy and admi- 
ration, they pointed out to ſtrangers the man who 
had ſaved Greece; and Themiſtocles himſelf ac- 
knowledged this to be the nobleſt day of his 
Fele. 
We were likewiſe iaformed thar Plato was ho- 

mm} in nearly the ſame manner at the laſt Olym- 
piad. When he appeared at the games, the whole 
aſſembly viewed him with delight, and teſtified 
their joy e ere ee ee e 


. ra 

We were wicnafihe- to a Kill more affecting Fe fic 
An old man was looking for a place, and after in vo 
vain attempting to find one on ſeveral. benches, up 
from which he was repulſed with offenſive plea- me 
ſantries, he came to that of the Lacedemonians; = 
bay ne e I Ine $6 
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men reſpectfully roſe, and offered him their ſeats. 
The loudeſt plaudits were inſtantly heard on all 
ſides; upon which the old man could not refrain 

from ſaving, All the Greeks know the rules of 
decorum, but the Lacedæmonians practiſe them.” 

Within the circle I ſaw a pupil of Zeuxis the 
painter, who, after the example of his maſter e, 
was walking in a magnificent purple robe, on 

which his name was inſcribed in golden letters. 
The people every where cried out to him: Thou 
mayeſt imitate the vanity of Zeuxis, but thou art 
not Zeuxis. TOR 

I ſaw a Cyrenean and a Corinthian, one of 
whom enumerated his riches, while the other diſ- 
played a long lift of anceſtors. The Cyrenean 
appeared offended at the oſtentation of his neigh- 
bour, while the latter laughed at the pride of the 
Cyrenean. 

I likewiſe ſaw an Ionian, who with very a 
rate abilities had ſucceeded in a negociation con- 
fided to him by his country. He had in his fa- 
your that reſpect which fools always entertain for 
upſtarts. One of his friends left him to whiſper 
me in the ear, that he never could have . 
it ſo eaſy to become a great man. 


Not far from thence was a _—_ holding a 
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veſſel filled with perfumes, and a large comb, as if 
going to the baths. After laughing at the imper- 
tinence of others, he mounted on one of the ſides of 
the temple of Jupiter, placed himſelf in the middle 
of the colonnadef, and from that elevated ſtation 
cried out to the people: You ſee this ring, Iengraved 
itz this veſſel and comb I made myſelf; my buſkins, 
my cloke, my tunic and ſaſh, are all of my own 
workmanſhip. I am ready to read to you heroic 
poems, tragedies, dithyrambics, and all kinds of 
works in proſe and verſe, which I have compoſed 
on all ſorts of ſubjects. I am ready to diſcourſe 
on muſic and grammar. Here I ſtand, in fine, to 
anſwer all ſorts of queſtions *, 

Whilſt this ſophiſt was ſo 8 exhibit. 
ing his inordinate vanity, painters were expoſing 
to the public eye their newly-finiſhed pictures, 
and rhapſodiſts ſang fragments of Homer and of 
Heſiod: one of them gave us a whole poem of 
Empedoclesi, Poets, orators, philoſophers, and 
hiſtorians, had ſtationed themſelves in the peri- 
ſtyles of the temples, and in all the moſt conſpicu- 
ous places, and recited their productions * : ſome 
treated on mora] ſubjects, others —— eulo- 


C Philoſtr. Vit. Apoll. lib. 4, cap. 31, p. 170. — 
s Plat. Hipp. t. i. p. 363 et 368. 
n Lucian. in Herod. cap. 4, t. i. p. 834. 
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gies on the Olympic games, or their reſpective 
countries, or on princes to whom they were hum- 
ble ſuitors, ſor protection. 

About thirty years Pts Dionyſius, tyrant of 
Syracuſe, was deſirous to attract the admiration of 
this aſſembly. Under the direction of his brother 
Thearides, he ſent a ſolemn deputation, laden with 
offerings for Jupiter; ſeveralchariots withfourhorſes 
to contend for the prize in the hippodromus; a 
great number of rich tents, which, were erected in 
the country; and a multitude of able declaimers, 
publicly to recite the poetry he had compoſed. 
The abilities and harmonious voices of theſe per- 
formers at firſt engaged the attention of the Greeks, 
already ptepoſſeſſed by ſuch magnificent prepa- 
rations ; but ſoon wearied with this inſipid ha- 
ranguing, they vented the moſt bitter ſarcaſms 
againſt Dionyſius, and carried their attempt ſo far 
as to throw down and pillage his tents. To complete 
his diſgrace, his chariots ran out of the courſe, or 
were daſhed to pieces againſt each other, and the 
veſſel. which carried back this pompaus train was 
thrown by A tempeſt on the coaſt of Italy. Whilſt it 
was ſaid in the city of Syracuſe that the verſes of 
Dionyſius had , entailed ill fortune on the de- 
claimers, the horſes and. the ſhip, the courtiers 
inſiſted chat envy was the — concomi- 0 
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rant of tranſcendent abilities ®. Four years after, 
Dionyſus ſent new productions, and more able re. 
citers, but they failed ſtill m orediſgracefully than 
the former. At this intelligence he fell into the 
moſt violent paroxyſms of phrenſy ; and having 
nothing to ſolace his affliftion but the reſource 
of tyrants, he baniſhed ſome of his ſubjects, and 

ſtruck off the heads of others. 
Wee affiduouſly attended the lectures which were 
given at Olympia, The preſidents of the games 


ſometimes attended, and the people crowded to nz 
hear them. One day, while they were liſtening ti 
with more than ordinary attention, the name of ſt 
Polydamas on a ſudden reſounded on all ſides, wi 
and moſt of the auditors ran to ſee him. He ct 
"was a Theſſalian athleta, of prodigious ſize and ag 
ſtrength. It is told of him, that being unarmed he 
on Mount Olympus, he beat down an enormous hi 
lion; that having ſeized a furious bull, the ani- le] 
mal could only efcape by leaving part of his hoof na 
in the hands of the athleta ; and that the ſtrongeſt co 
horſes were unable to move a chariot when he held on 
it with a fingle hand. He had gained ſeveral M 
victories at the public games, but arriving too late 
at Olympia, was precluded from the competition. Tl 
WWe afterwards learnt the tragical end of this ex- thi 
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traordinary man. Having entered a cave with 
ſome of his friends to ſhelter himſelf from the 
heat, the ground above opened, and his friends 
made their eſcape; but Polydamas attempting to 
ſuſtain the mountain was cruſhed to death * *. 

The greater the difficulty men find to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves in poliſhed nations, the more reſtleſs does 


their vanity become, and the more capable is it of pro- 
ceeding to abſurd exceſſes. In another journey which 


I made to Olympia, I ſaw a phyſician of Syracuſe | 
named Menecrates, attended by ſeveral of the pa- 
tients he had cured, and with whom he previouſly 
ſtipulated that they ſhould follow him wherever he 
vent 7. One appeared with the attributes of Her- 
cules,” another with thoſe of Apollo, and others 
again with thoſe of Mercury or ÆEſculapius; while 
he, clad in a purple robe, with a golden crown on 
his head, and a ſceptre in his hand, preſented him- 
ſelf, to the admiration of the public, under the 
name of Jupiter, and travelled through different 
countries eſcorted by theſe counterfeit deities. He 
once wrote the following letter to the king of 
Macedon : ; 

Menecrates - Jupiter to Philip, greeting. 
Thou reigneſt in Macedonia, and I in medicine; 
thou giveſt death to thoſe who are in good health, 
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I reſtore, life to the tick; thy: guard. is compoſed 


of Macedonians ; the gods themſelves conſtitute 
mine.“ Philip anſwered him in a word, that he 
wiſhed him reſtored: to reaſon *,» Learning ſome 
time after that he was in Macedon, Philip ſent for 
him, and invited him to an entertainment. Me- 
necrates and his companions were placed on rich 
and lofty couches; before which was an altar, 


covered. wich, the, firſt fruits of the harveſt; nd 


whilſt an excellent repaſt was ſerved up to the 
other gueſts, perfumes and libations only were 
offered to theſe_new gods, who, unable to endure 
the affront, haſtily left the palace, in which they 
never more made their appearance. 

Another anecdote will ſerve to depict in no leſs 
ſtriking colours the manners of the Greeks, and the 
Frivolity of their character. Eight years ago an 

affray happened within the ſacred precinct, during 
the celebration of the games. The people of Piſa 
had uſurped the direction of the games * + from 
the Elcans, Who endeavoured to recoyer- their 
rights. Both parties, ſupported by their reſpective 
allies, entered the encloſure, and a ſharp. and 
bloody conteſt enſued. The numberleſs ſpecta. 
tors who had aſſembled. at the feſtival, and who 
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were moſt of them crowned with garlarids; ranged 
themſelves around the field of battle ro ſee the 
fight, without ſeeming to be more intereſted on 
the occaſion than by the combats of the athletæ, 
and alternately applauded with the ſame ardour the 
ſucceſs of either party. | 

It now remains for me to ſpeak of the exerciſes 
which require more ſtrength than the preceding, 
ſuch as wreſtling, boxing, the pancratium, and 
the pentathlon or quinquertium. Without obſerv- 
ing the regular ſucceſſion of theſe combats, I ſhall 
begin with wreſtling. 

In this exerciſe, the ſtruggle is to bring the ad- 
verſary tb the ground, and force him to acknow- 
ledge himfelf vanquiſhed. The candidates, to the” 
number of ſeven, remained in an adjoining por- 
tico until they were called at noon . Seven bil- 
lets were thrown into a box placed before the pre- 
fidents*: two of them marked with the letter A, 
two with the letter B, two with a C, and the 
ſeventh with a D. After ſhaking them in the box, 
each athleta drew out his, and one of the preſi- 
dents niatched the two who had drawn the ſame 
letter. Thus there were three pair of wreſtlers, 
and the ſeventh was treſerved to combat the con- 


| * Xenoph. Hiſt. Græc. lib. 7, p. 639. Divd. Ste. Ib. 15, 
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querors of the others . They ſtripped off all their 
clothes, and being=rubbed with oil *, rolled them- 
{elves in the duſt, to give their antagoniſts a better 
hold in grappling *. 

A Theban and an Argive immediately advanced 
into the ſtadium; they approached, and, after eyeing 
each other, began the onſet by grappling with their 
arms. Now reſting againſt each other's forehead”, 
they puſhed with equal ſtrength ; then for a while 
ſeemed morionleſs, and again exhauſted themſelves 
with ineffectual efforts; now ſhaking their whole 
bodies with the moſt violent agitations, they inter- 
twined their limbs like ferpents, ſtretching them 
out and contracting them alternately ; and now 
they writhed themſelves into every attitude, back- 
ward, forward, and on each fide “, while a copious 
ſweat flowed from their enfeebled limbs. They 
then took a ſhort breathing, but preſently graſp- 
ing each other by the middle, after freſh exertions 
of ſtratagem and force, the Theban lifted up his ad- 


verſary ; but, ſinking beneath his weight, they fall, 


roll in the duſt, and each is uppermoſt in his turn. 
At length the Theban, locking faſt the legs and 
arms of his opponent, prevented him from moving, 
and, keeping him under, ſeized him by the — 
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until he lifted his hand in token of defeat*. This 
is not enough however to obtain the crown; the 
. victor muſt give his antagoniſt at leaſt two falls e, 
and in general the conteſt is extended to three e. 
The Argive had the advantage in the ſecond 
ſtruggle, and the Theban reſumed his ſuperiority 
in the third. 

After the two other pairs of wreſtlers had finiſh- 
ed their combats, the vanquiſhed withdrew, over- 
whelmed with ſhame and grief. There remained 
three victors, an Agrigentine, an Epheſian, and 
the Theban. A Rhodian likewiſe remained who 
had drawn the ſeventh lot. He had the advantage 
of entering freſh into the lifts, but could not gain 
the prize without being more than once victo- 
rious* He triumphed over the Agrigentine, and 
was thrown by the Epheſian, who being worſted 
by the Theban, the latter carried off the palm, 
Thus a firſt victory muſt be followed by others; 
and in a competition of ſeven athletæ it may ſo 
happen, that the victor may be obliged to wreſtle 
with four . antagoniſtsf, and have with each of 


them three ſeparate onſets. 
The wreſtler is not allowed to give his adver- 
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ſary any blows ; in pugilliſtic exerciſes' the con- 
teſt is confined to ſtriking. Eight athlete pre. 
ſented themſelves to the judges, and were match- 
ed, like the wreſtlers, by lot. They had their 


Heads covered with braſs caps s, and their cloſed 


Hands were bound with a' ſort of gauntlet formed 
of leathern thongs twiſted in every direction b. 

The attacks wete as various as the accidents 
that followed them. Sometimes we ſaw two 
boxers make different ſhifts to keep the ſun 
from their eyes, paſs whole hours in obſerving 
cach other, and watching the moment when the 
adverſary ſnould leave any part of his body ex- 
poſed i, holding their arms uplifted, and fo 
ſtretched as to cover the head, and rapidly mov- 
ing them to keep the enemy from approaching *. 
Sometimes they ſet to with fury, and made their 


bodies quiver with a ſhower of blows. Some we 


ſaw who, miſſing a blbw darted at their enemy, 
fell violently with their whole weight on the 


ground, and deſperately bruiſed their bodies; 
others Who, ſpent with fatigue, and covered with 
mortal wounds, ſuddenly roſe, and acquired new 


ſtrerigth © from deſpait; others again carried off 
from the field of battle wich not a feature of their 
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faces to be diſtinguiſned, and no other ſign of liſe 
but the blood which they vomited in copious 
ſtreams. 

I ſhuddertd- at the ſight of this ſpectacle; but 
{till more lively were my feelings when I beheld 
children initiated in this cruel art : for they 
are called to the combats. of wreſtling and the 
ceſtus- prior to thoſe of the grown men. The 
Greeks- nevertheleſs enjoyed theſe ſcenes of hor- 
ror, and by their ſhouts animated theſe wretches, 
exaſperated as they were againſt each other ?, Vet 
are the Greeks gentle and humane! Certainly the 
gods made us a very fatal and humiliating preſent, 
when they beſtowed on us the power of accuſtom- 
ing ourſelves to every thing, even ſo as to make a 
ſport of barbarity as well as vice. 

The cruel exerciſes to which theſe children are 
brought up, exhauſt them at ſo early an age, that 
in the liſt of victors at the Olympic games we 
ſcarcely find more than two or three who have 
gained the prize in their infancy, un again in a 
more advanced time of lite ?. 

In the other exerciſes it is eaſy to decide on the 
ſucceſs; but in boxing this can only be deter- 
mined by one of the — 
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his defeat. So long as he has any ſtrength re- 
maining he never deſpairs of the victory, as it may 
depend on his efforts and firmneſs. We were told 
that one of theſe men having his teeth broken by 
a dreadful blow, ſwallowed them; and that his 
antagoniſt, finding this ſtroke ineffectual, deſpaired 
of ſucceſs, and owned himſelf vanquiſhed *, 

It is. this hope that makes the athleta conceal 
his pain under a menacing and fierce countenance, 
and frequently riſk his life, nay ſometimes actually 
expire *, notwithſtanding the attention of the vic- 
tor, and the ſeverity of the laws, which prohibit 
the latter from killing his adverſary, under pe- 
nalty of forfeiting the crown. But if they eſcape 
this danger, moſt of them are lamed for life, or 
disfigured by ſcars. Hence it is, that this is the 
leaſt - eſteemed of any of the exerciſes, and is al- 
moſt wholly abandoned to the lower claſſes of the 

But theſe hardy and ferocious men ſupport 
blows and wounds more eaſily than the heat which 
overpowers them“; tor theſe combats take place 
in the hotteſt part of Greece, in the ſeaſon of the 
year, and at the hour of the day, when the rays 
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4 lian, Var. Hiſt. lib, 10, cap. 19. 
--r"S$chol. Pind. Olymp. 5, v. 34. 
* Pauſan. lib. 6, cap. 9, p. 474. 
t Anthol. lib. 2, cap. 1, epigr. 1 et 2. | 
» Iſocr. de Bigis, p. 437. . | 
s Cicer, de Clar, Orat, cap. 69, t- I. p. 39þ | 
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of the ſun are ſo ardent as to be almoſt intolerable 
to the ſpeCtarors?. 

It was at a time when they ſhone with redoubled 
violence, that the combat of the pancratium be- 
gan, an exerciſe compoſed of boxing and wreſt- 
ling“, with this difference, that the athletæ are 
not to ſeize the body, their hands are not armed 
with gauntlets, and give leſs dangerous blows. 
The action was ſoon terminated; a Sicyonian, 
named Softratus, a champion celebrated for the 
number of prizes he had won, and the ſtrength 
and ſkill which had procured them, had arrived 
the preceding day *. The greater part of the 
combatants yielded up all pretenſions to the 
crown as ſoon as he appeared b, and the others 
on the firſt trial; for in thoſe preliminary eſſays, 
in which the athletz try their ſtrength by taking 
each other's hands, he ſqueezed and twiſted the 
fingers of his adverſaries with ſuch violence as in- 
ſtantly to decide the victory in his favour. © 

The athletz I have mentioned exerciſed them- 
felves only in this way; thoſe of whom I am 
about to ſpeak were verſed in every ſpecies of 
combat : for the — compriſes not only 
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7 Ariſtot, Problem, 38, t. iis p. 837. Elias. Var. Hik. lb. 14 
cap. 18. 
: Ariſtot. de Rhet. t. ii. p. 524. Plut. Sywpol. kb, . 45 
t. ii. p. 628. „ 
> Pauſan.libs 6, cap. 4, p-. 490. 
o Philon, de eo quod deter. p. 160. 
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foot · racing, wreſtling, boxing, and the pancra- 
tium, but leaping and throwing the quoit and 
javelin . 

In the latter exerciſe it is only * to dart 
the javelin, and hit the mark. Quoits are pieces 
of ſtone or metal, of a lenticular form, that is to 
ſay, round, and thicker in the middle than at the 
edges, very heavy, and with a poliſhed ſurtace, 
which renders them extremely difficult to hold d. 
Three of theſe are kept at Olympia, and pro- 
duced at the games ; one of them is perforated 
to introduce a' ſtrap f. The athleta ſtands on 
a little eminence s thrown up in the ſtadium, 


and holding the quoit in his hand, or whirling it 


round by means of a fling b, launches it with all 


his ſtrength, till it falls at length, and rolls along 
the courſe. The place where it ſtops is marked, 
and the object of the en is to go be- 


yond it. 
The ſame advantage muſt be gained in leaping, 


all the motions of which exerciſe are executed to the 
Jpupd of the flute i. The athlete hold balance-poles 


2 ſands, which enable them, as ny pretend, 
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"= * Mem, de V Acad, des Bell. Cer Es 320. 
« T4, ibid. p. 334. 
* Pauſan. lib, 6, cap. 19, p. 498. 
7 Edflath. in Thad. 8, p. 1591. 
£ Philoſtr, Icon. lib. 1, cap. 24, p. 7 
b Homer, Iliad. lib. 23, v. 840; IM lib. 8, v. 189. 
3 Pauſan, lib. 5, cap. 7, P. 3923 cap. 17, p. 41. 
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to leap a greater diſtance*. Some of them Jump 
upwards of fifty feet! *. 

The athletæ who diſpute the prize of the pen- 
tathlon mult have triumphed, at leaſt, in the three 
firſt conteſts they had undertaken a. Though un- 
able to enter the liſts individually with the athletæ 
of each particular profeſſion, they are held never- 
theleſs in high eſtimation a, ſince, by applying 
themſelves to give the body all the ſtrength, ſup- 
pleneſs, and activity of which it is capable, they 
accompliſh every object propoſed in the inſtitution 
of the gymnaſtic games. 

The laſt day of the feſtival was ſet apart to 
crown the victors o This ceremony, ſo glorious 
for them, was performed in the ſacred wood s, 
and preceded by pompous ſacrifices. When finiſh- 
d, the victors repaired, in the retinue of the pre- 
ſidents of the games, to the theatre, dreſſed in 
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k Ariſtot. Problem. 5, t. it. p. 700; de Animal. Inceſſ. cap. 3, 
t. i. p. 374. Fauſan. lib, 5, cap. 26, p. 446. Lucian. de Gymnaſ. 
t. ii. p. 909. 

| Euſtath. in Odyſ. lib. 8, t. iii. p. 1591. Schol. Ariſtoph. 
in Acharn. v. 213. | 

* 47 French feet 2 inches (50 feet 2 100 Engliſh). 
un Put. Sympolſ. lib. 9, t. ii. p. 738. Pauſan. lib. 3, cap. Ls 
p. 232. 

* Mem. de PAcad. des Bell, Lettr. t. ii. p. 322. 

0 22 Pind. in Olymp. 3, v. 33. Id. in Symp. 5, v. 14, 


p. 56. 
p Philoſtr, Vit. Apoll. lib, 8, cap. 18. 
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rich habits, and halding palms in their hands r. 
They marched, intoxicated with joy*, to the 
ſound of flutes :, and ſurrounded by an immenſe 
multitude, who made the air ring with their ap- 
plauſes. Other athletz next made their appear- 
ance mounted on horſes and in chariots. Their 
ſtately courſers, adorned with flowers *, diſplayed 
themſelves with all the pride of victory, and ſeemed 
to participate in the triumph. 

When they farrived at the theatre, the preſi- 
dents of the games ordered the choruſſes to begin 
the hymn formerly compoſed by the poet Archi- 
lochus, to exalt the glory of the victors, and 
heighten the ſplendour of the ceremony *. After 
the ſurrounding multitude had joined, at each 
chorus, their voices to thoſe of the muſicians, 
the herald aroſe, and proclaimed, that Porus, a nas 
tive of Sicyon, had gained the prize of the ſta- 
dium. This athleta then preſented himſelf to the 
chief of the preſidents Y, who placed on his head 
a crown of wild olive, gathered, like all thoſe diſ- 


n 


4 Lucian. in Demon. t. ii. p. 382. 
r Plut. Sympoſ. lib. 8, cap. 4, t. ii. p. 723. Vitruv. Præfat. 
lib. 9. p. 173. | 4 
Pind. Olymp. , v. 6. 
© Pauſan. lib. 5, p. 392. 
* Pind. Olymp. 3, v. 10. 
* Id. Olymp. q, v. 1. Schol. ibid. 
y Id. Olymp. 3, v. 21. | 
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tributed at Olympia, from a tree growing behind 
the temple of Jupiter *, and which, from the uſe 
to which it is applied, is become an object of pub- 


lic veneration. At this moment all the expreſ- 
ſions of joy and admiration, with which he was 


honoured at the moment of victory, were renewed 


with ſuch ardour and profuſion, that Porus appeared 
to me to have attained the utmoſt ſummit of hu- 
man glory. In this light indeed is he viewed 
by the whole afſembly, and I no longer felt any 
ſurpriſe at the difficulties and labour to which the 
athlete ſubmit, nor at the extraordinary effects 
this concert of applauſes has more than once pro- 
duced, We were told that, on a ſimilar occaſion, 
the ſage Chilo expired with joy while embracing 


his fon who had juſt gained the victory b, and 
that the whole aſſembly at the Olympic games 


made-a point of attending at his funeral. In the 
laſt century, added our informants, a ſtill more in- 
tereſting ſcene was witneſſed by our fathers. 
Diagoras of Rhodes, who to his illuſtrious 
birth had added the glory of a victory gained at 
our games ©, brought two of his ſons hither, who 


became candidates and merited the crown. No 


2 Pauſan. lib. 5, cap. 15, p. 414. 
Pind. Olymp. 3, v. 77. Schol. ibid. 


d Diogen. lib. 1, cap. 72. Plin. lib. 7, cap. 32, t. i. 


* Pad. Olymp. 7. 
Fauſan. lib, 6, cap. 7, p. 469. 
Vol. III. Hh 
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ſooner did they receive it, than they placed it on 
the head of their father, and, lifting him on their 
ſhoulders, bore him in triumph through the midſt 
of the ſpectators, who threw flowers over him, 
ſome of them exclaiming : Die, Diagoras ; for 
thou haſt nothing more to wiſh*, The old man, 
overcome by his happineſs, expired in the ſight of 
the aſſembly impreſſed with the livelieſt emotions 
at the ſcene, and bathed with the tears of his 
children who preſſed him in their arms. 

Theſe commendations beſtowed on the victors 
are ſometimes diſturbed, or rather honoured, by 
the impotent rage of envy. On ſome occaſions I 
heard hiſſes mingled with the public acclamations, 
proceeding from individuals born in the cities 
hoſtile to thoſe of which the conquerors were na- 
tives ®, | 

Theſe tokens of jealouſy I ſaw ſucceeded by 
other not leſs remarkable inſtances of generoſity 
or adulation. Some of the ſucceſsful candidates 
at the horſe and chariot races had other perſons 
proclaimed in their ſtead, whoſe favour they were 
courting, or for whom they entertained a friend- 
ſhip*, The athlete who triumph at the other 


Cicer. Tuſcul. lib. 1, cap. 46, t. ii. p. 272. Plut, in Pelop. 
297. N | 

Ku Gel. lib. 3, cap. 15. 

s Plut. Lacon. Apophth. t. ii. p. 230. 

Herodot. lib. 6, cap. 103. 
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games, having it not in their power to transfer 
that honour, find means however to gratify 
their avarice, by calling themſclves natives of a 
city from which they have received preſents at 
the time of proclamation, thus riſking the danger 
of baniſhment from their real country, whoſe 
glory they have ſacrificed k. Dionyſius, king of 
Syracuſe, who found it eaſier to render his capital 
illuſtrious than to beſtow on it happineſs, more 
than once ſent emiſſaries to Olympia, to engage 
the victors at the games to declare themſelves 
Syracuſans':; but as honour is nct to be pur- 
chaſed with money, it was 3s diſgraceful for him 
to have corrupted ſome, as to have been unable to 
corrupt others. 1 

Bribery is often employed to get rid of a for- 
midable competitor, to induce him to yield the 
victory by not exerting his-ſtrength ®, or to reinpt 
the integrity of the judges ; but the athletæ con- 
victed of theſe intrigues are ſcourged with rods , 
or ſentenced to heavy penalties, We ſee at Olym» 
pia many brazen ſtatues of Jupiter, erected with 
the ſums ariſing from theſe fines. The nature of 


— 


3 lib, 6, cap. 489 et Wh 
* Id. ibid. p. 3 * 
Id. ibid. p. 45 5. | 
8 lib. 6, cap. 21, p. 430 et 434. 
Ra d. lib. 5. cap. 50. Pauſan. lib. 6, cap. 2, p. 4546 
it. Apollon. lib. 5, cap. 7, p. 192. 
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the offence and the names of the delinquents are 
perpetuated by inſcriptions ®. | 
On the day of their coronation, the victors of- 
fered up ſacrifices by way of thankſgiving”, 
They were enrolled in the public archives of the 
Eleans *, and magnificently entertained in one of 
the halls of the prytaneum:s. The following 


days they themſelves gave entertainments, the 


pleaſure of which was heightened by muſic and 
dancing*. Poetry was next employed to immor- 
talize their fame, and ſculpture to repreſent them 
in marble or in braſs, ſome in the very attitude 
in which they had gained the victory *. 

According to ancient cuſtom theſe men, already 
loaded with honours on the ſcene of action, re- 
turn into their country with all the pageantry of 
triumph *, preceded and followed by a numerous 
train, clothed in a purple robe *, and ſometimes 
enter the city in a chariot drawn by two or four 
horſes?, through a breach made in the walls *, 


* Pauſan, lib. c, cap. 21, p. 430. 

? Schol. Pind. 10 A 56. 

* Pauſan, ibid. p. 432 et 466. 

Id. ibid. cap. 15, p. 416. 

* Pind. Olymp. 9, v. 6; Olymp. 10, v. 92. Schol. p. 116. 
Athen. lib. 1, cap. 3, p-. 3. Plut. in Alcib. t. i. p. 196. 

t Fauſan. ibid. cap. 27, p. 450; lib. 6, cap. 13, p. 483. Nep. 
in Chabr. cap. 12. Fabr. Agon. lib. 2, cap. 0. 

» Mem. de l' Acad. des Bell. Lettr. t. i. p. 274. 

* Ariſtoph. in Nub. v. 70. Schol. Theocr. in Idyl. 2, v. 74. 

7 Vitruv. Pref. lib. 9, p. 173. Diod. Sic. lib. 13, p. 204. 


* Plut, Sympoſ. lib, 2, cap. 5, t. ii. p. 639. 
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A native of Agrigentum in Sicily, named Exæne- 
tus , is recorded to have appeared in that city in 
a magnificent chariot, followed by a great number 
of others, among which were three hundred, each 
of them drawn by two white horſes. 

In certain places the victors have a competent 
ſubſiſtence furniſhed them by the public treaſury * 
in others they are exempt from all taxes : at La- 
cedæmon they have the honour to combat near the 
king © in the day of battle; almoſt every where they 
have precedency at the local games; and the title of 
Olympic victor, added to their names, enſures them 
an attention and reſpect which conſtitute the * 
pineſs of their future lives *. 

Some, in gratitude for the diſtinct ions they have 
received, recompenſe the horſes which have pro- 
cured them; they ſecure to them a comfortable 
old age, give them an honourable burial *, and 
ſometimes even erect pyramids over their graves 5. 


* Diod, Sic. lib. 13, p. 204. 

> 'Timocl. ap. Athen. lib. 6, cap. 8, p. 237. -iogen. Laert. 
in Solon. lib. 1, 5 55. Plut. in Ariftid. t. i. p- 335» 

* Plut. in Lycurg; t. i. p. 53. Id. Sympoſ. lib. 2, cap. 5, t. it. 
p. 6 

enophan. ap. Athen. lib, 10, cap. 2, p. 414+ 

* Plat. de Rep. lib. 5, t. ii. p. 465 et 466. 

Herodot. lib. 6, cap. 103. Plut. in Caton. t. i. p. 339. 
Alan. de Animal. lib. 12, cap. 10. 

1 Plin, lib, 8, cap. 42. 
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CHAP, XXVI. Pacz 25. 


On the Games in which Children were exerciſed. 


THESE games ſerved to impreſs on their memory the 
method of calculating certain permutations :_ they learnt, 
for inſtance, that 3 numbers, or 3 letters, were capable 
of being combined in 6 different ways; 4 in 24 ways, 
5 in 120, 6 in 720, and ſo on, multiplying the ſum of 
the given combinations by the ſucceeding number, 


| 
SAME CHAP. Pace 32. 


On the Letter of Iſocrates to Demonicus. 


SOME learned critics have alleged that this letter is 
not by Iſocrates; but their opinion is founded only on 
flight conjectures. See Fabricius (a), and the Memoirs of 
the Acadimie des Belles Lettres (b). . 


4% Bibi. Gree. t. i. p 
0 Ha Hiſt. p. "> 
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SAME CHAP. Pacz 37. 


On the Word Novs, Underſtanding, Intelligence, 


Ir appears that this word originally ſignified fight. In 
Homer the word Nos ſometimes means, I ſee (c). The 
ſame ſignification is retained in the word wpiwie, which the 
Romans have rendered by Proviſio, Providentia. Hence 
Ariſtotle ſays, that intelligence or Nog is to the ſoul what 


ſight is to the eye (4). 


; SAME CHAP. Pace 38. 


On the Words Wiſdom and Prudence. 


X E NOPHON, after Socrates (e), gives the name of 
wiſdom to the virtue which Ariſtotle here calls prudence, 
Plato likewiſe gives it occaſionally in the ſame accepta- 
tion (/); and prior to both theſe philoſophers, Archytas 
had ſaid that prudence is the knowledge of what is uſeful 
N 


A. 
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(e) Tliad. lib. 3, v. 27, 30, &c. 
Ho Topic. lib. I, cap. 17, t. i. P · 192. 
+ Memor. lib, 3, p. 778. 
In Euthyd. t. i. p. 281. 
) Stob. lib, Iz Þ» 15. 
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SAME CHAP. Pace 39. 


On the Conformity in ſeveral Points of Doctrine 
between the Athenian and Pythagorean Schools. 


AxkisToO TLE ſays (+), that Plato borrowed from the 
Pythagoreans part of his doctrine concerning principles. 


From them alſo Ariſtotle took the idea of that ingenious 
ſcale, in which he placed each virtue between two vices, 
the one erring by defect, the other by exceſs. See what 
1 29 has ſaid on the ſubject (i). 


' SAME CHAP. Paoz 49. 


On an Expreſſion of the Pythagoreans. 


TRAESE philoſophers obſerving that every thing which 


is the object of the ſenſes ſuppoſes generation, increaſe, 
and deſtruction, ſaid that all things have a beginning, a 
middle, and an end (). Hence Archytas had aſſerted be- 
fore Plato, that the ſage advancing by the right path 
arrives at God, who is the principle, the middle, and the 
end of whatever is juſt (). 


ä 
2 


( Metaphy,. lib. x, cap. 6, t. ii. p. 847. 
3 2 Ap. Stob. Serm. 1, p. 9. 


{/) Lib, de Sapient. in Opuſc. Mythol. p. 734. 


Ariſt. de Cel. lib. 1 cap. T, t. i. p. 431. Sery. in Virg. eclog. 8, v. 75. 
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CHAP. XXVII. -Pacs 65. 
On the Chord named Profli:nbanomenos. 


I HAVE choſen B for the ſirſt azgree of this ſe ale, and 
not the proſlambanomenas A, as tne writers poſterior to 
the time of theſe converſations have dene. ike hence 
of Plato, Ariſtotle, and Ariſtoxenus, convinces me tit in 
their time the proſlambanomenos was not yet introduced 
into the muſical ſyſtem. 


. 
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SAME CHAP. Pact 72. 


On the Number of Tetrachords introduced into 
| the Lyre. 


A RISTOXENUS ſpeaks of five tetrachords, which 
formed in his time the grand iyſtem of the Greeks. It 
appears to me that this ſyſtem was not extenſive in the 
days of Plato and Ariſtotle ; but as Ariſtoxenus was a 
ſcholar of Ariſtotle, I thaught I might venture to advance 
that this multiplication of tetrachurds began to be intro- 
duced in the tia;e of the laiter. 


SAME CHAP. Pac 78. 
On the Number of Notes or Characters employed 


in ancient Muſic. 


M. BURETTE (:) pretends that the ancients had 
1620 notes or ſigns to expreſs muſical founds, as well for the 


— 
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U Mem. de l Acad. &, v. p. 182, 
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ſcale of voices as for that of inſtruments. He adds that, 
after ſeveral years application, the performer could ſing or 
ſolfa on all the tones and in all the genera, accompanying 
the voice with the lyre. M. Rouſſeau (+) and M. Du- 
clos (J) have aſſerted the ſame thing after M. Burette. 

The latter has not given us his calculation, but we may 
ſee in what manner he has deduced it. He begins from 
the time when there were fifteen modes. In each mode 
each of the eighteen ſtrings of the lyre had two appro- 
priate ſpecies of character, one for the voice, the other for 
the inſtrument, which made thirty-ſix notes for each mode : 
now there were fifteen modes ; multiplying 36 therefore by 
15, we ſhall have 540. Each mode, accordingly as it was 
executed in one of the three genera, had different notes: 
the number 540 then muſt be again multiplied by 3, which 
produces 1620. . 

M. Burette did not recclle& that in a lyre of eighteen 
ſtrings eight of them were fixed, and conſequently re- 
tained the ſame appropriate ſigns for whatever genus the 
lyre was mounted. 

It appears to me, that the notes employed in the three 
genera of each mode amounted in all to 33 for the voice, 
and to the ſame number for inſtruments, making a total of 
66. Let us now multiply the number of notes by that of 
the modes, that is to ſay, 66 by 15, and, inſtead of the 1620 
notes which M. Burette ſuppoſes, we ſhall have only 9903 
495 for vocal, and as many for inſtrumental muſic. 

Notwithſtanding this reduction, we cannot but be aſto- 
niſhed, at firſt ſight, at this great number of characters for- 
merly employed in muſic, forgetting how very numerous 
they are even with ourſelves, ſince our kæys, our ſharps, and 
flats change the import of a note placed on each line and at 


— 


(k) Dict. de Mu. A l' Art. Notes, 
(/) Mem. de VAcad. t. AI. p. 202» 
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each interval. The Greeks had more than we have, their 
ſcale required conſequently rather more ſtudy than ours. 
But I am far from thinking with M. Burette, that whole 
years were neceſſary to render it familiar. 


SAME CHAP. Pao 89. 
On the Doric and Phrygian Harmonies. 


Au TH O Rs are not perfectly agreed reſpecting the 
character of the Phrygian harmony. According to Plato 
it was more tranquil than the Doric, inſpired moderation, 
and was ſuitable to devotion (m). According to Ariſtotle, 
it was turbulent and fitted for enthuſiaſm (n). He quotes 
the airs of Olympus (e), which filled the ſoul with a divine 
fury. Yet Olympus had compoſed on this mode a Nomes 
for the ſage Minerva (p). Hyagnis, ſtill more ancient 
than Olympus, and author of ſeveral ſacred hymns, always 
employed in them the Phrygian harmony (4). 


SAME CHAP. Pace 91, 


Of the Character of Muſic in its Origin. 


P LUTARCH fays that the muſicians of his time 
made vain attempts to imitate the manner of Orpheus. 
The celebrated Tartini expreſſes himſelf in the ſame terms 
when ſpeaking of the ancient chants and hymns of the 


I m) De Rep. lib. 2, t. ii. p. 399. 
1) Id. w_ lib. 8, t. ii. p. 459. 


( E Piat, te Muf. t. ii. p. 1143. 
G) Mem, de Acad, des Bell, Letts, t. z. p. 257. 
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church: Biſogna, ſays he, confeſſar certamente eſſervene qual- 
cheduna ( Cantilena) talmente piena di gavitd, maeſia, e 
lolcexza congiunta a ſomma ſimplicitd muſicale, che not mo- 
derni duraremmo fatica molta per produrne di eguali (r)*. 


SAME CHAP. Pac gg. 


On a ſingular Expreſſion of Plato, 


T O juſtify this expreſſion, we muſt recollect the ex- 
treme licentiouſneſs which prevailed in moſt of the Gre- 
cian republics in the days of Plato. After attacking inſti- 
tutions, to the object of which it was a ſtranger, it ſuc- 
ceſhvely deſtroyed the moſt ſacred ties which connect the 
body politic. The firſt encroachment was to introduce 
alterations in the hymns conſecrated to the worſhip of the 
gods, and the next ſtep to ſport with oaths tendered in 
their preſence (). Some philoſophers obſerving this 
general corruption, had the courage to advance, that in a 
{tate governed ſtill more by manners than by laws, the 
ſmalleſt innovations are attended with danger, as they are 
ſoon likely to be followed by till greater. It was not 
muſic alone therefore which they wiſhed to ſecure from 
innovation ; the prohibition extended to the games, to pub- 
lic exhibitions, to gymnaſtic exerciſes (t). Theſe ideas too 
were borrowed from the Egyptians. That people, or rather 
thoſe who governed them, jealous of maintaining their au- 
thority, could conceive no better method to repreſs the 


r) Tartin. Trattat. di Mu. p. 144. 

*) It muſt be confeſſed, that there are ſome ſo full of gravity, majeſty, and 
ſweetneſs, conjoined with the moſt perfect muſical ſimplicity, that to equal them 
would certainly coſt our modern compoſers prodigious labour. 

Plat. de Leg. lib. 3, t. ii. p. 701. 
6 Plat. de Rep. lib, 4, t. ii. p. 424; de Leg. t. ii. lib. 7, p. 797. 
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reſtleſſneſs of the minds of men than toarreſt them in their 
firſt attempts at novelty : hence thoſe laws which probibit- 
ed artiſts from in the leaft indulging their genius and fancy, 
and obliged them ſervilely to copy their predeceſſors (). 


SAME CHAP. Pact 104. 


On the Effects of Muſic. 


T HE following is an obſervation of Tartini (x) : & Mu- 
fic is but the art of combining ſounds ; nothing now re- 
mains of it but its material part, diveſted of all that ſpirit 
with which it formerly was animated. By neglecting the 
rules which directed its operation to a ſingle point, its ob- 
ject is now vague and general. If I experience from it 
impreſſions of joy or grief, they are wild and indefinite: 
for the effect of the art is perfect only when it is ſpecific 
and individual.“ 


CHAP. XXXI. Pao 189. 


On the Commencement of the Cycle of Meton. 


TR E day on which Meton placed the ſummer ſol- 
ſtice correſponded with the 27th of June of our Julian 
year ; and that on which he commenced his new cycle 
with the 16th of July (y). | 


— 
— — — — .¼)5).ꝛꝛcjcꝙirrèeè ¼ 


(x) Plat. de Leg. lib. 2, t. ii. p. 656. 
(x) Tartini, Tratt. di Muſ. p. 141 et 145. 


See Scaliger, de Emend. Temp. lib. 2, p. 77. Petav. de Dect. Temp. 


. i. p. 63, et Var. Diſſert. lib. 6, cap. ro, t. iii. p. 137. Ricciol. Almag. t. i. 


p- 242. Freret, Mem. de l' Acad. des Bell. Lettr. Hiſt. t. viii. p. 144, Do- 


well, &. 


. 
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The 19 ſolar years of Meton contained 6940 days (z). 
The 19 lunar years, together with their 7 intercalary 
months, form 235 lunations, which, at 3o days each, give 
7050 days : they were therefore longer than the former by 
110 days. To render them equal, Meton reduced 110 
lunations to 29 days each, which left 5940 days for the 


19 lunar years (a). 


SAME CHAP. Pao 193. 


On the Length of the Sclar and Lunar Years, 
as determined by Meton. 


Fi VE nineteenths of a day make 6 hours, 18 minutes, 
56 ſeconds, 50 thirds, &c. The ſolar * * Meton 
therefore contained 365 days, 6 hours, 18', 56”, 50” (b). 
Our modern aſtronomers compute it to contain 365 days, 
5 hours, 48', 43 or 45” (c). The difference between our 
year and that of Meton is therefore 30 minutes and about 
12 ſeconds. 

The ſynodical revolution of the moon was performed, 
according to Meton, in 29 days, 12 hours, 45, 57 26%, 
&c. (d). By modern obſervations it is performed in 29 
days, 12 hours, 44', 3", 10% &c. (e). The lunar year of 
Meton contained 354 days, 9 hours, 11', 29”, 21%, and 
was ſhorter than the ſolar * by 10 days, 21 hours, 7, 


27” l 29” (f). 


Cenſor. cap. 18. 

a) Gemia. ap. Petav. t. iii. p. 23. 

(5) Petav. de Doct. Temp. t. i. p. 62. Ricciol, — lib. 2 242. 
(c) De Lalande, Aſtronom. c. i. p. 35. Baill, Hiſt. de VAſtron. Anc. p. 444. 
(4) Petav. ibid. t. i. p. 62. 

(e De Lalande, ibid, t. ii. p. 


(f) Petar. ibid. 


— 
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SAME CHAP. Paoz 195. 
| On the Dials of the Ancients, 


WW. & may form ſome idea of theſe dials from the follow. 
ing example. Palladius Rutilius, who lived about the 
fifth century after Chriſt, and has left us a treatiſe on 
agriculture, has placed at the end of each month a table, 
in which, is given the correſpondence of the diviſions of the 
day, with the different lengths of the ſhadow of the gno- 
mon (g). It muſt be obſerved, firſt, that this correſpondence 
is the ſame in the months equidiſtant from the ſolſtice, in 
January and December, February and November, &c. ; 


2dly, that the length of the ſhadow is the ſame for the 


hours equidiftant from noon. The following is the table 
for January. | | 


Hours I. and XL. Feet 29. 
H. .. 3 
.. RR 
H. IV. and VIIL 1 
H. V. and VII. . 30 
8 VI. 3 


This dial ſeems to have been adapted to the climate of 
Rome. The paſſages I have cited in the text prove that 
ſimilar ones were conſtructed for that of Athens. For fur- 
ther particulars, the reader may conſult the learned authors 
who have written on the dials of the ancients (5). 


» 


6 Pallad, ap. Script. Rei Ruſt, t. ii. p. 905. 
) Saimaſ. Exercit. in Solin. t. i. p. 632. Caſaub. in Athen. lib, 6, cap. 10; 


9 Cap. 17. Petav. Var. Diſſert. t. i iii. lib. 7 Cap. 8. 
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CHAP. XXXIII. Pact 222. 


On the Voyages of Plato to Sicily. 


P LATO made three voyages to Sicily, the firſt in the 


reign of Dionyſius the elder, and the two others in that of 
the younger Dionyſius, who aſcended the throne in the 
year 367 before Chriſt. 

The firſt muſt be placed in the year 389 before that 
era, ſince Plato, on the one hand, ſays that he was then 
forty years of age (i); and there is other evidence to prove 
that he was born in the year 429 before Chriſt (H. 

The date of the two laſt voyages has been determined 
ſolely from an erroneous calculation of father Corſini, the 
only learned modern perhaps who has beſtowed any atten- 
tion on the ſubject. The following facts will ſerve to clear, 


up this point of chronology. 


Plato journeyed into Sicily with a deſign of effecting a 
reconciliation between Dion and the king of Syracuſe. 
He remained from twelve to fifteen months in that 
country; and, on his return, finding Dion at the Olympic 


games, informed him of the bad ſucceſs of his negociation. 


Let us therefore determine the year in which theſe games 


were celebrated, and we ſhall have the date of the laſt 


voyage of Plato. We might perhaps heſitate between 
games of the 3ogth, 305th, and*306th Olympiads, that is 
between the years 364, 360, and 356 before Chriſt : but 
the following remark removes all difficulty. 


In the firſt months of Plato's reſidence at Syracuſe, there 


7) Plat. Epiſt. t. iii. p. 324- 
oo = 1 Didert. de Natal. Die. Plat. in Symbol, Litter. vol. vi. p. 97. 
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vas a viſible eclipſe of the ſun (1). After his interview 
with Dion, the latter determined to attempt an expedition 
Into Sicily; and whilſt he was embarking his troops at Za. 
cynthus, there happened in the -midſt of ſummer a lunar 
eclipſe, which terrified the ſoldiers (m). The Olympic 
year in queſtion therefore muſt have been, 1ſt, preceded 
by a ſolar eclipſe, about a year before, and viſible at Syra- 
cuſe; 2dly, it muſt have been followed, one, two, or even 
three years after, by an eclipſe of the moon happening. in 
the hotteſt part of the ſummer, and viſible at Zacyathus, 
Now, on the 12th of May, 361 before Chriſt, at four in the 
afterncon, there was an eclipſe of the ſun viſible at Syra- 
cuſe ; and on the gth of Auguſt, 357 before Criſt, an 
eclipſe of the moon, viſible at Zacynthus : hence it follows, 
that the third voyage of Plato was in the ſpring . of 361, 
and the expedition of Dion in the month of Auguſt 35): 
"and as it appears by the letters of Plato (i), that only two 
or three yeers had elapſed between the end of his ſecond 
voyage, and the beginning of the third, the ſecond may 
be placed in the year g64 before the Chriſtian Zra. 
I have been led to this concluſion by a table of eclipſes, 
for which I am indebted to M. de Lalapde, and which con- 
tains all the ſolar and lunar eclipſes, the former as viſible at 
Syracuſe, the latter at Zacynthus, from the. acceſſion of the 
younger Dionyſius to the throne, in the year 367, to the year 
350 before Chriſt. The reader will perceive that any other 
Olympic year but that of 360 would be inadequate to the 
ſolution of the problem. He will hence diſcover likewiſe 
a chronological error of father Corſini, which would rea- 


— 


Id. ibid. p. 968. 


W + Plat. in Dion... p. 966. 
„ Pla ii, epiſt, 37 P. 301 77 p- 56. 
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lily be perpetuated under the ſanQion of his name, were 
not care taken to correct it. 


This learned author ſuppoſes, as I alſo do, that Plato gave 
an account of his laſt voyage to Dion at the Olympic games 


of the year 360; but he proceeds on a falſe ſuppoſition, 
for, by referring to the gth of Auguſt of that year, the lunar 
eclipſe which happened in 357 he fixes for the year 360, 
and at an interval only of a few days, the expedition of 
Dion and his interview with Plato at the Olympic games (o). 
This is not the place to refute the inferences he draws 
from the erroneous calculation which he has made, or 
which was made for him, of this eclipſe. Let us adhere 
to certain facts. The lunar eclipſe of the gth of Auguſt 
was unqueſtionably of the year 257 ; the departure there- 
fore of Dion for Sicily was in the month of Auguſt 357. 

His meeting with Plato was at the laſt feſtival of Olympia: 
Plato then, on his return from his third voyage, attended at 
the Olympic games of the year 360. I could demonſtrate 
that the eclipſe juſtifies on this oceaſion the chronology 
of Diodorus Siculus (p); but it is time to conclude this 
note. | 


————————————————— 
CHAP. XXXIV, Pao 261. 
On the Names of the Muſes, 


EzaTo Ggnifies the amiable ; Urania, tbe celz/tial; Cal- 
liope may ſignify elegance of language ; Euterpe, ſhe wha 
pleaſeth ; Thalia, lively joy, and eſpecially the feſtiviiy of ban- 
quets ; Melpomene ſhe wha delighteth in Jinging Pol ymnia, 


{o) Corfin. Dane de Nat. Die. Plat. is Symbol Litter. vol, vi. p. 114, 
12 


(p) Diod, Sic. lib. 16, p. 413. 
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multiplicity of ſongs ; Terplichore, He who n in the 
dance; Clio, glory. 


SAME CHAP. Pacz 263. 


On the Secret Outlets of the Cavern of Tro- 
phonius. 


A Short time after the journey of Anacharſis to Leba- 
dea, one of the attendants of king Demetrius came to 
conſult that oracle. The prieſts ſuſpected his intentions. 
He was ſeen to enter the cavern, but never to come out of 
it. Some days after his body was thrown out of the cave, 
by an outlet different from that by which it was commonly 


entered (9). | 
= 
SAME CHAP. Pace 271. 


On the Circumference of the City of Thebes. 


IN the poetical deſcription of the ſtate of Greece, by 
Dicæarchus (7), the circumference of "Thebes is ſaid to 
be 43 ſtadla, or one league and ſomething more than a half. 
In the proſe deſcription of the ſame author (page 14.) we 
are told that it was 70 ſtadia, ar two leagues and more than 
a half. This is ſuppoſed to be an error of the copyiſt in 
the latter text. It may be as reaſonably ſuppoſed that the 
author in the firſt paſſage ud of the 3 of 


1 


— 


00 Pau, i 39, p. 792. 
r) Ap Geograph. Rl 77 V. 1g. 


the lower town, and 2 in the ſecond he includes the 
citadel. -*' 10 
Dicæarchus is not ſpeaking of f the Thebes "REP by 
Alexander, the Thebes mentioned in this work. But as 
Pauſanias aſſures us (s) that Caffander, when he rebuilt it, 
reſtored its ancient walls, it appears that the ancient and 
modern city were of the ſame circumference. 


* * 
— —T 


8A N E CHAP. Pax 273. 


On the Number of Inhabitants at Thebes. 


Wr can only approach the number of inhabitants at 
Thebes by conjectural computation. When that city was 
taken by Alexander, upwards of {ix thouſand perſons periſh- 


ed, and more than thirty thouſand were ſold for ſlaves. The 


prieſts, and thoſe who were connected, by the ties of hoſ- 
pitality or other means, with Alexander or his father Philip, 
were ſpared, Many citizens no doubt fled (t). From theſe 
data therefore we may preſume, that the number of inha- 
bitants in Thebes and irs diſtrict might amount to 
thouſand of all ages and ſexes, without including flaves, 
The Baron de Sainte-Croix conſiders this eſtimate as exag- 
gerated (). I am not of his opinion. 


1 
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"ys Lib, 9, cap» 7s P. Jag. 
1 Diodor. Sic. Iib. 17, p. 497. Plat. in Alex · t. i, p. 670. Zlian, lib, 15. 
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CHAP. XXXV. Pes 293. 


on the States which ſent Deputies to the Am- 
phictyonic Council. 


Ancient authors differ reſpecting the fates which 
ſent deputies to this council. Aſchines, whom I have 
cited at the bottom of the page, and whoſe teſtimony is, 
at leaſt for his time, preferable to any other, as he was him- 
ſelf a deputy, names the Theſſalians, the Bœotians, the Do- 
Tians, the Ionians, the Perthæbians, the Magnefians, the Lo- 
crians, the teans, the Phthians, the Malians, and the 
+ Phocians, Copyiſts have omitted the twelfth, which critics 
ſuppoſe to have been the Dolopians. 


SAME CHAP. Pao 331. 
On the Height of Mount Olympus. 


PLoTaRCH (x) gives us an ancient inſcription, by 
which it appears that Xenagoras had found the height of 
Olympus to be 10 ſtadia and 1 plethrum, wanting fix feet. 
The plethrum, according to Suidas, was the ſixth part of 
a ſtadium, and conſequently contained 15 toiſes, 4 feet, 6 
inches. Deduct theſe 4 feet 6 inches, and there remain 
25 toiſes, which added to the 945 given us by the 10 ſtadia, 
we have 960 toiſes {2045 yards Englifh) for the height of 
Olympus. M. Bernauilli, by his meaſurement, finds it to 
de 1017 toiſes () (or 2167 yards) 1 | 
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) Paul. Emil. t. i. p. wag | 
0) 5 Epog. de la Nature, p. 303. 
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CHAT. XXXYI. Pace 348. 
On the burning Fountain of Dodona. 


NEARLY. the ſame account was given of the burning 
fountain ſituated at three leagues from Grenoble, long con- 
ſidered as one of the ſeven wonders of Dauphin. But the 
prodigy has vaniſhed fince the cauſes which produced it 
have been inveſtigated (=), 


cn A P. XXVII. Pact 398. 
On Dædalus of Sicyon. 


Tae: ancient writers often ſpeak of Dædalus of Athens, 
to whom they attribute the moſt important diſcoveries in 
arts and trades; the faw, the axe, the wimble, iſinglaſs, ſhip 
fails, maſts, &e. In Crete was ſhewn a labyrinth of his 
conſtruction; in Sicily, a citadel and baths ; large edifices 
in Sardinia, and every where a great number of ſtatues (a). 
Prior to Dædalus, it is added, ſtatues had their eyes ſhut, 
their arms cloſely adhering to the body, and their feet 
joined: he opened their eye-lids, and detached their feet and 
hands (5). It was this Daedalus, in fine, who contrived to 
give motion to wooden figures by means of quickſilver, or 
7 5 ſecret internal A; 3 * It muſt be ese that he 


— 


(x) Mem. de PAcad. des Sciences, * . Crit, des 
Pratig. Superſt. t. i. p. 44- 

(a) Diod. Sic. lib. 4, p. 235 et 276. Pin. lib, 7, cap; 56, p. 414. Pau- 
fan. lib. - 9» Cap. $0+ bo 797 

(5) Dod. ibid. p. 276. Themiſt. Orat. 26, p. 316. Suid, in Aaidan, 

(c) Plat. in Men. t. ii. p. 97. Ariit, de Anim. lib. 1, cap. 3, t. i. p. 623. 
Id. de Rep. lib. 1, cap. 4, t. i. p. 299. Scatig. Animad. in Euſeb. p. 45. 
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is ſtyled a contemporary of Minos, and that moſt of the dif- 
coveries, the honour of which is given to him, are attributed 
by other writers to artiſts who lived long. after his time. 

By comparing the hints furniſhed by authors and monu- 
ments, it appears to me that painting and ſculpture did not 
make any progreſs among the Grgeks before the two centu- 
ries one of which preceded, and the other ſucceeded, the firſt 
Olympiad, fixed at the year 776 before the Chriſtian æra. 
M. de la Nauze has drawn the ſame concluſion from his re- 
ſearches relative to painting (). 

I therefore thought that I might with the greateſt proba- 
bility attribute the changes in the form of the ancient ſta- 
tues to this Dædalus of Sicyon, who is frequently mentioned 
by Pauſanias (e), and who lived in the interval between the 
year 700 and the year 600 before Chriſt, The following 
teſtimonies ſeem favourable to this ſuppoſition. 

Some, ſays Pauſanias (/), gave Dædalus for pupils Dipce- 
nus and Scyllis, whom Pliny (g) places before the reign of 
Cyrus, and towards the 5oth Olympiad, beginning in the 
year 580 before Chriſt, which would carry back the age of 
Dzdalus to about the year 610 before that æra. 

- Ariſtotle, quoted by Pliny (+), aſſerts that Euchir, a rela- 
tion of Dædalus, was the firſt inventor of painting among 


| the Greeks. If this Euchir be the ſame who applied himſelf 


to plaſtice,'and accompanied Demaratus of Corinth into 
Italy (i), this new ſynchroniſm will confirm the preceding 
date ; for Demaratus was father of 'Tarquin the elder, who 
aſcended the throne about the year 674 before Chriſt. 


— C4 — „ 
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(4) Mem. de l' Acad. des Bell. Lettr. t. xv. p. 267. 
(e) Lib. 6, cap. 3, p. 457. Id. lib. 10, capo 9, p. 819. 
) Lib. 2, cap. 15, p. 143. | — 
(e) Lib. 367 cap. 4, p. 724. 
bi fi. 7 11. cap. In, J 710- 
7 ib. 3 5» cap. . 
: Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, Athenagoras (4), after ſpeaking of different artiſts 
of Corinth and Sicyon, who lived poſterior to Heſiod and 
Homer, adds: « After them appeared Dædalus and Theo- 
dorus, whe were of Miletus, the inventors of ftatuary and 
plaſtice,” 


I do not deny the exiſtence of a very ancient Dædalus; | 
I only ſay that the firſt improvement of ſculpture ſhould be - 


aſcribed to the Dædalus of Sicyon. 


. CHAP. XXXVIIL Pas 422. 
On the Ornaments of the Throne of Jupiter. 


IT may be preſumed that theſe thirty-ſeven figures were 
in relievo, and placed on the traverſes of the throne. The 
ſubjects repreſented on each of the feet might likewiſe be 
differently diſpoſed from the idea I have adopted. The de- 


ſcription of Pauſanias is extremely conciſe and vague. By 
endeavouring to clear it up, we run the riſk of confuſing our- - 
ſelves; by adhering to a literal tranſlation, there is a 0 


of not being underſtood. 


SAME CHAP. Pacz 436. 


On the Order of the Combats at the Olympic 
; Games, 


TRI 8 order varied from the frequent greater or leſs 
number of the combats, and the changes induced by motives 


of convenience. The order I have aſſigned them is not 


; (#) Apolog. p. 128, 
Vox. III. ery - 
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conformable to the teſtimonies of Xenophon () and Pau- 
fanias (m). But theſe authors, who do not perfectly agree 


between themſelves, ſpeak only of three or four 'combats, 
and we have no light to direct us with reſpect to the diſpo- 
ſition of the others. In this ſtate of uncertainty I thought 
it better to aim at perſpicuity. I have firſt ſpoken of the 
different courſes of men, horſes, and chariots, and then of 
the combats which took place in a. circumſcribed ſpace, 
ſuch as wreſtling, boxing, &c. This is nearly the arrange- 
ment propoſed. by Plato in his treatiſe on laws (n). 


CC 
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8 AME CHAP. Pack 453. a 
| On Polydamas. 


8 and Suidas (o) make this athleta tive in 
the time of Darius Nothus, king of Perha, about fixty 
years before the Olympic games, in which I ſuppoſe that 
he preſented» himſelf to combat. But, on the other hand, 
the inhabitants of Pellene armed that Polydamas was 
- vanquiſhed at the Olympic games by one of their fellow- 
citizens named Promachus, who lived in the time of Alex. 
ander (p). This difficulty in chronology i is of very little im- 
portance; but I thought it Proper tomention it, that it may 
not be urged againſt me, 
— —ämTͤ—I “ — — — rr 
(/) Hiſt. Cone, lid. 7, p. 638. 
) Lib. 5, p. 396. 
(=) Lib. 8. cli p- 833. 


La Rr 5, p-. 464. 6 2 
Pr Pauſan. lib 7+ Gap. 27, p. 595» | 
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